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Jive and Learning 
AM Proper for the 


Different Capacities of Youth; 
Founded on the 


Principles of Natural Philoſo phy : 


Whereby all 
Parents, Tutors, and Governors of YouTH, 
may be informed what Sort of n 
beſt ſuits with each Genius: 


By the due Obſervation whereof, they may be 
enabled to adapt the Studies of their Children 
and Pupils to their reſpective Capacities, and 
thereby lay a juſt Foundation for their furure 
Fame and Fortune. 


Principally extracted from the Examen de Ingenios of 
the famous Spaniard Dr. Joun HuarTEes: A Work 
ſo univerfally admir d, that it has been tranſlated into 

- Latin, and all the Modern Languages. 
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Printed for C. Rivingrtoxn, at the Bible nt Ow | 
in St. Paul's Churchyard; J. Oss 0x, at the Gu 
Ball i in * and J. LEAKB, at Book _ 

| M. DCC XXXIV. | | 
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IR 0 pip View i in che follows 
sing Sheets, 3 to give an Ab- 
ſtract of the moſt uſeful Parts of 

the celebrated Dr. Huarts Era - 
mel le Ingenios, accommodated to the Youth 
of our own Country and to the preſent 
Tafte, we ſhall have little to do in this 
Place, but to preſent our Readers, with 
ſome Extracts from the Preface and Dedi- 
cation to the Exgliþ Edition of it, and 
from the Author's Epiſtle to the King of 
Spain; which give an ample Account of the 
* and Uſefulneſs of the Piece. 
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With reſpeR to our own Part of this 
a e it is neceſſary to obſerve, 
1 T har We have been far from gonfining our 
{elyes cle y go the Original; which, in 

apy Places, is almoſt unintelligible; an 

too pbileseß tical for the middling Claſs o 
Parents and Tuters, and ſeems too abſtruſe 
to promote the Inſtruction of Youth in 
general; which are the principal Points we 
have had in View throughout the following 
Sheets: And therefore the Reader will not 
be: ſurprized that we have brought ſeveral 
modern Hfiſtances as Occaſion offer'd, to 
illaſtrate the Author's Obſervations, and 
that we have endeavour'd to make him 
_ familiar to the preſent Times and Manners. 
In particular we muſt obſerve, that we 

have omitted all thoſe Parts where the Au- 
thor had run into phyſical Diſquiſitions, of 
. oo nice and delicate a Nature to be touch d 1 
upon in a Piece calculated, as this is, for | 
tie Paruſal of Perſons of all Ages-and both 
Sexes.- And we have alſo frequently ad- 
dec ſexeral Particulars. of our own, that 
* 3 7 fall im with bt 
or's Deſign, an _ f n wg 
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pf to the Original iel there Hæve 
been no leſs than Five or Six ſeveral Edi- 
tions of it; Three of the ſtalian, Ten or 
Eleven of the Frenob, into which it was at 
two ſeveral times rranſlated as alfo Once 
into Lalin, and Once into Duich. If all 
this proclaims not its Merit, at leaſt it 
ſpeaks its good Fortune, in the kind Re- 
ception it has inet with in the World. 
And we hope, that what we have done, 
with a View to make it more generally 
uſeful for all Sorts of Perſons, in which we 
have endeavour'd to retain the Author's | 
Beauties, and only lopped off his Excreſ- 
cencies, will be thought an acceptable Ser- 
vice by all ſack as e the Merit. of * 
n „ | 
' * e 
1 It would be no ſmall Advantage to "thi 
Commonwealth of Learning in general, 
and to this Kingdom in particular, i an 
Attempt were made to put in Practice our 
Author's Scheme; for if there were Triers 
of Wit appointed by the State, according 
to his | Propoſal, to watch the Genius of 
Children, in their firſt Appearances and 
Efforts, whether to make the Scrutiny as 
the Antients adviſed, by leading them to 
the Shops. of Mechanicks, and to chuſe 
* q A 4 Tr adeg 


ww a PREFACE. 
Trades for them, according to the Tools 
they chuſe to play with, or to deſcend ſo 
far as to Slave their childiſh Plays and 
Diverſions, wherein the Man is often re- 
' preſented in Miniature. Thus Yeſalius be- 
in his Childhood to cut up Rats and 
ice; Michael . to draw enn 
| and Galen to make Medicines. F 


By cheſe Means there would be e 
Dunces in the Univerſities, as well as fewer 
Bunglers in the Shops; not a few, upon 
ſuch Enquiry in the Schools and Inns of 
Court, would be ſent to take their Degrees 
in the Trades and Manual Arts; their 
Bodies. being made for Labour, not their 
. Minds 5 and their Genius ſuiting with 
ſuch Profeſſions, as rather require broad 
Shoulders and ſtrong Backs, than good 
Heads: 1 upon Examination, would 
there be found fewer in the Shops, fit to 
fll the Places of many Graduates in the 
Univerſities. And thus by this mutual 
Tranſplantation, i in the end, the Univerſi- 
ties might be ſupplied with abler Profeſſors 
from the Shops, and the Shops again, in 

return, ' ſtored with better Artiſts, from the 
Univerſities. Were, this Care duly taken 


-- agg the, miſmatching Men and Pro- 
ons, what * nd more effectual 
* £ — 
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| PREFACE. 1 
ordinary than for that as well as other 
' Profeſſions to abound” with Pedants, ant 
Men of narrow Spirits, whoſe Heads are 
filled with Images all of one Colour; 
whereas but few, very few! Univerſal 
Genius's appear among the Sons of Men, 
who imitate the Light, which is alike 
Friendly and Impartial in the - Viſits it 
makes, and the Colours it receives, diſ- 
daining not to deſcend equally to every 
Eye, and to communicate indifferently wit 
al] Colours, 


. 


To the End, therefore, that the Works 
of all Artiſts may atrain the utmoſt Pitch 
of Perfection, and be of the greateſt Ute 
to the Common- Wealth, it ſeems very 
reaſonable that by a Law it ſhould be pro- 
vided, that each Perſon ſhould ſtick cloſe 
to the Profeſſion moſt agreeable to his Ta- 
lent, and let the reſt alone. For conſider- 
ing how limited the Wit of Man generally 
is to one thing, and no more; it will be 
moſtly found, that every Man who pre- 
tends to attain two different Arts, will 
certainly prove defective in one, if not in 
both of them. And accordingly: that 
none might err in the Choice of- what is 
moſt agreeable to the Bent of his Natural 
enten there ſhould be; ad we have 


A 6 hinted, 3 


ld FSEASESE 
hinted, Trier appointed by the State, Men 
ef. approved Sagacity and Knowledge, to 
ſearch and found the Abilities of Youth, 
and, after due Search, to oblige them to 
the Study of that Science their Heads moſt 
incline to. inſtead of abandoning them 
0 their . By, Ph Murs Art 

Nature bein us united, | 
. cable Artiſts in the Wong, e 
well as the moſtaccompliſh'd Works, would 
proceed from Bus deſirable Union. ak 1 7 


All the antient Philoſophers have 3 
by Experience, that where Nature diſpoſes 
not a Man for Knowledge, tis in va in for 

1 bim to labour to attain it by the Rules of 
Art. But not one of them has clearly and 

Aiſtinciy declar'd what that Nature is, 
Which renders a Man fit for one, and unfit 

_ for another Science; nor what Difference 

e Wit is obſerved among Men; nor what 
Arts and Sciences are moſt ſuitable to each 
Man in e nor by, whas, Marks. 

rr he Ea ny his of the 

— RNAS Theſe ae Points, 
e, difficult, are treated of in the 
following Sheets, beſides many others, "= 

collaterally fall in with this rine, b 
which a curious Father may be enabled 4 
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Pay could be opened, for the Advance- 


ment of Learning, and the nl of 
| Trade at once? | | 
Ae miſt indeed be ori 4, chat the 
Difference of Studies ſeems not greater, 
than the Diverſity of Talents in Men that 
are framed for them: The Genius of a 
gician, for Inſtance, lies not the ſame 
way with that of a good Grammarian, in- 
ſomuch that Dulbard, Ludovicus Vivesrs 
Maſter, uſed to ſay, as his Scholar has 
told us, that the worſt Grammarian would 
make the beſt Logician: Nor are the Ta- 
lents of a Linguiſt the fame with thoſe of a 
Malhemititian. as appeared in a Tryal of 
Skill between an eminent Linguiſt ant a 
Mathematician of no leſs Name of our 
own, Bryan Walton, Biſhop of Cheſter, 
and Mr. Orgbtred, who entred into a mu- 
tral Agreement that each ſhould. teach the 
other his Skill. Phe Succeſs of which was 
no other chan this, that tho? the Biſhop 
proceeded a' great way in making Mr, 
Oughtred a good Oriental Linguiſt, yet ſo 
far was the other, in retutn, from being 
able to make the Biſhop a tolerable Matbe- 
matician, that he could never get him to 
maſter the plaineſt a Leſſon in Euclid, And 
we may add, that a late“ Talian Author 


* Bartolus. 
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takes natice of ſuch Studies as will nos 
well aſſociate and match together; parti - 
culariy theſe, viz. a ® Pbetical Phyſician, gm 
Philoſophical Hiſtorian, a Mathematical Ci- 
241an, all Which are, as he terms them, 
no leſs than Nane in a Learned Aca⸗ 
„ ih. n 3 


52 4 
Nor is the Diſp proportion between f e 


Arts greater or more viſible, than even 


ide Diſparity between ſeveral Parts ot the 


Ame Art, of which, to ſay no more, this 
may ſuffice for Inſtance, which hath. been 


obferv'd by Painters of Men of their OWn 


Profeſnon, that the greateſt. Maſters in 
Colouring, have rarely or ever proved good 
Defignets, and ſo on the contrary: Whe- 

ther it. be eaſier for Colours to meet and 
mingle, than to-unite. good Colouring and. 


Hein in the ſame Picture; or whether it 


be that Fainters in this inherit the Fate of 


their own Colours, and that different Parts 


* 


i ® — many Exceptions to this general Rule. 


of their Employment will no more unite, 
than difagrecing and unſociable Colours, 
we leave to others to enquire. This only, 
ve. uke leave Wal 255 that HONG is. wan 
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And indeed it muſt be own'd, that thete 


are many Perſons not incommoded with 


this diſteinper'd Exteſs;. ho ſeem at times 
to have a found Judgment, and fpeak and 
do very rational. Things; ank yet, at other 
times, are very extravagant and-unaccount- 
able in other of their Actions : Suchare 

haps the more incurable, becauſe the calm 
and moderate Femperament they gene- 
rally poſſeſs, hinders them from thinking 


that due Reflexion neceſſary, which might 
be productive of a more regular Conduct. 


And thus may we account for the diſtem- 
per'd Actions of ſome Men, who em! in 
= —— —— and ee en 
n 
1 The Ot Philoſop her Besse nn indeed 
carried this Point further, including all 
Mankind, under the general Imputation of 
veing mad or diſeaſed. Every Man, fays 


; — his Birth even to his Death, is but a 
When he is brought into the World, he 


Diſeaſe : 
15-helpleſs,, and wants ibe Aid of another: When 
be encreaſes in Strengib, he becomes inſolent, 
2 be corrected, and have a Maſter When 
he is at full Strength, be is'raſh': When be 
declines to Old Age, he 1s miſerable, does 
nothing but-uaunt» and prate of bis paſt La- 
hours; at length he drops, with his fair Qua- 
ies, imo the Qrdure-of bis Motbers Belly. 
Theſe 
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Theſe Words were admired by the great 
1 Hippocrates, Who reliſhing a Treat of ſuch 
high Wiſdom, return'd to viſit him, and 
ask d him why he laugh'd without ceaſing 
at all Mankind? To which he anſwer' d; 


Dont yon ſec that the whole World f 


mad in a burning Fever ? Some buy 
feed Kennels of Haunds that are to deubus 
. them: Others run mad after Hunting-Horſes : 
Theſe would command many People, and yet 
know not ſo much as how to govern themſelves : 
Thoſe burn with Love, late Wives to drive 
away Incontinence, and ſoon prove as irrecon- 
eilable in Ibeir Hatred to them's others lan- 
guiſh with defire to haue Children, and when 
#hbeſe Children are once grown up, they turn 
them but of Doors. All theſe: unprofitable 
tranſient Cares and Afiiftions, what are they 
but inconteſtable Tokens of conſummate Folly ? 
Mor do Mankind: ftop here, for baving no 
greater Enemy than. Quiet, they wage War 
one." with another; they depoſe their Kings, 
and advance others, perhaps much worſe, to 
their Dig nities; they account it a Glory to 
murder one another, and turn their Swords 
againſt their own Mother's "Breaſts ; go on 
witked/y ſearching into the Bowels of the Earth, 
which adminiſters Matter to all their Crimes, 
In fine, ſays he, this World, to ſpeak properly, 
v but ane great Bralum, where every * 
$191 Sek | Life 
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the Science in which he ſhall moſt excel; 
which Method Galen reports his Father 
took with him, when a Child; for diſco- 
vering in his Son a Genius adapted to Phy- 
ſick, he enjoined him to ſtudy that, and 
not to trouble himſelf about any other; 
conformable to a Law, in Plato, which 
required every one at Athens to apply him- 
ſelf to one Science only, and particularly 
to that moſt natural to his Genius, for this 
very Reaſon, that Man's Nature is not 
capable of exerciſing two Arts, nor of 
maſtering. abſolutely two different Studies 
at once. And had Baldus, (that celebrated 
Lawyer) always ſtudied and practiſed Phy- 
ſick, as he began, he would have paſſed 
but for an Empirick, having no Genius for 
that Science, and the Law at the ſame 
time would have loſt one of its greateſt 
and moſt incomparable Interpreters. 


The Natural Philoſophers are agreed, 
ſays Huartes, that all the Faculties with 
which an Act of Senſation is performed, 
ſhould be clear and pure from the Tinc- 


tures of the ſenſible Object; not to make 


quite different and abſolutely falſe Reports 
of the ſame. For Inſtance, let us ſuppoſe 
four Men defective in the Compoſition of 
the Organ of Sight, and that in one a 1 


_ 
line Humour, in che other a. Drop of Cho- 
ler, in the, third one of Phlegm, and in 


; know, nothing{of-their Defects, erty lay 


OY belore their Eyes a Piece of blue Cloth to | 
Judge of its true Colour; tis certain the | 


Art will ay dis Scarlet, the ſecond that it 


.s, Yellow, the. third that it is White, and | 
on fourth. that it is Black, and that each 
' 


hem would make no Difficulty to ſwear 

| > and to ridicule his Companion upon it, 
as one that ſuffers himſelf to be deceived in 
a thing ſo clear: And if we ſhould let 
theſe four Drops ot Humour fall down to 


the Tongue, and give to theſe four Per- 


ſons a Glaſs of Water to drink, one would 
ay, it was ſweet; another, it was bitter; 
the third, it was ſalt; and the laſt, that it 
was ſowre. Thus we ſee. here four dif- 
ferent Judgments i in two Qualities, becauſe 
each has his ſenſory Organs tinctured, not 

55 poop them all hitting upon the T ruth. 
he ſame Reaſon and Proportion is kept 
'by the Interval Faculties, in the- Place of 
their Objects; and thus it would be ſhould 
e carry up. thoſe, four; Humours: even to 
57 Brain; if they happened to cauſe an 
? flammation re; We ſhould ſee a thou- 
Sorts of - Follies and „„ 
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: fourth-oneof Melancholy; is theſe | 
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PR EF ACE. —xvit 
Life is à ridiculuus Comedy, "which ſerves to 
make Sport for all the reſt 5 and this truly it 


the Subject of my - Laughter. Whereupon 


Hippocrates cryed out aloud; Democritus 
is no mad Man, but the 620 of Men, an 
one _ can make 4s all en ts 
| N | 
Tris to be obſerved however, to en 
the Affliction of the moſt miſerable among 
the Sons of Men, that no ill Conſtitution 
ever attends a Man, that debilitates him in 
one Faculty, but in the ſame Proportion 
ſtrengthens him in another; and in that 
2 which requires a different Tempera- 
For Inſtance, if the Brain being 
well tempes'd,; ſhould happen by Exceſs of 
Moiſture to loſe its good Temperament, 
the Memory would aſſuredly prove more 
excellent,  tho* the Underſtanding: would 
be impair'd, as we ſhall hereafter' make 


out: And it a Man loſes this good Tem- 


perament by too much Dryxeſs, the Un- 
derſtanding will be thereby encreaſed, but 
the Memory diminiſnid. So chat as to 
what concerns the Operations relating to 
the Underſtanding, a Man that has a ary 
Brain, ſhall much more excel, than he 
that has a ſounder and more 
And for the Operations of the Memory, my | 
_—_— a bad Conſtitution, thro' too m 
Moiſture. 


ate one: 


on ren 

Moiſture, in that excels a Man of the beſt 
Conſtitution in the World ; for, according 
to the Opinion of Phyſicians, Men of the 
worſt Conſtitution, in many things ſurpaſs 


thoſe of the beſt. For which reaſon Plato | 
ſaid, it was a Miracle to find a Man of an 


excellent Wit, that had not ſome Madneſs 


(as much as to ſay, à hot and dry Diſtem- 
per of the Brain: ) ſo that there is an in- 
temperate Diſtemper appropriate to one 
ſort of Science, which is quite contrary to 


another. Therefore 'tis requiſite. a« Man 
mould diſtinguiſh what kind of: Infirmity 
and Diſtemper his is, and what Science in 


/ 


Particular it ſyits with, for in that Science 


he may diſcover Truth, but in the others 
Conjectures at ran- 
— | 


he can only. n 
dom, 'r 
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Men of harmonious Conſtitutions, as we | 


Hall hereafter prove) have in a degree of 


Mediocrity a Capacity for all Sciences, 


though they will never excel in any; but 
choſe that are otherwiſe, are fit but for 
one only, which if they happen to hit 
upon, and ſtudy with. Care and Applica- 
ion, che may be aſſured to ſucceed :won- 
derfully in it; but if they fail in their 
Choice and Application, they will make 
hut ſmall Adyancements..in the. other Sci- 
01, | 4 ences. 
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PREFACE. xix 


ences. Hiſtory confirms to us, that each 


Science was diſcover'd by Men of general 
1 Conſtitutions. | 


If Adam and his Children had Sdn 
in the | Terreſtrial Paradiſe, - they would 
have had no occaſion for Mechanick Arts, 
nor any of the Sciences now taught in the 
Schools. | 

But no er had he gallen, but he 
bound it needful to have recourſe to Arts 
and Sciences to ſupport his Miſery: + Fhe 
firſt Science that appeared in the Earthly 
Paradiſe, ' was Skill of the Law, by means 
of which was form'd à Proceſs; with th 
ſame Order of Juſtice, as obſery*d at this 
Yay; citing: the Party, and idecharing- the 
Crime he was accuſed of, the Accuſed an- 
ſueting, and che Judge e Nn. 
as vi et 


1 he ſecond v was © Divo Z for when God 
ſaid to the Serpent, Hnd ſhe ſhall bruiſe thy 
Head, Adam underſtood, as he was a Man 
whoſe Underſtanding was full of infus'd 
Sciences, that to repair his Fault, the Di- 
vine Word was to take Fieſh in the Vir- 
gin's Womb, who by her happy Delivery 
ſhould: trample under her Feet the WI. . 


10 


' PREFACE 
and all his Powers; by which Faith and 
Belief he was to be ſaved. | 


Next came « Phylick; becauſe Alan by 
Sin became Mortal and Corruptible, ſub- 


. je to 1A We nem of: eee 


ww ny 


Al . An and Sciences: wane firſt 
exerciſed. there, receiving afterwards their 


oye Improvement and Perfection, by means 


m1 of Wit and. Ability qualied tor | 


chat Purpoſe l Hege 


91. l 


ſc Roe een viz. 


i. 


. That-of all the ee Wits: of 
len, there is but one (as predominant) . 


can fall: to one Man's Share. Nature, in- 
1 "Gometimes ſeems.to ſtrain hard toform 
two or three Excellencies in ſome one Man; 
buf, being unable to effect what ſhe deſigned, 
generally leaves him in a manner unfiniſh'd 
ud in haſte, and, he appears ll. a rude 


Ku. en. tene 
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22. That 1 5 ü renn kind of Wit 

i correſponds one Science only, and no more, 
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if a Man is not well aſſured in the Choice 
of what ſuits his Talent, he wilt find hims - 


ſelf very defective in the reſt, - notwith- 


4 ſtanding: en moſt aſſiduous Wen 


3. That aber 2 Man has found ont 
what Science correſponds: beſt with his 
Wit, there remains, if he would not err, 
pe? reater Difficulty ; which is, whe- 

e Praftice or Theory ſuits beſt 
= his Genius; for theſe two Parts (in all 
Sciences whatever) are ſo oppoſite to each 
other, and require Wits ſo diverſe, that 
they may be ſet one againſt the other as 
Contraries. A hard Sentence this, and. 
yet hard as it is, there lies no Writ of 
Error, or Appeal againſt it; for who uy. | 
lay he has received any nne e 


| There. are ; Diver ties of Gifts (lays as 
Apoſtle, 1 Cor. xii.) but the ſame Spirit, 
And there: are Diverſities' of Adminiſtrations, 


but the ſame Lord: And there are Diverſities 


of Operations, but it is the ſame God which- 
worketh 2 all in all; but the Manifeſftation o 
the. Spirit ii given 10 every Man 10 pro . 
wil hal; for to one is given by the Spirit th 
Word of Wiſdom; to another the Word © 
Knowledge, by the ſame' Spirit ; to another 
"_ by the ſame Spirit ; to another Gin 
7 
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e Haaling, l tb ſame Spirit ; 40 un- 
| other the Working of - Mitacles 3; lo another 1 
Feb; to another the-diſcerning of Spi- 
| Tits ;, io another. divers kinds of Tongues; to Wl / 
. anotber the Interpretation of Tongues : But 
| al theſe. worketh that one and ibe ſelſeſame 
Spirit 3: dividing is every Man ſeverally as be 
ena N90 * S l es nr 23 I 
* 70 n 
And it may be F That in ud 
3 Syſtem of Proffidence; with” re- 
Hard to the Government of this World, 
it. has pleaſed God to ereate in all Man- 
2 Kind, to one another, and from the hu- 
1 man Species down to the loweſt Parts of 
2 Creation, a neceſſary and mutual De- 
ence. And this is excellently ob- 
ſerved, and beautifully ſet farth by a 
[+ Writer of our Pay; in the Ry 
- OR” xr * 13 _ CATED 
* 1 N I 0 1 In 
43 Lin. the Nature of. Bb Being . 
* proper Bli,. and ſets. its. proper — 22 
E "Bu as he Jan's a en the Whole 70 
e of bleſs, 
0 mutual ' Wants, Hil mutual Happineſs 3 
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$0 from the firſt Eternal ORDER ran, 


And Creature link*d to Creature, Man to Man. 
And in another Place, 


m— Parts relate s Whole, 


One All-extending, All-preſerving Soul 


Connetts all Being, greateſt with the leaſt, 
Made Beaſt in Aid of Man, and Man of 


(Beaſt : 

Each ſerv'd and ſerving; nothing ftands 
(alone: 

7 be Chain holds wy" and where it end,, 
(untnoton. 


And thus may it be ſaid, That the 
loweſt Capacities among Men, may be 
equally uſeful in the Parts allotted them- 
by Providence, with the higheft : But how 
to ſuit theſe Parts properly to every Actor 
in this Scene of Life, is the Difficulty ; 
and the principal View of the enſuing, 
Pages, 
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CHAP. I. 


What Wit is, and what differences of it are 
ordinarily obſerv'd among men. 


RD —_ in men is the entire ſub- 
DI) ject ot this it will be convenient, firſt, 
W/] to underſtand the definition of wit, and what 
ir eſſentially comprehends. We muſt know 
h then, that the word ingenium in Latin, 
which wit, is derived from one of theſe 
three words, gigno, genero, ingenero, 3s much as to ſay in- 
gender; and it ſeems rather to come from the laſt, con- 
lidering the ſound and number ot letters and ſyllables it 
borrows thence, and what we ſhall hercafter add of its 
lignification, | 
Tux reaſon upon which the firſt inventers of this 
* built, is not trivial, but required much ſubtle ſpe- 
B culation, 


OO 
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culation, and ſtrong natural philoſophy; by which one 
may diſcover two ative powers in man, one com- 
mon with the bf and plants, and the other partic 
pating ot ſpiritual ſubſtances, God and the Angels. It is 
our province to diſcourſe of the firſt, which is well 
known, there being more difficulty in the ſecond, be- 
cauſe their birth, and manner of procreation, are not ſo 
manifeſt to all the world: nevertheleſs, ſpeaking accord- 
ing to natural philoſophers, *tis a clear caſe, that wit is 
2 generative power, and, if we may ſo ſay, becomes pre- 
gnant, and brings forth; and moreover, as Plato affirms, 
wants a midwife to deliver her. For in the ſame man- 
ner as the plant or animal in the generation of the firſt 
ſort, gives a. real and ſubſtantial being to what it pro- 
duces, which it has not before generation; even ſo, wit 
has the Power and natural force to produce and bring 
forth within it ſelf a Son, which natural Philoſo- 
Phers call NOTION, or Idea, or, as it has been account- 
ed, the word of the ſpirit. And not only theſe philoſo- 
phers ſpeak of it after this manner, maintaining the un- 
derſtanding to be a generative faculty, and calling that a 
ſon which it produces; but facred writ it ſelf, ſpeaking 
of the generation of the eternal word, makes uſe of the 
fame terms of father and ſon, or ingender and bring forth. 
When there were no depths I was brought forth; when 
there were no fountains abounding "with water ; before the 
mountains were "ſettled, before the hills, was I brought 
forth: ſo alſo is it certain, that the divine word had 


its eternal generation from the prolifick pings no, 


of the Father. My beart (that is to ſay, my thoughts 
hath indifted a good word: And not only the divine 
word, but alſo all things comprehended in the univerſe, 
viſible and inviſible, have been produc'd by the ſelf- 
fame power. Whence the natural philoſophers, conſi- 
dering the fecundity of the divine underſtanding, have 
named it genius, or the engenderer. w 46 | 

- AN» though the rational ſoul, and other ſpiritual ſub- 
ſtances, may be calld geniz, from being fruitful in the pro- 


duction of ſome thoughts relating to ſcience, yet they have 


t always an intellect of ſufficient power to give a real 


independent being to what they * but, however, 
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proper for different Capacities. 8 
is neceſſary, in order to draw a idea by which we 
are to form ſuch thoughts, to make before- hand a thouſand 
ſtrokes, as it were, in the air, to build models, and in the 
end to ſet our hand to the work to give them the be- 
ng * to have; and — all theſe 
eſſays, they happen for the moſt part to be defective. 

Tr1s doctrine then being ſuppos d, we muſt now 


underſtand, that the arts and ſciences men ſtudy, are on- 


ly a ſort of images, and figures, begotten by their minds 
in their memory, which repreſent to the life the poſture 
and natural compoſition of the ſubject relating to the 
intended ſcience : as for inſtance, phyſick was nothing 
elſe in Hippocrates and Galen's heads, but a picture, na- 
kedly preſenting the ſtructure of the body of man, to- 
her with the cauſe and cure of his diſeaſes. The 
skill of the law is another figure, repreſenting the form 
of juſtice, which preſerves human ſociety, making man 
live in peace and tranquillity. Whence tis eafy to per- 
ceive, that if a ſcholar under the conduct of an 
able maſter, cannot 'form in his mem fuch ano- 
ther image, and as exact as that laid before his eyes, 
when he is diſcourſing to him of it, there is no doubt 
to be made, but he has a barren invention, and ſuch as 
will never be able to conceive, or bring forth any thing 
but extravagancies and monſters. And ſo much for the 
word ingenium, deriv'd,” as we have ſaid, from the verb 
ingenero, as much as to ſay, to engender. within himſelf 
an entire and true figure, repreſenting to the life the na- 
ture of the ſubjeft intended to be nw <4 
CICERO defines wit after this manner, docility and 
memory ordinarily call d by the ſame name of wit; where- 
* followed the opinion of the common people, 
who reſt contented, if their children are but docible, or 
eaſy to be inſtructed by another, and endu d with a com- 
petent memory to retain and 1 — the figures con- 
ceived in the underſtanding : which reaſon Ariſtotle 


faid, That the ear and the memory muſt be join'd to reap 
any advantage from the ſciences. But to ſpeak truth, 
Cicero's definition is too ſhort, becauſe docility only im- 
ports ſuch wits as want a maſter, without including a 
great many inventive ones, whoſe felicity is ſuch, that, 
. 
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aſſiſted by the ſubject only, without the help of any 
body, they produce a thou conceits they never heard 
7x5 of ; ſuch, for example, were thoſe who firſt found 
out the arts. In another place, Tully adds memory to the 
definition of wit, of which, however, Galen ſays, that it 
has no kind of invention; as much as to fay, that it is 
unable of itſelf to engender any thing, for ſo much 417- 
ſtole teaches us, that a ſtrong memory impedes the copi- 
ouſneſs of the underſtanding, as not being prompt to 
. conceive; or bring forth, but ſeeming only to keep and 
- preſerve the figures and ſpecies of what the other pow- 
ers have conceived, as is obſerv'd of the learned, who 
have excellent memories, that they ſpeak and write no- 
ing but what others have been the authors of. 

F 1s true, if we conſider well the term docility, we 
hall find that Cicero has not been, in the main, unhapp 
in his definition; for Ariſtotle ſays, that prudence, wit 
dom, and the truth of ſciences, are dow among natu- 
ral things, there to be ſought after, as in their proper 
fountain. He that has ſharpneſs of underſtanding, and a 
good car to diſtinguiſh what nature teaches and divulges 
in her works, wonderfully improve by the contem- 
plation of natural things, and has no need of a maſter, to 
ſhew him what he may learn well enough from the 
' brute beaſts and the ts. Go, drone, take thy leſſon 
from the ant; conſider her toil, and become wiſe by her 
- example ; ſee how ſhe, without teacher or learning, lays up 
_ proviſion in aa ar nap for the winter. Plato took little 

notice of this docility, imagining, perhaps, there were no 

other maſters to inſtruc men, — thoſe mounted in 

chairs; which made him fay, The field and the trees can 

reach me nothing, but the converſation of men only in 

. the city. Solomon ſpoke better, when he begg'd of God 

the ability to govern his people: Give, if thou pleaſeſt, 
O God, 7 y Arr judgment, that he may rule t 
le, and diſtinguiſh between good and evil. By whi 


ask d only a clear and refin d underſtanding, tõ the 
end that when doubts occurr'd to him in his govern- 
ment, he might derive from the nature of the thing 
the true judgment he ought to make of it, without go- 
ing to {ck it in books: and it could be nothing elſe 


but 
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bat the nature of the thing that inform'd him, in the 
diſpute between the two women, which was the child's 
true roo namely, ſhe who could not bear the divide- 
ing of it. . 

Tu 2 fame kind of docility and clearneſs of under- 
ſtanding was given by Jeſus Chriſt to his diſciples, for 
their underſtanding the holy ſcriptures, after their na- 
tural dulneſs and indiſpoſition of mind was withdrawn, 
as it is ſaid, He opened their underſtandings, that they might 
underſtand the feriptures. | 

PLATO, ſpeaking of wits that were to learn the di- 
vine ſciences, fays, That they ought not only to make choice 

bold men, that ſhould ſtrike a terror into their enemies, 

ut alſo chiefly of thoſe to whom nature had been liberal 
in the gifts requiſite to divinity; that is to ſay, thoſe of 4 
ſharp and ready wit. By the way reprehending Solon for 
faying, this ſort of ſcience was to be ſtudied in old 

e 


gy pe E that are maſters of ſuch qualifications, ow 
eeed in the ſtudies they are engaged in with very little 
labour; becauſe their underſtand ng has nothing to do 
but to preſerve in their memory the figures and ſpecies 
that enable them, upon occaſion, to Aidute; thoſe na- 
rural things at all times, ſuggeſting to us ſuch ideas as 
we would frame to ourſelves in 46 — and when 


mory what the maſter teaches: Whence may be elcarly 
What an. abuſe is committed in- theſe 9 
D 3 
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the ſtudy of theology, ſeeing that many perſons whom 


nature deſign d to cultivate and till the earth, are very 


torward to thruſt themſelves into holy orders. 

W 1TH theſe two forts of qualities of which we have 
treated, correſpond as many kinds of wit ; Ariſtotle takes 
notice of the firſt, He has true wit that acquieſces in, and 
aſſents to him that ſpeaks truth, becauſe the man who re- 
mains not convinc'd by ſtrong and ſolid reaſons, and that 
forms not, in his memory, a good idea of what is pro- 
pos'd to him, ſufficiently declares to us, that his under- 
ſtanding is ſhallow. *Tis, indeed, worthy of obſervati- 


on, that many ſcholars very readily learn all their ma- 


ſters teach them, retaining it in their memories, with- 
out any difficulty, which may happen, becauſe the ma- 
ſter is of great ability, and ſuch a one as Axiſtotle deſcri- 
bed, when he ſaid, that it is requiſite for 4 learned man 


not only to know all that may be drawn from principles, 


but alſo that he have à perfect knowledge of the principles 
themſelves. R | 
Tuos k ſcholars that concur with ſuch a maſter, 
without doubt have an excellent wit; which they alſo 
further ſhew, when they receive and underſtand the doc- 
trine of the maſter, without his ſubjoining his own 
— and concluſions, with the ꝓrinciples upon which 
they are founded. | | 
Tuer are other rude and groſs dunces, who per- 
ceiving the ſharper wits in more- eſteem, very inconve- 
niently, and for quite different reaſons, in imitation of 
the other, preſs their maſter with a thouſand imperti- 
nences, he not being ſo able to clear their doubts, as they 
are to diſcover their weakneſs : tis of them Plato ſays, 
That they have not ſenſe enough to be convinc d. But he 
that has a nimble and ready wit, need not wholly rely 
on his maſter, nor {wallow down any thing that appears 
not to be conſonant to his doctrine. 2 
Ork xs are filent, and obey their maſter without 

the leaſt contradiction, becauſe they have not wit enough 
to diſcern the falfity and ill conſequence of his corolla- 
ries: from the firſt principles. 

+ ARISTOTLE has thus defin'd the ſecond difference 
of wit, He has the moſt excellent wit, who of himſelf un- 
+ . dlierſtand: 
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lerſtands every thing: which kind of diſcerning wit, bears 
the fame proportion with regard to knowledge and 
underſtanding, as human ſight does to forms and colours, 
when 'tis clear and penetrating. As ſoon as one opens 
his eyes, he diſtinguiſhes every thing, without another 
view or report; but if the ſight be ſhort and weak, the 
moſt apparent and cleareſt things in view cannot 
be diſcern'd, without borrowing the eyes of a third 
man, who repreſents them to him. An ingenious man, 
when he contemplates (that is to ſay, opens the eyes of 
his underſtanding) comprehends from the leaſt diſcourſe, 
the being of natural things, their difference, propriety, - 
and to what end they were created; but if there be not 
ſo large a capacity, the maſter, of courſe, muſt take the 
more pains with him, and yet, even then, as tis fre- 
quent, all his labour and application are to no purpoſe. 
Tux generality of people are not acquainted with this 
difference of wit, imagining tis no where to be found; 
and, indeed, not without great ſhew of reaſon, as the 
ſame philoſopher has very well obſerv'd : No Man ever 
came compleatly learned into the world, nor is there any 
natural knowledge amongſt men. In effect, we ſee by 
experience, that all they who have ſtudied, even to this 
very day, have wanted a maſter. Prodicus was Socrates's 
maſter, who by the oracle of Apollo was pronounc'd the 
wiſeſt man in the world; and Socrates taught Plato, 
whoſe wit was ſo extraordinary, that he delerv'd the 
ſurname of divine: Plato was Ariſtotle's maſter, of whom 
Cicero ſaid, That he was the greateſt wit that ever was. 


Now if this laſt difference of wit had been to be found 


in any, without doubt it would have been amongſt thoſe 
eminent perſons : ſeeing then. not one of them had it, 
'tis a ſtrong preſumption nature cannot give it us. 

ADAM only himſelf, as the divines deliver, was 
born entirely inſtructed, and fill d with the infus'd. ſci- 
ences; and he twas, who communicated them. to his 
ſucceſſors: from whence it may be concluded for cer- 
tain, that there is nothing new, and that there is no 
opinion in any kind of ſcience, that has not been main- 
tain d by one or other; according to that ſaying, There 
is nothing yet ſaid, that _ not been ſaid before. 
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To this tis anſwer'd, That Ariſtotle has defin'd a per- 
fect wit, as it ought to be, rather than as it was; 

He knew full well, there was none ſuch in nature. 
Even as Tully deſcrib'd a compleat orator, and own'd, 
was impoſſible to find ſuch a one, but that he would 
be the beſt that approach'd neareſt to the idea he had 
. drawn of one: tis the very fame in this difference of 
wit; for though we cannot meet with ſuch a perfect 
one as Ariſtotle has fram d, yet it muſt be granted, we 
_ have obſerv'd many perſons approach very near it, in- 
venting and ſaying ſuch things as they never heard from 
their maſters, nor any mouth, and that have been able 
to diſcern and diſprove the errors they taught them; 
ae leaſt it cannot be denied of Galen, that he had this 
difference of wit, when he ſaid, I have found out all 


#hings myſelf, having no other guide but the light only of 


my natural reaſon; whereas had ] followed ſome maſters, I 
had fallen into a thouſand errors. Now, though qarure 
gave theſe very perſons a wit that had its riſe, increaſe, 
perfect ſtate, and declenſion, yet ſhe render'd them com- 
leat at laſt, without doubt, though they arrived late at 
It, as Ariſtotle {aid ; but ſince ſhe gives it not but with 
theſe conditions, we need not be amazed if Plato and 
2 ſtood in need of their maſters to inſtruct 
THERE is a third difference of wit, which neverthe- 
leſs is not abſolutely different from what I have but now 
treated of; by 2 ue which, 2 12 without 
art or ſtudy, ſpoke ſuc rizing thin et true, 
as were — Hakis Gn At of. Plato 
calls this fort of wit, An excellent wit, with a mixture 
.of enthuſiaſm. Tis the ſame, ſays he, which inſpires the 

| s with what is impoſlible for them to conceive, 
without divine revelation. Whereupon he adds, Well 
may a poet be all in flames and raptures ; his perſon being 
'wholly ſacred, he can ſing nothing but what is full of God, 
who agitates him, tranſporting him beyond 1 2515 and 
above his own reaſon: But as for thoſe of an unelevated 


iris, they can never make moving verſes, nor prevail in 


Propheſy. I is not then from any human art poets _ 


— 


» 
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fuch fine things, that "thou, O Homer, breatheſt, but ra- 


ther from tranſports divine. i 

Tus third difference of wit adjuſted by Plato, is 
actually found among men: but to aſſert, that what 
fuch perſons ſay, is by divine revelation, would be an 
apparent and manifeſt abuſe, and ill-becoming ſo great 


a philoſopher as Plato; and is to have recourſe to uni- 


verſal cauſes, without 3 — made — — 
iry into particulars. Ariſtotle di er, who bei 

—— to 4 the reaſon of thoſe wonderful fm. 
pronounc'd in his time by the Si6yls, ſaid, That it came 
not to paſs by diſtemper, nor by divine inſpiration, but on- 
ly 5 a natural ill-remperament : the cauſe whereof is 
evident in natural philoſophy ; for all the governing fa- 
culties in man, the natural, the vital, the animal, and 
even the rational, require each their particular tempera- 
ment to perform their functions as they ought, with- 
out prejudicing, or 2 one with another. The 
natural virtue, as digeſtive of the food in the ſtomach, 
muſt have a due heat; that which gives appetite, cold; 
the retentive, dryneſs; and the expulſive, of what is 
nauſeous or ſuperfluous, a due — Whichſoever 
of theſe faculties poſſeſſes in a greater degree any of the 
four qualities by which it operates, will thereby be- 
come more powerful in that point, but not without 
impairing the reſt; becauſe, in effect, it ſeems impoſſible 
that all the four virtues and faculties, ſhould. be aflem- - 
bled in one and the fame place; ſince if that which 

requires ſome heat, becomes more potent, the other 
that operates by cold, cannot but be found more weak: 
which made Galen ſay, That a hot ſtomach digeſted much, 
yet had a bad appetite; that a cold flomach digeſted ill, 
but had a good one. The ſame thing happens in the 
ſenſes, and motions, which are operations of the ani- 
mal faculty. Great ſtrength of body ſhews abundance 
of earthineſs in the nerves and muſcles; for if thoſe 
parts are not finewy, hard and dry, they cannot act 
ſteadily: on the contrary, to have a quick and lively 
ſenſe, is a fign the nerves are compos'd of more airy, 
fine, and delicate parts; and that their temperament is 
hot and moiſt, How is it then poſſible that the fame 
vs E Bs nerves. 
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nerves ſhould have the temperament and natural com+ 
poſition which is required tor motion and for ſenſe, at 
one and the lame time, ſeeing that for theſe two things, 
there muſt be quite contrary qualities? Which is clear'd 
om experience; for whereas a man that is very ro- 
ouſt + 2 1 the ſenſe of 1 
d groſs, ſo when that is very exquiſite, he is 
faint and languid. " 888 
Tux rational powers, memory, imagination, and un- 
erſtanding are under the ſame rules. The memory, to 
de good and tenacious, requires ſome moiſture, and that 
the brain be of a groſs ſubſtance, as we ſhall prove here- 
after: on the contrary, the underſtanding muſt have a 
dry brain, pages of very ſubtile and delicate parts. 
The memory roceeding to a pitch, the under- 
| ing - muſt neceſſarily be lower'd and diminiſh'd as 
much. But be it as it will, I beg the curious reader to 
reflect upon all the men he has known endued with an 
excellent by nxt and — he'll find, as to the 
operations belo to ſtanding, are in a 
manner undiſbernable, | "I 
Tut fame happens, as to the imagination, when it 
exerts its ſelf ; for as to the operations relating to it, it 
ceth prodigious conceptions, and ſuch as aſtoniſh- 
ed Plato: and when a man, endued with ſuch an ima» 
ination, comes to concern himſelf in acting with un- 
ſtanding, one may, without doing him any injury, 
bind him as a lunatick. | =_ 
- WrHEnCcE may be concluded, that the wiſdom of I 
man muſt be moderate, well-tempered, and equal; as Ga- 
len eſteems thoſe the wiſeſt men that are well-temper'd, 
becauſe, they are not, as it were, intoxicated with too much 
om. 
„Nee was one of the greateſt natural 
and moral philoſophers of his time, who arrived at {a 
eat a perfection of underſtanding in his old age, that 
entirely loſt his imagination, inſomuch, that he both 
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Kid and did things ſo extraordinary, that the whole ci 
of Abdera took him for a natural; and accordingly diſ- 
teh d a courier to the iſle of Coa, where Hippocrates 
liv'd, to entreat him carneſtly, with offers of rich preſents, 
* 2 | to 
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to come immediately to cure Democritzs, who had loſſ 
all his ſenſes: which Hippocrates. readily complied with, 
as being curious to ſee and confer with the man, of 
whoſe admirable wiſdom he had heard ſo much noiſe. 
He departed that- very inſtant, and being arrived at the 


place ot his abode, which was a deſart, where he lived 


on a plain, he fell to diſcourſe him; and upon asking 
him queſtions, in order to diſcover the defects of his 
rational faculty, found him the wiſeſt man in the world g 
and told them that had brought him thither, That they 
themſelves were fools, and void of ſenſe; for having 
given ſo. raſh a judgment of ſo diſcreet a perſon; for, as. 
fortune would have it for Democritus, the matters 
treated on with Hipporrazes, at that time, appertain'd to 
the underſtanding, and not to the imagination, which. 


CHAP. I. | 
T he. differences amongſt men unqualißad 
| for. ſcience, K 


NE of the greateſt indignities that can be offer d 
in words, to a man arrived at years of diſ- 
cretion, is, ſaid Ariſtotle, to accuſe him of want of wit; 
by which alone, he diſtinguiſhes himſelf from the h 
and approaches near to God, and which is the greate 
glory that can be obtained by human nature. the 
contrary, he that is born a blockhead, is incapable of any 
Gott of literature; and where there is no. wiſdom, there 
fays Plato, can neither be true honour, nor good fortune; 
inſomuch, as the wiſe man declared, The fool. is born 
his own ſhame; ſeeing he muſt neceſſarily be degr 


to the inferior animals, and be looked upon as one of 


the herd, although he enjoy other advantages, as well 
thoſe of nature as fortune, in being handfome, noble, 
4. 22 4 B 6 rich, 
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rich, high-born, and raiſed even to the dignity of an 


Emperor. | — N 
I x ͤbehoves all men that have the care of youth, 
to attend diligently to their reſpective capacities, and 
to urge them only to ſuitable ſtudies and appli- 
cations. Tis certain, that learning and ſciences do 
not more embelliſn a genius proper for their culture and 
reception, than they expoſe him that by nature is a 
blockhead: ſo true is the ſaying, Learning is a ſnare to 
the feet of the fool, and as manacles to his right hands. 
This may be clearly ſeen in univerſity ſcholars, amongſt 
whom, ſome may be found that learn more in the firſt 
year than in the ſecond, and in the ſecond more than 
in the third: Whence came the ſaying, In the firſt year, 
they are Doctors; in the ſecond, Licentiates; — ov 9 
Batchelors; and in the fourth, Ignoramuss; and the rea- 
ſon of it is, as the wiſeman ſaid, The precepts and rules 

arts are but fetter, 70 inſipide. I ſhall therefore ex- 

rt my readers, as I hinted before, to ſtudy well what 
Jort of wit and ability falls to the fhare of thoſe whoſe 
education may be under their direction, that they may 
ſuit their manner of life and ny thereto, for tis certain 

BY 


that there is no man, how and im ſoever 
formed, but nature has deſigned him for ſomething ; and 
ke that will make but a deſpicable figure among the 
m—_ may _ in, args pe of 1 or 
sbandry, or perhaps, thro his induſtry, and ity, 
in mercantile affairs, may one day be able to fs ant 
common-1ealth, one way, which he could never be of 
ule to another. | | 
To come to the matter in hand: To the three kinds of 
wit propos'd in the ioregoing chapter, correſpond three 
reſpeQive kinds of diſability. There are ſome men whoſe 
fouls are ſo immers'd in matter, and clogg'd with the 
ities of the body that oppreſs the rational faculty, that 
they are eternally incapable of conceiving or acting any 
thing relating to learning and knowledge. The Gabi. 
lity of theſe people, very much reſembles that of eu- 
nuchs; having diſabled underſtandings, cold and malefic, 
if one * ſay, without natural heat or vigor to pro- 
duce the leaſt thought of learning; theſe never arrive * 
* mu 
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much as at the firſt principles of arts, and are unable to 
form an idea of them in their minds; from whence we 
may ſtrongly conclude: them wholly incapable of the 
ſciences, and that the gate through which they ſhould * 
paſs, is compleatly barr'd, ſo that they need not break 
their brains to ſtudy, for neither the laſh of the rod, nor 
method, nor examples, nor time, nor experience, nor 
any thing in nature, can ſufficiently excite them to bring 
forth any thing. The men of this incapacity differ very 
little from brute beaſts; they are always mow nor 
ſeem they ever to awake; of ſuch the wiſe-man yoke, 
To ſet the treaſures of wiſdom before the eyes of a fool, is as 
ſpeaking to a man in a ſound ſleep: The compariſon is 
very juſt and proper, becauſe ſleep and ſtupidity proceed 
alike from the fame principles, that is to fay, the great 
coldneſs and exceeding moiſture at the brain. 
THERE is another kind of incapacity in wit, not 
quite ſo ſtupid as the former, becauſe, at leaſt, they con- 
ceive the firſt principles; and draw concluſions thence, 
tho few, and not without much pains: but the impreſ- 
ſion of them remains in their memories no longer than 
their maſters are talking to them, and making them 
underſtand the fame by examples and: methods of teach- 
ng agreeable to their rude and groſs underſtandings. 
They reſemble ſome women, who being big with chill, 
are delivered, but the child dies as ſoon as it is born. 
Theſe mens brains are full of a flegmatic moiſture, for 
which cauſe the ideas finding nothing oily, or viſcous, 
neither ſtick nor are pliant; wherefore to teach them, * 
would be to draw water with a ſieve. A fools heart 
and mind are like a bottomleſs veſſel, pour in what precepts 
of wiſdom you pleaſe, none will remain there. 
- TaERE is a third fort of diſability very common 
among men of letters, who have ſome ſmattering of 
wit; for they take the firſt notions, and draw thence 
their concluſions, with which they overcharge and load 
thetr memory, but when they ſhould range every thi 


in order, commit a thouſand blunders. There is fou 


ſo great a confuſion of the figures in the memory ot 

this third ſort of inſipids, that when they would be un- 
derſtood, they hays no lefs than an hundred ways of 
ENS - aa 
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ſpeaking to expreſs themſelves, becauſe they have cons- 
ceiv'd an infinity of things, altogether undigeſted, and 
without order or connexion of parts. Theſe, in the ſchools, 
are calld confus d, whoſe brains are unequal, as well in 
fubſtance as temperament; in ſome places compos d of 
delicate parts, and in others of groſs, and ill-temper'd ; 
and 3 is alſo 0 —f un- uniform, ſome- 
times the witty notable things, and imme- 
diatel ortho thouſand impertinences: of theſe 
it is fd, A fool's wiſdom-in his brains, is like a houſe in 
rains; his knowledge wants words. to expreſs it ſelf. | 
"Nay, I have obſerv'd a fourth defect amongſt men 
of letters, which is not alt incapacity, and yet 
they have not wit enough; I find they that poſſeſs 
it, take learning, retain it firmly in their memory, fix 
the forms with the correſpondence they ought to have, 
; us oy” acting very well when there is occaſion. 
it; but if one s them, and ſhould ask the eſ- 
ſential cauſes of what they know and underſtand, they 
_ are eaſily found to have no bottom, and that all their 
ſufficiency was but a faculty to comprehend the terms 
and axioms of the doctrine they were taught, without 
penetrating how, or why it was ſo. Ariſtotle faid of 
theſe, That there are ſome men who ſpeak, as it were, by 
natural inſtinct, and ſay more than they know, or conſider, 
er 1 . inanimate ny ons fail not to act 
well, a are as inſenſible of the effects they 
Ini 2s thy fn of Charts hernry andthe eee af the 
is, nature leads them, ſo that they cannot fail of attaining. 
their end. Ariſtotle might well have compar'd them to 
ſome animals, who ſeem to perform all their actions 
with a ſnewy of reaſon and deſign; but he ſuppoſing 
theſe animals had, at leaſt, ſome kind of knowledge 
what they did, paſs d to inanimate agents, becauſe, in his 
opinion, theſe though not wiſe, and wanting wit, yet 
ed, and very well too, without being able to di- 
 Ringuiſh the effect from the ultimate cauſe. This dif- 
ference of incapacity, or, if you pleaſe, of wit, might be 
fully made out, if, without offence to any, I were per- 
mitted to. point to the perſons; for 1 have bath ſeen 
+ CHAP. 
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Proper for different Capacities. 1g 
CHAP. in. 

T he child who has neither wit nor ability 

requifite to the intended ſcience, cannot 

prove a great proficient, though be have. 


the beſt maſters, many books, and ſbould. 
labour at it all the days of his life. 


ICERO, in order to accompliſh his ſon Marcus 
in that fort of learning he had made choice of for 
him, thought it would be ſufficient to ſend him to an 
academy ſo famous throughout the world, as that of 
Athens, to place him under ſo, great a maſter as Cratip» 
pus, one of the moſt celebrated 3 of the age, 
and in a city, which, by the vaſt concourſe of people of 
all nations met together, muſt unavoidably furniſh him 
with 4 multitude of great examples, and novel accidents, 
that would experimentally inſtruct him, in his deſigned 
ſtudies; yet, notwit ing all the beſt methods an 
indulgent father could take (buying ſome, and —_— 
other books for him) hiſtory informs us that he prov” 
2 meer blockhead, equally deſtitute of eloquence and 
hiloſophy (nature often even with the ſon, for 
prodigality to the father): and, indeed, that great 
orator was miſtaken, in imagining that the induſtry of 
ſuch a maſter, the beſt books, the moſt reſin d conver» 
ſation of that famous town, and an unwearied applica- 
tion of mind, together with time ſufficient to build his 
hopes upon, could ſupply the defects. of a ſoul naturally 
incapable both of elaquence and philoſophy. At length, 
we find he was. diſappointed, which is the leſs to be 
wonder d at, being miſled by innumerable inſtances that 
flatter d him with the like 99 
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his ſon. Nay, he himſelf acquaints us, That Xenocrate; 
bad no genius for the ſtudy of natural and moral philo- 
fophy, (for Plato uſed to call him his hopele/s ſcholar ) 
"yet the indefatigable "diligence of the tutor, and conti- 
nued endeavours of the pupil, produc'd an excellent phi- 
. - loſopher.” He fays alſo of Cleanthes, that he was ſo ſtu- 
pid, that no mafter would admit him to his ſchool, 
which ſhamed the youth to ſuch a degree, that by an 
aſſiduous application, he acquired the greateſt reputation 
for know| Nor were there the leaſt hopes that 
Demoſthenes ſhould ever ſucceed in eloquence, who, as 
authors affirm, was almoſt a man before he could ſpeak; 
yet, thro' his own unwearied labours, and the aſſiſtance 
of good maſters, he became the greateſt orator in the 
world. And Twlly, amongſt other things, recounts, 
that he had ſuch an impediment in his ſpeech, that he 
could not pronounce letter R; yet, by his addreſs, 
he {o happily overcame it, that it was impoſſible to diſ- 
cern his former defect; which gave birth to the ſaying, 
That human _— for ſtudies, reſembles a game at ta- 
Sles, where, if the dice run croſs, the gameſter muſt ſupply 
| the want of fortune with his better play. But, according 
do my principles, the anſwer is ready to all Cicero's ex- 
 _ -amples. For, as I ſhall prove er, a flow wit in 
children, promiſes a happier progreſs in their riper age, 
more than an early acute wit; as a pregnant infancy 
preſages a declining manhood. Had Cicero been ac- 
quainted with the genuine ſigns which diſcover a ge- 
nius in the firſt age, he would have found, that De- 
_ moſthenes's ſtammering, and Xenocrates's dulneſs, were 
happy indications of a future ability. For, not to rob 
good maſters of the reward of their induſtry and fa- 
| Uigue, in cultivating rude, as well as docile tempers, yet, 
if the youth has not a pregnant intellect ſuſceptible of 
proper rules and precepts appropriated to the art he ſtu- 
dies, even the Roman orator's diligent care of his fon, 
as alſo all the prudence of the beſt of fathers, prove vain 
and fruitleſs. Sciences are, in a manner, natural to thoſe 
only that have proper wits; and maſters have no more 
to do with their ſcholars, as I take it, than to open the 


way to learning; for if they have good — 
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theſe alone they may attain great perfection; otherwiſe 
they do but vex themſelves and their teachers, and will 
never arrive at what they pretend to. For, were Im 
ſelf a maſter, before I received any ſcholar to my ſchool, 
I would ſift him narrowly, to find out, if I „what 
kind of genius he had; and if I diſcover'd in him a pro- 
ng r learning, I would chearfully receive him; 
cif found he was not in the leaſt capable of any 
learning, I would adviſe him to waſte no more time, 
nor loſe any more pains, but ſeek out ſome other way to 
live, that required not ſuch abilities as learning does. 
EXPERIENCE exactly agrees with this, for we ſee 
a great many ſcholars enter upon the ſtudy of each ſci- 
:ence, let the maſter be good or bad, and in the conclu- 
ſion, ſome attain to great learning, others to indifferent, 
and the reſt have done nothing throughout their whole 
courſe, but loſt their time, ſpent their money, and beat 
their brains to no purpoſe. 
Tu difficulty of accounting for this, would not be 
great, if we duly reflected, that thoſe who are unapt for 
one, are fit for another ſcience; and that the moſt in- 
genious in one ſort of 3 proceeding to another, 
make nothing of it. I myſelf can atteſt the truth of 
this; for, there were three ſchool-fellows of us, that 
were ſet at the ſame time to learn Latin; one took it 
very readily, the other two could never ſo much as 
make a tolerable oration. However, all three fell upon 
Logic; and one that could make no hand of Grammar, 
eagle- like, penetrated into that art, whereas the other 
two could not advance the leaſt ſtep therein during the 
whole courſe. But then again, all three paſſing to the 
ſtudy of Aſtronomy, a thing very ob — that 
could neither learn Latin nor Logic, in a few days ſpace 
underſtood Aſtronomy better than the maſter that taught 
him, of which the other two could underſtand nothing. 
This. was a convincing proof, that each ſcience requires 
a particular and proper genius, which being diverted 
from that, is — in any other. Admitting this 
to be true, as no doubt it is, whoever ſhould at this 
time of day, go into any of our colleges, to ſound and 
examine the abilities of the youth there, he would find 
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reaſon to move many from one ſcience to another, 
while great numbers of others he would be forced to 
turn out of doors for dunces, and put others in their 
places, whoſe narrow fortunes have condemn'd them 
to ſome mechanick trade, tho' by nature, better qua- 

lined for learning. 

Tris ine the caſe, it is convenient, before the 
child be {ent to ſchool, to ſound his inclination, and the 
natural tendency of his ſenſes, in order to find out 
what ſtudy is moſt agreeable to his capacity, that he may 
wholly apply himſelf to that. We muſt conſider likewiſe, 
that there are other qualifications no leſs. neceſſary than 
a natural diſpoſition to make a learned man. There- 
fore — ſaid, That wit in man may hold ſome 
| — with the earth, and the ſeed ſown in it; 
though the ſoil of itſelf prove fertile and fat, never- 
theleſs it * be manured, and care taken what ſort of 
ſeed is moſt natural to it, for all land is not alike fit for 
all forts of grain; ſome bearing better wheat than bar- 
2 other better barley than wheat; and of the fame earth, 
ſome. parts are obſerved to bring forth brighter and 
rr nor is this all that a good 
Sband-man is to do, for, after he has till d * ound 

1 due ſeaſon, he waits the proper ſeed-ti ich is 
| — to be expected at all parts ol the year; —— 
„he clears it ot the weeds, that it may 

— and thrive, to produce the expected fruit. So 
| likewet it is requiſite the ſcience moſt natural to the 
man being-known, that he ſhould be ſet to the. ſtudy 
of it in his childhood, which is the fitteſt time to learn. 
Beſides, as the life of man is ſhort, and arts tedious and 
toilſome, it is the more neceſſary to allot time enough 
for the attainment and exerciſe of them. The memory 
of children, ſays Ariſtotle, reſembles a blank paper, and 
being but y and tender, is capable of any impreſ- 
fion; not like that of grown men, which being ſtuffed 

with a multitude of objects they have ſeen in the 

courſe of their life, is not ' capable of receiving new ones. 
For this 5 eaſon, ſays Plato, in the preſence of our chil- 
" . 


good actions, which may excite them to virtue, for whatever 
they learn at that age, they will never forget. 
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HOEVER therefore would learn Latin, or 


other ought todo it in his tender age, for if be 


ſtays till he arrives at a confirm'd maturity, he will ne- 
122 rhich is yourb, 

In t of man's which is 
ſome pains ſhould "ns in the art of yl —.— 
then t 3 to diſcover itſelf; and be- 
ing inured to the rules and precepts of logic, falls in- 
ſenſibly into more familiar methods of diſcourſing and 
arguing in the ſciences and diſputations. 

MannooD comes next, when all the ſpeculative 
ſciences may be learn'd, for then the underſtanding is 
mature. It is true, Ariftotle, with ſome juſtice, excepts 
natural philoſophy ; alledging, that a young. man is not 
ſufficiently qualified for that ſtudy, becauſe that is a ſci- 
ence of higher conſideration, and therefore requires-a 
ſtronger judgment than any other. 

THe age adapted for — known, a proper 
place to learn them in ſhould be forthwith ſought after, 
where they teach nothing elſe, as at the academies; for 
the youth muſt be removed from his father's houſe, 
becauſe the fondneſs of his relations and friends are great 
impediments to ſtudy. Which is very viſible in ſuch 
ſcholars as are natives of thoſe cities and places where 
univerſities are ſeated, very few of whom ever prove 
learned. But this might be eaſily remedied, by ſendin 
the natives of Oxford to ſtudy in Cambridge, and tho 
of Cambridge to Oxford. To abandon one's native place 
to be made wiſer and worthier, is of ſuch importance, 
that no maſter in the world can teach one a more uſe- 
ful leſſon. | | 

TAE third caution is, to find out a maſter of a clear 
head, and good method in teaching, of ſolid and ſound 
learning, without ſophiſtry or criflin ; for all that the 
ſcholar has to do during the time . learns, is to re- 
ceive all the maſter propounds, becauſe he has neither 
wit nor diſcretion ſufficient, at the tender years which 
is neceſſary for him to be initiated into learning, to diſ- 
cern or diſtinguiſh between right and wrong. 2 
$ "18 H E 
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- Txt fourth confideration to be made uſe of, is, to 
ſtudy the ſcience. with order, beginning at its very prin- 
ezples, paſſing through the middle to the end, not 
making thoſe firſt principles, which r others. 
For this reaſon, it was ever eſteemed a fault to hear ſe- 
veral lectures on divers ſubjects, and to carry them 
home promiſcuouſly; leaving, by this means, ſuch a 
medly of yew on the mind; that when they come to 
be put in practice, a man can have no reeourle to the 
precepts of this art, becauſe they are not in any con- 
venient order: It is much better to take ſome pains in 
each diſtin& ſtudy, in a method moſt natural to its in- 
ſtitution, becauſe the fame way it is acquir d, it will be 
| till retain d in the memory. And more particularly it 
is neceſlary this be obſervd by ſuch as have naturally a 
confus'd underſtanding, which may be eaſily remedied, 
- by hearing one thing at once, and that being over, to pro- 
ceed to another, and ſo till the whole art be run through. 
Galen, well knowing of what importance it was to 
* ſtudy the matter with method and order, writ a book 
on ſe to direct the method which ought to be 
abſerv d in reading his works, to the end the phyſician 
might not be confounded. To this others add, That a 
ſcholar, in learning, ſnould never have more than one 
book, in which is clearly contain'd the point he ſtudies, 
and apply himſelf to that alone, and not to many, leſt he 
ſhould be confounded and perplex d; and fo far they arc 

in the right. . | 
Tux laſt thing that makes a very learned man, is to 
ſpend much time in ſtudy,” to wait patiently its dige- 
ſtion, and to allow it ſettlement ; for even as the 
body is not nouriſhed by the quantity of what we eat 
or drink in a day, ſo much as by the quality of it, 
| When it is aſſimilated and digeſted by the ſtomach; fo 
. dur underſtanding is not improv'd by the great deal we 
read in a ſhort time, but by what we underſtand by 
little and little, and pauſe upon between whiles. Wit, 
like _ animal, and man, has its ſeveral that 
is to ſay, its beginning, progreſſion, perfect ſtate, and 
Aeclenſion: It rang childhood, — up in ado- 
leſcency, comes to a conſiſtence in the . and 
5 n ; | eclines 
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declines in old age. So that he, who would know when 
his underſtanding is at the pitch of perfection, may be 
aſſur d *tis between thirty-three, and the end of fifty 
years, more or leſs. And whoever would write books, 
ſhould do it at that very age, not ſooner, or later, un- 
leſs he would eat his words, or change his opinion, 

HowEveR the of man holds not in all people 
the ame meaſure jon; for in ſome, child- 
hood draws to a period in the twelfth; in others, not 
till the fourteenth; in ſome, it determines the ſixteenth; 
and in the reſt, not till the eighteenth year. Theſe 
live long, becauſe their youth reaches to little leſs than 
forty ; and. their manhood holds on to fixty years. Be- 
ſides which, they have twenty years of old age; whence 
their thread ſtretches to eighty; which is the uſual li- 
mit of the healthieſt. The firſt that finiſh their child- 
hood at twelve years, are very ſhort-liv'd, begin early 
todiſcourſe, their beard comes ſoon, and their wit laſts but 
a little time; theſe ordinarily decline at thirty-five, and 
end their days at eight and * years. | 

THERE is not one of all the qualifications already 
mention'd, but what is very neceſlary, uſeful, and con- 
venient to be obſerved, that the young ſtudent may 
come to ſomething; but above alk to poſſeſs a genius 
ſuitable to the ſcience he is to ſtudy. For, with this, 
we have obſery'd, that many men who have begun to 
ſtudy in a far-ſpent age; nay, though they have met 
with bad maſters, an ill — ſtudied in their 
native country; yet, notwithſtanding all theſe diſadvan- 
tages, have, in a ſhort time, prov'd very learned men, 
Baldus is an excellent inſtance of the truth of this obſer- 


vation; who coming to ſtudy the law in his old age, 
was laughed at, and told, Sero venis, Balde, in alio ſeculo 


eris advocatus: yet, having a genius adapted to that 
ſtudy, he proved, in a ſhort time, a very extraordinary 
lawyer. Nature, ſays Hippocrates, is the moſt 3 | 
condition of all, by aſſiſtance of which, thoſe that apply 

themſelves to arts, penetrate throughly. No man con- 
firms the truth of this better than Tully, who full of 
grief to ſee that nothing could make his ſon a ſcholar, 
expreſs d humſelf after this manner, To firive againſt na- 


ture, 
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ture, what is it but -giant-like to make war with the 
1 have fid, what more reſemble; 
war with heaven, than for an inſipid to ſet 
= -a man of parts? For, like as the giants never 
OM hands but were always ' baffled by them, 
even-{o-empty pretenders to learning, that ſtrive againſt 
nature, will, in the end, have the worſt of it. And the 
Ame author adviſes us not to offer violence to na- 
ture, nor attempt to be orators in ſpite of her, for it 
will be but loſt labour. This leads me to inquire what 
that nature is, which qualifics « man for lexnin, 


r 
25 bat nature = qualifies a man for. 
learning. 


2 b and much uſed by the « anci- 

ent philoſophers, That nature-qualifies man for learn- 
ing: art with its phe and precepts facilitates, but uſe 
12 of parti aalen fade maſtery. But no 
—— nature is, nor in what 
claſs of cauſes it ought to be rank d; they only affirm, 
Whoſotver pretends to learning, and wants that alone, arts, 
experience, maſters, books, and induſtry prove all in vain. 
There is a great conteſt between the natural philoſophers, 
and the vulgar, about aſſigning the cauſe of this 
effect: The v obſerving a man of great abilities 
immediately d God to be the author of them, 
without giving themſelves any further trouble; and 
with — becauſe, in thee, every good and per- 
fetch gift cometh from above. There is no natural cauſe, 
ay the philsſophers, can produce effects arm'd- with 
ſuch force and en En as God: So far they are all agreed, 
en 9 9 
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the WY than water, illuminates more than the fun himſelf, and 
ble; in our particular formation, tis that which preſides over 
ſet nature, and that diſpenſes or denies wit to men. Which 
ver conſideration made the royal prophet cry out, Thy hand: 
em, ¶ have made me and faſhiomed me; give me underſtanding 
inſt Wi chat I may learn thy commandments. A natural philoſo- 
the pher being in diſcourſe one day with * a 
na- curious gardener came up to them, asked them, 
it What was the reaſon, that having taken ſuch pains with 
hat the earth, to dig, to ſift, to cleanſe, and it, yet it 
never brought forth ſo ſeed as he ſow'd ; whereas 
the plants it produc'd of its own accord, up with 
a great deal of eaſe ? The grammarian an{wer'd, it came 
to paſs by the divine providence, which had fo diſposd 
it, for the good -government of the world. But the 
natural philoſopher fell a laughing at that anſwer, ſeeing 
he had recourſe to God, as being ignorant of the con- 
nexion of natural cauſes, and in what manner their ef- 
fects are produced. The other ug him laugh, ask d 
. kim, if he Tidicul'd him? The philoſopher anſwer d., 
It was not him, but the maſter that had taught him no 
better; for the gardener's queſtion was natural, ſeeing. 
the plants the earth produces of her ſelf, come out ot 
ei- her own bowels; and thoſe the gardener faiſes, are 
n- forc'd by art, and are the daughters of a mo- 
iſe ther; and therefore, like an unkind ſtep- mother, ſhe com- 
no municates not to them the virtue and nouriſhment that 
at ſhould make them thrive. | 
n, HIPPOCRATES confirm'd this in the viſit he 
Fs, made to the great philoſopher Democritus, who ac- 
». quainted him with the falſe notions the people had of 
„ phyſick, who had nothing in their mouths, but that 
is God had healed them, and if it had not pleaſed him, 
s, the phyſician's care and skill had been all employed to 
a, no purpoſe, and the like. This is the old way of talk» 
d ing, and which has ſo often been in vain exploded by 


B the naturaliſts, that it is not worth while to endeavour 
5 to ſilence it; neither is it altogether convenient, becauſe 
h the vulgar, who are not acquainted with the particular 
, cauſes of any effect whatever, anſwer better, and with 


more truth, from the univerſal cauſe, which is * 
A . * 
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4 than torun into impertinences. But let us talk at what 
| rate we pleaſe, God is always underſtood to be the 
= author, even of nature; for when Ariftotle ſaid, God and 
= nature make nothing in vain, he never meant that na- 
ture was an univerſal cauſe, having a power ind ent 
upon God, but a name only of that order and ſubordi- 
nate rule appointed by God himſelf in the creation of 
the world, to the end that ſuch effects might duly ſuc- 
ceed, as were neceſſary to its conſervation and conti- 
nuance in the ſame ſtate; for the natural order of the 
univerſe, by us called nature, from the creation to this 
day, has ſuffer d no change or alteration in the leaſt; 
for God made it with ſo much wiſdom and prudence, 
that not to continue conſtant in that order, would be 
tacitly to lay a blame upon his works. | 
Bor as what we have ſaid on this head, is too looſe 
and confus'd a 22 of nature, we will endeavour 
to find out another meaning of this word, which may 
be more accommodated to our purpoſe. 
_ ARISTOTLE, and all other natural philoſophers, 
were more particular, calling nature, every ſubſtantial 
form that gives * to a thing, and is the principle of 
all its operations. In which ſenſe, our rational ſoul, 
with good reaſon, is call d nature, for from thence we 
receive the form and being we have of men, and the 
Lame is the principle of all our actions; for all rational 
ſouls are of equal perfection, as well the wiſe man's as 
the fool's, and ſo we may not pronounce, that it is na- 
ture, in this ſenſe, makes a man witty; for if that were 
true, all men would be equal in wit and capacity, and 
"thereupon the fame Ariſtotle found out another ſignifi- 
cation of nature, "importing the reaſon and cauſe of a 
man's being capable or incapable ; ſaying, that the tem- 
perament of the four firſt qualities (heat, cold, moiſture, 
and dryneſs) were to be call'd nature, inaſmuch as from 
them proceed, all the abilities of men, all the virtues and 
yices, and all the great variety of wit we diſcover in the 
world. And he proves it clearly, by conſidering the 
ſeveral parts of the age of the wiſeſt man, who, in his 
childhood, is little more than a brute beaſt, employing no 
bother powers than the iraſcible and — z me 
F yout 
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nn comes, he betrays an admirable wit, which we 
ee continues to a certain period, and no longer; for old 
age drawing on, his wit every day declines, till in the 
end it is wholly loſt. Aſſuredly the diverfity of wit pro- 
ceeds not from the rational ſoul, for that in all ages is 
the fame, without ſuffering any alteration in its vigor 
or ſubſtance; except a man in the ſeveral ſtages of his 
life changes his conſtitution, or has a different diſpoſi- 
tion; and from hence is it that the ſoul acts one part 
in childhood, another in youth, and yet another in old 


age; whence may be drawn. an evident argument, that 
ume bod 


ing the fame foul performs contrary acts in one and the 
y; by having im each diviſion of age, a different 
temperament; whenſoever ot two boys, the one is wit- 
ty, the other a dunce, the ſame happens by each having 
a different temperament from the other, which (being 
the Rees of all the Laue of a reaſonable ſoul) 
is by phyſicians and philoſophers calld Nature; in which 
enſe this ſaying, Nature makes able, is properly verified. 
In confirmation of which doctrine, Galen wrote a book, 
roving, that the operations of the foul were influenc'd 
by the temperament of the body, in which it dwelt ; and 
that by reaſon either of heat, cold, moiſture, and dri- 
neſs of the climate where they lived, or the qualities of 
the meat they eat, and of the waters they drank, and 
of the air they breathed'in, ſome were fools and others 
wiſe; ſome ſtout and others cowards; ſome cruel and 
others gentle; ſome reſery'd and others open, ſome! 
and others ſpeakers of truth; ſome traytors and others 
loyal; ſome turbulent and others calm; ſome crafty and 
others ſincere ; ſome ſordid and others generous; ſome mo- 
deſt and others impudent; ſome incredulous and others 
credulous ; in proof of which, he quotes many places 
out of Hippocrates, Plato, and Ariſtotle, aſſerting, that 
the diverſity of nations as to the frame of their bodies, 
and the turn of their ſouls, was owing to this difference 
of temperament. And tis found true by experience, 
how much the Greeks differ from the Scythians ; the 
French from the Spaniards ; the Indians trom the Ger- 
mans, and the Ethiopians from the Engliſh. Finally, al- 
tho Galen did not arrive at the particular —— 
| | C 
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che difference of wits amongſt men, yet he knew full well 
it was neceſſary to make a repartition of the ſciences 
among the youth, and to aſſign to each, that which was 
moſt ſuitable to his genius; when he faid, That well- 
order d republicks ſhould employ men of great wiſdom. and 
knowledge, who in their growing years ſhould ſound the 
wit and natural application of each, ſo to engage them to 
learn the art IF agreeable to them, not leaving it to 
them to af} at their own choice. * 
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CHAP. v. 


What power the temperament bas to make a 
T man wiſe and good- natur d. 


TFT JIPPOCRATES, in conſideration of the good diſ- 
poſition of our rational ſouls, and how frail and 
changeable human bodies are wherein they reſide, 
deliver d a ſentence worthy ſo great an author: Our 
rational ſoul is always the ſame, throughout the whole 
. conſe of our liſe, * and in age, when we are children, 
I and grown men: The body, quite contrary, never continges 
in one ſtate, nor is there any means to keep it ſo; for 
childhood is, and will be, hot and moiſt; youth, tempe- 
rate; manhood, hot and dry; middle- age, moderate in 
heat and cold, but inclining to drine s, and old- age, 
cold and dry; therefore he d. When the four elements, 
but more eſpecially five and water, enter the compoſition of 
man's body, in the ſume proportion and meaſure, the ſoul 

| 2 very ce ard endued with an excellent me- 
; but if the water exceed the fire, it proves ſtupid 

and dull, - ſo much through any detect of —— 
as from the depravity of the inſtrument wherewith ſhe 
acts. Which Galen egos np well, boldly concluded, 
hat all the inclinations and diſpoſitions of a rational ſou], 
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follow'd without doubt the conſtitution of the body 
with which ſhe was cloathed ; and proceeding yet tar- 
ther, he blames the moral philoſophers for not ſtudying 
phyſick, ſeeing tis certain, that not only prudence, 
which is the foundation of all the virtues, but alfo 
fortitude, juſtice, and temperance, with their oppoſite 


vices, depend in great meaſure on our conſtitutions; + 


therefore he Aid, It was the employment of phyſick to ex- 
fel vices from man, and to introduce their contrary vir- 
tues: ſo that he has left us an art to extinguiſh luſt, and 
to promote chaſtity ; to render the 3 more pliant 


and tractable; the covetous, liberal; the coward, valiant; 


the ignorant, wiſe and knowing: and all the care he em- 
ploys to obtain his end is, = 

ſtitution of the body, by the aſſiſtance of phyſick, and 
a regimen correſponding to each virtue, and contrary to 


each vice, without any, regard in the leaſt of the foul ; 


urſuant to the opinion of Hippocrates, who openly de- 
der d, the ſoul — not ſubj — Pre: , and flood 
in need of no power to acquit herſelf of thoſe ties ſhe 
was under, provided ſhe organs: whereupon 
he conceiv'd it was little leſs than an error, to ſeat the 
virtues in the ſoul, and not in the organs of the body, 
by which the ſoul acted, and without which he — 
no virtue was to be acquired, except by introducing a 
new temperament. 

Bur this opinion of his is erroneous, and contrary to 
that ordinarily received by the moral philoſophers, that 
the virtues are ſpiritual habits, having their {eat in the 
rational ſoul; for ſuch as the ſubject is, ſuch muſt be 
the accident which is received: moreover, that the foul 
being the agent and mover, and the body the patient 
which is moved by it, it is much more to the purpoſe 


to place the virtues in the agent, rather than in the pa- 


tient, | 
And were the virtues and vices ſuch habits as depended 
purely on the conſtitution, it might thence be conclu- 
ded, that man acted only as a natural agent, and not as 
2 free one; for fo he would be inevitable ſway'd, in 
roportion to the or bad diſpoſition attending 
is conſtitution, 1 conſequence his beſt — 
N 2 would 


to correct the ill con- 
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would deſerve no reward, nor his worſt any puniſhment, 

according to the faying, That as to things which are 
al to us, we can. neither merit nor demerit. But on 

the contrary, we fee a great many perſons who fail not 

tao be virtuous, in ſpite of a contiontng that is vicious 

and deprav'd, and ſuch as rather diſpoſes them to evil 
rding to that ſaying, That à wiſe man is 


cerns wile and diſcreet actions, we ſee many indiſcretions 
committed by very wiſe and well-temper'd men ; as on 
the other fide, not a few diſcreet actions performed by 
perſons that are not ſo; and who are of no happy con- 
| Kitution. Whence we may collect, that prudence and 
wiſdom, and other human virtues, are from the ſoul, 
and depend not at all upon the compoſition or frame of 
body, as Hippocrates and Galen have vainly imagin d. 
Bor as it may ſeem ſtrange, that theſe two great 
phyſicians, and with them Ariſtotle and Plato, were of 
the fame opinion, and all without truth; we are to 
take notice therefore, that the perfect virtues, ſuch as 
the moral philoſophers treat of, are ſpiritual habits, 
which have place in the rational ſoul, and whoſe bein 
is altogether independent upon the body. From whic 
it is evident, there is in man neither virtue nor vice, 
I fay- nothing of furpernatural virtues, as being not of 
this rank) that has its proper e ee of body, ei- 
to facilitate or retard him in his actions; this tem- 


t then, the moraliſts improperly call virtue or 
vice, conſidering that men, ordinarily ſpeaking, betray 
no other inclinations than thoſe mark'd out. by this tem- 
perament. I fay, ordinarily ſpeaking, becauſe in effect 
many mens ſouls are fill d with perfect virtue, although 
the organs of their body afford them no temperament 
ſubſer vient to accompliſh the deſires of the foul; and 
yet nevertheleſs, for all that, by virtue of their free- will, 
they fail not to act like good men, though not without 
ſome 1 and reluctance: according to which St. 
Paul has Haid, I delight in the law of God after the in- 
ward man, but I ſee another law in my members war- 
ring againſt the law 7 my mind, and bringing me into 
captivity to the law of ſm, mhich is in my members. F 
Les * -* 1 | wretche 
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than good, according 
ſaperior to the ill influences of heaven: and for what con- 
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wretched man that I am ! who ſhall deliver me from the 
body of this death ? I thank God through Feſus Chriſt 
our Lord. So then with the mind I my ſelf ſerve the law 
of God, but with the fleſh the law of ſm. In which 
words St, Paul gives us to underſtand, that he felt 
within himſelf two laws, wholly oppoſite; one in his 
ſoul, which made him to love God's law, the other in 
his members, which led him to ſin. 

Wirn ſuch like inclinations as theſe, virtuous perſons 
find it a hard task to. live well, and not without reaſon 
was it ſaid, That the road to virtue was cover d over 
with thorns : but if the ame ſoul that is bent upon me- 
ditation, meets a brain hot and dry, which are the diſpo- 
ſitions peculiar to watching; and if, when it attempts 
to faſt, it finds a ſtomach hot and dry; of which conſti- 
tution, according to Galen, the man is that loaths meats; 
and if when it aims to embrace chaſtity, it meets the 
parts cold and moiſt, without doubt it will accompliſh 
the ſeveral purpoſes without any ſtruggle. or reluctance 
whatever, becauſe the law of the mind and the law of 
the members exact both the fame thing, and ſuch a 
man, in ſuch a caſe, may act virtuouſly, without any 
violence to his nature. | f 

ARISTOTLE knew well, that a temperament 
made a man prudent, and of a good diſpoſition; which 
occaſion d him to fay, That the good temperament did 
not only affect the body, but alſo the mind of man: but 
he has not ſhewn what this temperament was; 
on the contrary, he aſſerted, That mens diſpoſations were 
founded upon hot and cold: but Hippocrates and Galen 
exclude; thoſe two qualities -as vicious, approving the 
equality of temperament, where the heat exceeds not 
cold; nor the moiſture, drineſs;- which made Hippo- 
crates ſay, If the great moiſture of the water, and the ex- 
ceſſcue drineſs of the fire, are equally temper'd in the body, 
the man will be very wiſe. Nevertheleſs, many phyſi- 
cians, becauſe of the great reputation of the author, 
upon enquiring into this temperament, have found that 
it does not anſwer what Hippocrates promiſed ; but on 
the contrary, their opinion was, that thoſe who had it 

s Weak men, and of litde vigor;: 40d did not expres. 
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in their actions ſo much conduct as thoſe of an ill con- 
ſtitution; altho indeed they are of a very ſweet and affable 
temper, and inoffenſive to every man in word and deed, 
which makes them paſs for very virtuous, and void of 
thoſe paſſions which raiſe tempeſts in the ſoul. 
Tus phyſicians diſapprove the equal temperament, 
inaſmuch. as it diſables and flats the force of the ſpirits, 
and is the cauſe they do net act freely as they ought ; 
which appears evidently in two ſeaſons of the year, the 
ſpring and autumn, when the air falls out to be tempe- 
- rate, Tor then uſually happen diſeaſes ; inſomuch that 
the body is obſerved to be much more healthful when 
ir is either very hot or very cold, than during the me- 
diocrity of the ſpring time. ] 
Pon my own part, I believe cold is of the moſt im- 
portance to the rational ſoul, to preſerve its virtues in 
due peace, and to prevent all undue ferments amongſt the 
humours; for Galen ſays no leſs, there is no quility fo 
much blunts the concupiſcible and iraſcible faculty as cold, 
nor that opaweriull; excites the rational faculty, as 4ri- 
Korle aſſures us that does, eſpecially if it be joined with 
drineſs; for this is certain, as the inferior part is diſabled 
or depreſſed, the faculties of the rational ſoul in the ſame 
proportion are exalted and inlarged. 

WHEREUPON Ariſtotle propoſed this queſtion : Why 
thoſe who are in fear falter in thei ſpeech, tremble with 
their hands, and hang their lips! It is (ſays he) yon 
this paſſion is a defect of heat, which commences from : 
= above : whence alſo comes the paleneſs of the 


— ABSTINENCE likewiſe is one of the things which 
chiefly mortifies the natural heat, leaving the man cold: 
for our nature is ſupported, ſays Galen, by cating and 
drinking, in the fame manner, as the flame of the lamp 
is wr bv the oil; and there is ſo much natural heat in 
the body that has digeſted fleſh-meats, that they afford 
him nouriſhment in proportion to his heat, and if they 
ſhould yield him leſs in quantity, his heat would inſen- 
fibly diminiſh; and this 2 forbid the let - 
ting of children faſt, becauſe natural heat eva 
rated and waſted for want of being fd. 4 
1. *+- | 8 
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As for ſleep, Galen ſays, it's one of the things which 
moſt fortifies our heat, for by its means that inſinuates 
into the hidden receſſes of our bodies, and animates the: 
natural virtues ; and much after the ſame manner our 
food is aſſimilated and turned to our ſubſtance; whereas 
waking generates corruptions and crudities ; and the rea- 
fon is, becauſe ſleep warms the inward parts, and cools 
the outward; as on the contrary, waking cools the ſto- 
mach, liver, and heart, which are the vitals, and in- 
flames the external parts, the leſs noble, and leſs neceſ- 
fary : hence he that does not ſleep well, muſt needs be 
ſubje& to many cold diſeaſes. To lie hard, to eat but 
once & day, and to go naked, Hippocrates ſaid was the 
utter ruin of the fleſh and blood, wherein the natural 
heat is plac'd. And Galen giving the reaſon why a hard 
bed weakens and waſtes the Ach, faid, That the body' 
was in pain, and ſuffer'd deeply for want of ſleep, and 
_— the uneaſy changes of motion from ſide to ſide, it 
was haraſſed by refile; nights. And how the natural 
heat decays, and is diſſipated by bodily labour, the ſame 
Hippocrates declares, teaching how a man may become 
wile; In order to be wiſe, a man muſt not be oppreſſed 
with too much fleſh, for that belongs to. a hot tempera- 
ment, which is the quality that deſtroys wiſdom. Prayet 
and meditation, cauſe the heat to mount up to the brain, 
in the abſence of which, the other parts of the body 
remain cold, and if the intention of mind be great, 
they ſoon loſe the ſenſe of feeling, which Ariſtotle 
affirmed to be neceſſary to the being of animals, and 
that the other ſenſes, in compariſon of that, ſerved on- 
ly for ornament and well-being. For, in effect, we 
might live without taſting, ſmelling, ſeeing, and hear- 
ing; but the mind ew uſied in ſome high contem- 
Plation, fails to diſpatch the natural. faculties to their 
poſts; without which, neither the ears can hear, nor 
the eyes ſee, nor the noſtrils breathe, nor the taſte re- 
liſh, nor the touch feel; inſomuch as they who medi- 
tate are neither ſenſible of cold,, heat, hunger, thirſt, - 
nor any wearineſs whatever: and feeling being the cen 
tinel that diſcoyers to a man the good or ill done him, 
be cannot be without it: ſo that being frozen with 
| C4 cold, 
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cold, or burnt up with heat, or dying away with hun- 
or thirſt, he is not ſenfible of any of theſe inconve- 
155 ies, becauſe he has nothing to report them to 


N In ſuch a ſtate, Hippocrates ſays, the ſoul ne: 
its charge, and whereas its duty is to animate the body, 
and to impart to it ſenſe and motion, yet nevertheleſs 


it leaves it WY deſtitute and unprovided of any fuc- | 
0 


cours. They who are hurt in any part of the body, 


aud feel no pain, aſſuredly are diſtemper'd in mind. 


| ry is wanting, that very heat being 


- 


. 
— 
- 
- 


B Vr the worſt diſpoſition obſerved among men of 
learning, and thoſe that are devoted to ſtudlies, is a 
weak ſtomach, becauſe the natural heat required for di- 

| ufaally carried 

the brain, which is the cauſe the ſtomach is filled with 
crudities and phlegm: for which reaſon coy recom- 
mends it to t Forficiad's care to fortify that part in 
men of meditation more than any other, becauſe prayer, 
meditation, and hard ſtudy, cxtreamly cool and' dry the 
body, rendering it melancholy : for which reaſon, Ari- 
forle demanded, Whence it is we ſee all that have ex- 


_ celled, whether it be. in the ſtudy of e or go- 
vernment, or the poets, or in any other art whatſaeyer, 


have been melancholy. 


Bor the quality obſerved to be beſt-for the rational 


foul, is the cold conſtitution of body. This is eafily 
gh if we run through the ſeveral ſtages ef man's 
life, infancy, youth, manhood, middle-age, and old-age; 
for we find, that becauſe each age reſpectively has its 
articular temperament, accordingly at one time a man 
1s vicious, at another virtuous ; in one he is indiſcreet 
or perverſe, and in the other wiſe and better advisd. 
nancy is nothing elſe, but a hot and moiſt tempera- 
ment, in which Plato faid, the rational foul was, as it 
were, plunged and ſtifled, not being able freely to em- 


ploy the underſtanding, will, or affections, till in length 


of time it paſſes to another age, and has gain d a new 
temperament. The virtues of infancy are very many, 
and the vices but very few; they are docile, tractable, 
gentle, and eaſy to receive the impreſſion of all kinds 


of yirtues ; they are baſhful, and full of fear, which, 
* + EO” - 12 'H L. fe b.+ Accord- 
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wroper for different Cupurities. 33 
tecording to Pinto, is the foundation of temperance; 
they are credulous and eaſy to be led; they are chari- 
table, frank, chaſte, humble, innocent, and — 45 4 4 
to which virtues Jeſus Chriſt had regard, when he 
ſaid. to his diſciples, Except ye become as little children, 


you. ſhall not enter into kingdom of heaven.. Hippo- 


erates divided infancy into three or tour -ftations, and 
becauſe: children from the firſt to the fourteenth, year 
always admit abundance of humours, . and a varitry of 
temperament ;. {o likewiſe they are ſubject to divers 
diſeaſes, and theix ſouls at the fame time are not without 
a great many different virtues and vices: in conſidera- 
tion of which, Plato began to inſtruct a child from the 
very firſt year, although he could not then ſpeak, di- 
recting his nurſe, how to diſtinguiſh by his laughing, 
his tears, and even his filence, his virtues. and, vices, 
and how ſhe ſhould correct them. aged (>; 15 
YouTH, which is the ſecond age ef man, is reckon- 
ed from the fourteenth to the five and twentieth year; 
this 12 ve to the opinions of phyficians, is nei- 
ther nor cold, nor moiſt nor dry, but temperate, 
and in a mediocrity of all the qualities; the parts of. 
the body in this temperament are ſuch as the foul re- 
quires tor all ſorts of virtues, and eſpecially for wiſdom. 
The virtues we have allotted to infancy, ſcem to be acts 
proceeding from meer inſtinct ot nature, like thoſe of 
ants; ferpents, and little bees, "which act without rea- 
fon ; but thoſe of youth are perform'd with judgment 
and diſcretion" 16 that he Who acts at that age, diſ- 
cerns what he does, and with what defign, and 185 
ing the end, he accordingly difpoſes the means tha 
— to it. Where the bop Feripture fays, Thar rhe 
beart of mats was inclined to evil from 557 ; that 
is to be underſtood excluſively, thit is to ay, from t 
time" he paſſes from mfaney to youth, which are the 
moſt virtuous apes of man's lifſfſdGme. 
Tas third! age is manheod, which is reckon from 
twenty-fve. to. thirty-fve years; its woo is hot 
and dry, of which Hippocrates faid, When the fre ex- 
eted the water, the mind becomes mad and furious; 
and experience n& less conftrmse it, far There if no ill 
2 0 : 4 * Which 


— 
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which a man is not acquainted with, and tempted to 
at that very time: paſſion, gluttony, letchery, pride, 
- murders, adulteries, thefts, and rapines; raſh deſigns, 
Vanity, tricks, lyes, quarrels, rev hatred, indigni- 
ties, and inſolence, are the faireſt 9 of theſe; 
at Which age David perceiving himſelf to be, cried 
out, Lord, cut me not off in the miaſt of my days: for man- 
hood is the middlemoſt of the tive ages of man's life, 
{208 are infancy, youth, manhood, middle-age, and 
. all which it is no leſs evident, that the 
foul may in ſome ſenſe deſerve excuſe, if ſhe makes 
any falſe ſteps, becauſe in manhood the body is more 
intemperate, which occaſions the ſoul. to incline with 
more difficulty to what is virtuous, and with more 
eaſe to what is viclous. *Tis to the very letter what 
the wiſe man intimates; I had for my lot 4 good ſoul, 
and from my infancy I appeared of great wit, and ſtill 
growing wiſer and wiſer, (which is to be underſtood 
of his youth) I had nevertheleſs a filthy and intemperate 
Loch (ſuch an one-is in manhood,) and I found at the 
7 of the account, that man could not be chaſte or con- 
tinent, were it not for the ſpecial grace of God. Where- 
upon David remembring what had paſt in ſo danger- 
ous. an age, aid, Remember not the ſims of my youth, 
nor my ing tera wy 
Ax the age, which is the middle-age, man 
returns to be more bee N becauſe in proceeding 
from hot to cold, he muſt neceſſarily paſs through the 
intermediate degrees by which, with that drineſs that 
manhood has left in the body, the foul is made wiſe. 
Whence 3 7 Beg 1 have lived faſt in — 
younger are ſubject to t eat changes we 
. every day appear, when they — their ill-ſpent 
days, With endeayour to amend them. This age be- 
 gins) from thirty-five years, and reaches to forty-five, 
more or leſs, in proportion to the temperament and 
complexion of each reſpectively. ; . 
Tus laſt age of man is old-age, in which the body 
is cold and dry, ſubject to a thouſand ills and infirmi- 
fl © | g ox ming 
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proper” for different Capacities, 35 
forming their ordinary functions; becauſe the ra- 
tional Bal is ſtill the ſame in 14 youth, man- 
hood, middle- and old-age, without receiving” 
any to diminiſh its powers, therefore when it 
reaches this laſt age, and to this cold and dry tempera- 
ment; it is juſt, prudent, ſtrong, and ed with 
temperance; and gh we ought to attribute theſe 
virtues to the whole man, yet is the fout alow'd to be 
the firſt mover, according to this, That the foul is the prin- 
ciple from whith we underſtand. So long as the body is 
vigorous and active in its vital, natural, and animal fa- 
colin, man is but very ſlenderly provided with moral” 
virtues ; but as that comes to loſe its ſtrength, the ſoul 
ſtrait advances in virtues. St, Paul ſeem'd to inſinuate 
no leſs in theſe words, For when I am weak, then am I 
ſtrong. And afſuredly this is very true, becauſe the 
body in no age is weaker than in old-age, nor the foul 
more 1 actions as are conform 
able to ; 5 

Norwirns rapie all which, Aristotle always 
reckon d fix vices incident to old mem from the cold- 
neſs of age: the firſt, that they are cowards, be- 
cauſe and valour have great fire in them, and 
2 large ſtock of blood, of which old men have but 
very little, and that little too .congeal'd: the ſecond,” 
that they are coverons, and that they guard their trea- 
ſure more carefully than they need; for though they 
find themſclves arrived at the laſt ſtage of ther lives, 
and that reaſon ſhould teach them, where the journey 
is ſhort, the charge of defray ing it is ſmall, their ava- 
rice nevertheleſs and their thrift fail not to haunt them, 
as if were but yet in their infancy, and they were 
to run h no leſs than all the five ſtages of their 
lives, and that it is good to ſtore, as if they were 
always to live. The third, that they are ſufficions ; 
but 1 cannot imagine why Ariftotle calls this a vice, 
ſince it is certain, chat it proceeds from the experience 
they have had of fo many tricks in the world, and ali 
from recollecting what part they themſelves acted in 
their younger days, that — ray ever upon their guard, 
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cation. The fifth, Landa Amaleſt, be- 
. ahhh ant l 5 
blood, 9 have Pink, 2 by con- 


ſequence they are without ſhame. . hs | that they | 


are very incredylous, thinking that is never 
tald 3 becauſe, their memories are * frech af the 
Juggling and deceits they haye met with in the warld, 
. the paſt courſe of their liyes. 
aun 9 childeen have, as Arifoele has noted, all the 
virtues quite contraty to theſe vices;, they are fearleſs, 
frank, not in the leaſt, always full of hopes, 


El impolcd upon. 

"Tax fame things we. have evidenc'd in the ſeveral 
. alſo ſheu / in the difference 
ſex, What virtues and Vices man has, and what wo- 
115 as, Well by reaſon of humours, blood, choler, 
5 holy; as ll rom. the diyerſity of 
— and. particular countries. In one province the 
men are yalant, in another . 

| renn. in another lyar 
Ek k all the variety pf meats and 
at, 1 this virtue, and 
on l nouriſh 
$1 a virtue; but in ſuch a 
Mann neverthelęſs {till remains free to 
nr pat, Wo bath [at fre 
5 out Ke hand unto which 


5 ing, 225 e 1 acquires 2 
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to the con- 
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ay, the vital ſpirits, and the blood of the arteries are always 
ſet on work, and in motion; ſhe diſpatches them where 


how to her, and the parts to Which the natu- 


heat. Hes, become thereby more effectual to 

rm their tons Ind örfler parts weaker * 
any be put to the bluſh at an offence taken, the natu- 
ral heat ſtrait moynts up, all, the b flying to the 
heart to fortify the ſraſcible faculty; to depreſs the 
rational, But if we proceed to conſider, that God en: 
Me 9 injuries, and 7 to dur eno- 
mies, and to retle er the recompence at- 

tending it, all the natural and blood ak riſes up 
to the face, to ſtrengthen the rational, and debilitate the 
iraſcible faculty; and ſo it being at our choice, with the 
imagination to fortify what we pleaſe, we are 
juſtly rewarded. when we ſtrengthen the rational and 
diſable the iraſcible faculty; and as fairly puniſhed, when 
we raiſe tlie iraſoible, and depreſs the rational faculty. 
From which we may judge, with how. good, reaſon the 
moral 45498 +. 38 recommend 49; us the ſtudy and con- 
ation of divine matters, fince by theſe means alone 
we might acquire the temperament and ſtrength which 
the rational has uſe of, as well as ſuppreſs the 
inferior part. - But I cannot for bear adding one thing be- 
fore I end this chapter, which, is, that a man may exer- 
ciſe all the acts of virtue, without having that ad vanta- 
geous conſtitution, of body required, although not with- 
out great pain and difficulty, acts of prudence excepted; 
for I the man be by nature imprudent, nothing but 
God r it with a remedy; the ſame is to be un- 
der ſtood of diſtributive juſtice, and of all the acquir d 
arts and eines... 
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hat part of the body ought to be well tem- 
_  "pered, that bag may be witty. 


HE body of man having fo a difference 
* of s and powers (exc My to its end ) 


it will be highly neceſſary, a 
what part nature has contriv d as A inſtru- 


ment to diſpoſe a man to be wiſe prudent: for 


ic is dertain that each part has its proper uſe, and a par- 
ticular com jon for the office it is to diſcharge, 


TAT heart is the chief ſeat where reaſon re- 
fides, and the inſtrument by which our ſouls perform 


the actions of prudenee, memory, and underftanding, 


was a received opinion the natural philoſo-- 
| before Hippocrates and Plato were born. The 
: is therefore ſtiled the ſuperior part of man in 


man faered vvrit, which ' accommodates it- 
felf to the way of ing in uſe at that time. But 
thoſe two great philo * | yes us to underſtand, 
that this opinion is falſe, and with great reaſon and ex- 

have proved the brain to be the chief ſeat of 


rational foul; and thus it 4 — receiv d, ö 
c Opinion,” 


Ariftotle only diſſenting, who reviv 
endeavouring, topical ments, and ſeveral con- 
jectures, to it for the fake of contra- 
dicting Plate in every thing. Not to diſpute which is 
.. the trueſt opinion (for in aur days there is nor a philoſo- 

Pher but s the brain to be: the inſtrument. by na- 
ture deſign d to malle a man wile and prudent) it will 
only be zequiſite to lay down the conditions whereby 
that part is beſt organiz d; that the youth may thereby 
become towardly and witty. \ po 
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Tur the rational ſoul =_— —— form 
the actions of underftandng an and ere are 

four qualifications of the - 7 Good con- 
figuration. II. Unity of parts. III. That the heat ex- 
ceed not the cold, nor the moiſture ſurpaſs the drineſs. 
IV. That the ſubſtance of the brain be compoſed of 
very fine and delicate parts. 

Four other things are compriz'd under the good 
configuration. 1. A good figure. 2. Sufficient quan- 
tity. 3. That there be four ſeparate and diſtinct ven- 
tricles in the brain, each diſpoſed in its proper place. 
4. That its capacity ſhould not be greater nor leſs than 


is convenient for its functions. 
Wr. are taught by Galen to know when the 
of the brain is good, for in reflecting on the outward 


form and figure of the head, he es, it is as it 
ought to be, if it reſembles a ball of wax made exactly 
round, and com d gently on each fide; the turn of 
2 the . — 


eee tity of 
brains the ſoul has occaſion to make uſe —— 
and diſcourſe; becauſe not one amongſt all the brute- 
animals has ſo much as man: inſomuch, that if the 
brains of two very large oxen were joined, they would 
not ſo much as equal the brains of one man ; and 
what is yet more obſeryable, is, that brute 


| beaſts, thoſe who approach neareſt to man in wit and 


cun —— my. the fox, and the ) have 
1 tity of brains than other me) al- 
— much — bulk ; which made Galen fay, 
chers little head in man was always defective, becauſe 
it wanted brains; as he alſo abr d, it Bo hoe leſs 
an ill indication, to be born with a 
—— wit Hts 
as it often fares with very large oranges, ” which — 
they come to be o „have little juice and pulp, 
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the rational ſoul, than to be plung d in a body over- 
27 with _ Naa, fat, .and 72 fleſn. 1 is 
olutely nece $ Ates, & man that 
. 22247 4 very wife, A a * with much fleſh, 
3 but rather to be lean and fender : for + for the fleſhy 
temperament is hot and moift, with which 'tis impoſſible, 
at leaſt very improbable, but the ſoul ſhould become blockiſh 
pry err ip bus declares, that the ſoul. of a very 
fat man, can be of no other uſe to him than jalt to 
2 his body from ſtinking. Ariſtosls confirms 
affir ming, that man to be a ſot that had 
a Lage head. and fleſhy, comparing him to an 
4 becauſe, in proportion to tfie other parts of his 


deiz there is a beaſt's head ſo very fleſby as that of 


an aſs. 
Bux as to corpulence, it ought to be obſcrv'd, 
meg are of two 4orts, ſome abounding with ns 
blood, whoſe temperament is hot and moiſt, as others 
| ; who have not ſo much. fleſh and blood as they 
are. crammed wich fat, are of a cold and dry conſti- 
tution. Hippoerates's opinion is to be underſtood 1 
the firſt, becauſe of the great heat and humidity, and 
the abundance of fumes and vapours ariſing without 
intermiſſion in thoſe bodies, which cloud and over- 
throw their reaſon; which is not the caſe of the other, 
that are only plump and fat, whom oat 24, vſicians, dare 
not bleed, —— na have too little ; and there 
is ordinarily . abundance of it to be found, where there 
' not ſo much fcſhy and blood. That we may tho- 
roughly underſtand the great agreement and corre ſpon- 
dence between the ſtomach and the brains, dpedzal 
in what relates to wit and cunning, Galen has declar 
S - groſs underſtanding : but if he 
means this of thoſe that are fat, he has leis reaſon, for 
they have a very wateriſh Wit. Perſus proceeded upon 
this reaſon, ,when he ſaid, Nhat the belly gave wir. 
_ #4 4T@ affirmed, there is nothing darkens the foul 
fo. much, nor more over-caſts' the brain, than the black 
fumes and yapours ariſing from the ftomach and the 
liyer at the time of digeſtion; nor is there on the 
other hand, any thing chat clevates it to fuck high 
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meditations as faſting and a ſpare body, not overcharg d 
with blood. Moreover, Plato affirms, that the heads of 
wiſe men are. ordinarily tender, and apt to be annoy'd 
upon the leaſt occaſion; and the reaſon why nature 
made them of ſo delicate a head, ſeems to be tor fear 
of loading them with too much brains to the diminiſh- 
ing of their wit. So true is this doctrine of Plato, 


that tho the ſtomach be far from the brain, neverthe- 


leſs it annoys it, if it be overcharg'd with fat and fleſh: 
nor is there any myſtery in this, becauſe the brain and 
the ſtomach are knit and tied together by means of 
certain nerves, which communicate their diſaffections 
to each other ; and, on the contrary, if the ſtomach be 


dry and empty, it much ſharpens the wit, as we may 


ſe in thoſe who are pinch'd with hunger and want. 

BesiDEs all this, it is requiſite that there be four 
ventricles in the brain, to enable the rational ſoul to rea- 
fon and diſcourſe; one diſpoſed on the right, the other 
on the left fide, the third in the middle, and the fourth 


in the hinder part of the brains, as appears from anato- 


my: Hercafter, when we ſhall treat of the difference 
of wits, we ſhall ſhew what uſe the rational faculty 
makes of thele ventricles, be they greater or leſs. : 

THAT the brain be well-figur'd, of ſufficient quan- 
tity, and the number of ventricles ſo many, little or 
great, as we have ſhewn, is not yet enough. Its parts 
muſt alſo obſerve a kind of continuity, without being 
disjoyn'd ; for which cauſe we have obſerved ſome men 
wounded in the head have loſt their memory, others 
their common ſenſe, and others their imagination; nay, 
even though the brain after cure has been rejoynd by 
art, hone there was not the ſame. natural union as 


before. | 


18 
. 


Tux third of the four principal qualifications, is 


that the brain ſhould be temperate, of a moderate heat, 
and without exceſs of the other qualities; which diſpo 
ſition of the brain we have already affirm'd to be that, 
call d true temper, for tis that which makes a man car 
pable, and the contrary otherwiſe... 4 
Tux fourth, that the brain ſhould be compoſed of 
e eee and is hat Galen thought 
e ; 
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the moſt important qualification of all the reſt. For 
giving an indication of the good compoſition of the 
in, he ſays, that the ſharp witſhews the brain to be 
formed of very ſubtle and delicate parts; but if the un 
derſtanding be dull, it denotes the brain to be compoſed 
ot a groſs ſubſtance; where he takes no notice of the 
temperament. | 
To theend the rational ſoul might by this means res- 
ſon well, the brain ought to have theſe qualities. But 
here ariſes a great difficulty, which is, in the opening 
the head of any beaſt whatever, we ſhall find his brain; 
compoſed after the very ſame manner as man's, without 
being wanting in any of the conditions mention'd. To 
which it is anſwered, That in this, man and Vute 
| beaſts agree, in having a temperament of the four firſt 
_ qualities, without which twould be impoſſible for them 
to ſubſiſt; ſo they are compoſed of the four elements 
fire, air, water, and earth, whence ſpring and proceed 
heat, cold, moiſture, and drineſs. In the actions of the 
vegetative foul they alſa agree; accordingly nature has 
given to both alike organs and inſtruments neceſlary for 
nouriſhment; ſuch are the right fibres, traverſe and ob- 
” ws ſubſervient to the four natural faculties. They 
© conſpire in the ſenſitive ſbul, for fo they have 
nerves dl ſinews alike for the inſtruments of ſenſe. In 
local motion they alſo agree no leſs; thus have they both 
muſcles, as fit inſtruments directed by nature to move 
. from place to place. They alſo accord in memory and 
fancy, for ſo have they both brains, as an inſtrument 
ſubſervient to thoſe two faculties, that are alike com- 
poſed in both. The underſtanding is the ſole faculty 
that diſtinguiſhes man from beaſt; and becauſe the un- 
_  derſtanding acts without any corporcal organ, or de- 
pends not on the ſame for its being or preſer vation, 
therefore nature had no need of a new turn in the 
compoſition of man's brain: however, the underſtanding 
Hath occaſion for other faculties to operate, which fa- 


eulties Hkewyiſe have the brain for the inſtrument of 


their operations. We add farther, that the brain of 
man requires the conditions we have laid down, to the 
end the rational faculty may by means thereof per form 
FS ; 3 Opera- 


— 
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tions every way agreeable and conformable to its 

— As to brute-beaſts, it is certain, they have 

memory and fancy, and ſome other power that apes 
the underſtanding, even as a monkey apes a man. 


4 6 - * LIMA r & 5 6) + Tos 


c HA r. vn. 


That the vegetative, ſenſitive, and rational 
fouls are knowing, without being directed 
by teachers, when they meet with a tem- 
perament agreeable to their operations. 


T NH E temperament of the four firſt qualities, which 
we have already call'd nature, hath force ſuffi- 
cient of it ſelf, to leave the plants, the brutes, and man 
unprovided of nothing wherewith to act well, each 

according to his ſpecies, and to arrive at the higheſt 
perfection each is capable of; for without any teacher, 
the plants know how to ſpread and take root in the 
earth, to draw nouriſhment, to keep it, to digeſt it, and 
throw off the excrementitious parts; and brute beaſts 
know, as ſoon as ever they are brought into the world, 
what is agrecable to their nature, as well as to avoid 
what is evil and noxious. And what moſt aſtoniſhes 
thoſe that do not underſtand natural philoſophy, is, that 
man having a well-tempered and diſpoſed brain, ſuit- 
able to each ſcience, immediately, and without being 
directed by any teachers, ſpeaks concerning, that ſcience 
of his own accord ſuch elevated and ſubtle things, as are 
almoſt incredible. Vulgar philoſophers ſeeing the admi- 
rable actions performed by brute-beaſts, ſay, that there 
is nothing in them to ſurprize us, becauſe they act thoſe 
things by inſtin& of nature, which directs each ſpecies 
what it ought to do. They fay well, in one ſenſe, for 
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as we have proved already, nature is nothing elſe but 
the temperament of the four firſt qualities, and that 
the ſame is the maſter, — our ſouls how to 
perform their offices. But theſe philoſophers call ins 
find of nature a certain heap of things they know not 
what, which they have never been able in the leaſt 


* 
* 


to explain, or make intelligible. Thoſe excellent phi. 
ſj Hippocrates, Plato, and Ariſtotle, have re- 2 
ferred all theſe admirable operations to heat, cold, moi- of 
ſture, and drineſs, which they take for the firſt principles Wl che 


without going farther. And being asked, who has taught Wl ©. 
the brute to perform ſuch ſurprizing actions, and pre 
men to reaſon? Hippocrates replied, Nature, without am ve 
other teacher ar maſter ; as if he would have ſaid, the let 
faculties, or the temperament of which theſe facultics I rea 
conſiſt, are all- knowing of themſelves, without the di- 
rection of any maſter. This we ſhall eaſily apprehend, 
if we refle& on the operations of the vegetative Ml ag 
foul, and of all the others which govern man; for P 
from a drop of human feed, well-tempered, wel- er 
digeſted, well-proportioned, is framed a body ſo v 
7 compoſed, ſo exact, and fo beautiful, as the 0 
beſt ſculptors in the world can but imitate at a diſtance, Wl fi 
Galen amaz'd at the ſight of fo admirable a ſtructure, the 
number of its parts, the ſituation, the figure, and uſe of 
each part, cried out, It was impoſſible for a vegetative 
ſoul and temperament to know how to make ſo admi- 
rable a work : and that God alone was the author of it, 
or, at leaſt, ſome other very wiſe intelligence. But we 
have already urterly diſallowed this way of talking, for 
it is unbecoming natural philoſophers to impute the 
effects immediately to God, and overlook ſecond cauſes; 
more eſpecially in this caſe, where we ſee by experience, 
that if the ſeed of man be of an incongruous ſubſtance, 
not having the proper temperament, the vegetative ſoul 
produces a thoul: extravagances: for if it be colder and 
moiſter than it ought, Hippocrates has told us, men 
would become eunuchs or hermaphrodites into the 
world; and if it were too hot and dry, Ariſtotle has 
noted, they would prove hare- lip d, ſplay footed, and 
_ Eanoſed, @ the Ethiopians generally are, and 21. 
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dwindle to a dwarfiſh ſtature; and if too moiſt, ſays 
Galen, they are like to prove unlick'd and unſhapen'lub- 
bers: all which enormous defects, are great deformities 
m mankind, for which there is little reaſon to magnify 
nature, or to eſteem her wiſe; but had God been the 
author of theſe works, each of theſe fore-mentioned 
qualities could not have failed of perfection. Plato ſays, 
only the firſt men were made by God's own hand; and 
all the reſt ſince have been born by the ordinary courſe 
of ſecond cauſes, which, if they are found in order, 
the vegetative ſoul performs her mu very well; but if 
ſhe concurs not as ſhe ought, a thouſand abſurdities are 
produced. The good order for this effect is, that the 
vegetative ſoul have a right temperament : otherwiſe 
let Galen and all the philoſophers in the world give a 
reaſon, why the vegetative ſoul ſhould have more skill 
and ability in the firſt age of man's life, to ſhape the 
body, to nouriſh and make it thrive; than when old 
age approaches, when ſhe is diſabled ? For inſtance, if an 
ol man have a tooth drop out, there is no means or 
expedient to get another to grow in the fame place; 
whereas, if a Child loſe all his, we ſee nature repairs the 
loſs, by helping him to new ones. How then is it poſ- 
fible, that a ſoul that has no other bufineſs throughout 
the whole courſe of life, but to attract aliments, to re- 
tain and digeſt them, and expel the excrements, and 
duly repair the loſt parts, at the end of our life ſhould 
either forget or not be able to do the ſame? Certainly 
Galen would reply, that the vegetative ſoul is skilful 
and able in infancy, becauſe of the great degrees of na- 
tural heat and moiſture; and that in old age, ſhe wants 
either ability or skill to do the like, becauſe of the ex- 
tream cold and drineſs of the body incident to age. 
Ix like manner, the skill of the ſenſitive ſoul depends 
much on the temperament of the braig, for if it be ſuch 
as its operations require, it fails not to perform them 
aright; otherwiſe, ſhe commits a thou errors, as 
well as the vegetative ſoul. Galen's teſt to diſcover in 
one view the skill and efforts of the ſenſitive ſoul, was 
this, he took a kid newly kidded, which being on his 
legs began to go, as if he had been —_— 
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that his feet were given for that very end; and after 4 
little ſpace, finding before him ſeveral platters full of 
Wine, water, vinegar, oil, and milk, upon ſmelling to 
each of them, he upped only the milk; which being ob- 
- ſerved by many philoſophers preſent, they began to cry 
out, that Hippocrates had with reaſon ſaid, That 
ſouls were directed what to do without the teaching of any 
maſter. Which is the fame with the wiſe man's ſaying, 
Go to the ant, thou ſiuggard, conſider her ways, and be 
wiſe, which' having no guide, overſeer, or ruler, provideth 
her * in the ſummer, and gathereth her food in tht 
Har veſt. | 
GALEN, not contented with this ſingle experiment, 
two months after brought the kid into the fields, almoſt 
ſtarved to death, and — on ſeveral ſorts of herbs, 
he fed only on that which was goats-meat. But if Galen, 
who ruminated on the efforts of this kid, had ſeen 
three or four of them together, he would have ob- 
ſerved ſome run better than their fellows, ſhift better, 
and acquit themſelves better in each point we have men- 
tioned ; and had he brought up two colts of the ſame 
mare, he might have obſerved the one to be more grace- 
ful in going, to have better heels, to be more manage- 
able, and ſtop better than the other; and had he taken 
an airy of hawks to train, he might have diſcovered, that 
ane would have delighted much in ſeizing his game, 
another to be rank-winged, and the third a rd, 
and ill-mann'd, He would have found the fame diffe- 
rence in ſetting-dogs, or harriers, tho' each were littered 
from the ſame fire or dam, the one needs only the noiſe 
of the chace, and rouſe the other never ſo loudly, it 
would affect him no more than a ſhepherd's dog. All 
which can never be aſcribed to the vain inſtincts of na- 
ture, dream'd of by ſome philoſophers; for if they were 
asked, why one dog has a better inſtinct than another, 
both being of the lame kind and breed? I know not 
what they could anſwer, without having recourſe to 
their common ſhift, namely, that God iven one a 
better natural inſtinct than another. And if they were 
further ask'd, why. this hopeful hound, when young, 
' "hunted well, but become old, was not ſo good or the 
. ä port ? 
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er a {ſport ? and on the other hand, why the other, when 
| of Myoung, could not hunt, but being old, was expert and fit 


o fly at all game? I know not what they could fay. 
For my particular, I ſhould fay, that the dog that hunted 
better than the other, had more ſagacity; and as for him 
hat hunted well when young, and turned cur when 


any Mold, that ſo it fared, becauſe ſometimes he had the qua- 
ng, Wlities fit for the chace, which at other times he wanted. 
| be wWhence we may collect, that ſince the. temperament. of 
eth the four firſt qualities is the reaſon why one brute beaſt 
the Wcquits himſelt better than another of the fame kind, the 


emperament is no leſs the maſter which directs the ſen- 
ſitive ſoul what it ought to do. | 

Hap Galen but reflected on the ſteps and motions of the 
ant, and obſerved her providence, her mercy, juſtice, 


len, and good government, he would have been at a loſs, as 
den we are, to {ce fo ſmall an animal endued with fo great 
ob- ſenſe, without the teaching of any maſter whatſoever. 
er, But when we come to conſider more cloſely the tempe- 
en- Nrament of the ant's brain, and obſerve how proper it is 
me for prudence, as we ſhall hereafter make appear, then 


ce- will all our admiration ceaſe, and we ſhall underſtand, 
that brute beaſts arrive at the ability we diſcover in them 
from the temperament of their brain, and the images 
that enter there, thro' the ſenſes. _ 42 — is 
wing to this temperament of the brain, that 
amongſt aig fame kind, one is more docile 
and ingenious than another; ſo if by any accident or 
diſtemper that ſhould chance to be alter d and impair'd, 
he would forthwith loſe his ability, as man does under 
the like circumſtances. A falconer affirmed to me upon 
oath, that he had an excellent hawk for ſport, which 
became good for nothing, yet by applying a cautery he 
recovered him. 

Bur here ariſes a difficulty, how the rational ſoul comes 
ot Mito be endued with this natural inſtinct, whereby ſhe per- 
to forms the acts proper to her ſpecies, of wiſdom and 
prudence, It has been a controverted point betwixt 
Plato and Ariſtotle, which way man, comes by know- 
ledge: Plato ſays, That the rational foul is much older 
than the body, and enjoy'd in heaven betore its _ 

wit 
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with the the company of God, from whom ſhe 
deſcended, filled with wiſdom and knowledge; but after 
her union, ſhe loſt this wiſdom and knowledge, becauſe 
of the ill temperament ſhe met with; till in proces of 
time this ill temperament was corrected, and in its place 
a better ſucceeded,” by means of which, as being moe lip 
fit for the ſciences ſhe had loſt, ſhe came by little and an 
little to recollect what ſhe had once forgot. | hc 
Tuts opinion is falſe, and I admire ſo great a phil m 
ſopher as Plato ſhould be at a loſs to give a reaſon fo is 
man's knowledge, ſeeing that brute beaſts are enduei to 
with great ſagacity, without deriving their ſouls from th 
| heaven; he is therefore without all ex-. ba 

vy 
th 
4 
in 
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Plato, raking cuſe, eſpecially conſidering he might 
from. 3 have read in the book of Geneſis (wii 
40 in #ic Work, be had in ſuch eſteem) that God made 
thence got the Adam's body before he formed his ſoul 
Name of Divine. It is much the fame thing at this pre- 
5 ſent, only with this difference, that na. 
ture now frames the body, and when that is once done, 


God infuſes the foul into it, from which it never departs, 1 
no, not the ſpage ofa ſingle moment. ar 
ARISTOTLE took another courſe, affirming, Dat td 
all kind of doctrine and diſcipline was from knowledge an-. 0. 
tecedent to them, as if he had ſaid, all that men know, and fe 
all that they learn, comes from what they hear, or ſee, 
or {mell, ortaſte, or touch; for the underſtanding can re- de 
ceive no notices, but what muſt paſs thro ſome one of the {a 
five ſenſes. For which reaſon he ſaid, That the natura te 
powers were in the nature of a blank paper; which opinion Ml {c 
is no leſs falſe than Plato's. To prove and illuſtrate which WM 2! 
I muſt firſt agree with the philoſophers, that there is 's 
but one foul in a bumin body, which is the rational, t! 
that is the principle of whatever we do or accompliſh; P. 
altho* there want not con opinions, aſſerting no "? 
eſs than two or three diſtin& ſouls beſides the rational): d. 
this being ſo, as to the acts performed by the rational * 
foul, ſo far as it is vegetative, we have already proved t 
that it knows how to form a man, and to figure him 2 be 
n 


he ought to be; that we know how todraw nouriſhment, - 
bn | o t} 
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to retain and digeſt the fame, c. and if there be de- 
fects in any parts of the body, it knows how to repair 
them anew, and to give them that ſtructure which 
their uſe requires. And as to the acts of the ſenſitive 
and motive faculties, a new-born babe can a Ply and lay its 
lips cloſe to preſs the milk, and this with ſo much art 
and addreſs, as the wiſeſt man in the world knows not 
how to do it ſo well. Beſides, it purſues what tends 
moſt to the preſcrvation of its nature, and flies what 
is noxious offenſive; he knows how to laugh and 
to cry, without ſtaying to be taught by any. And if 
this be not ſo, who can the vulgar philoſopher pretend 
has taught children to perform theſe actions, or through 
which of their ſenſes have any notices arriv'd, that made 
them do it? I know well they may reply, that God has 
given them the ſame natural inſtinct as to brute beaſts ; 
in which they fay not ill, if by natural inſtin& they 
mean no other thing than the temperament. | 
Man as ſoon as he is born cannot exert acts proper 
to the rational ſoul; ſuch as are to underſtand, imagine, 
and remember; becauſe the temperaments of children 
are not well adapted to ſuch acts, but rather appropriate 
to the vegetative and ſenſitive, as the temperament in 
old age is more proper for the rational ſoul, and leſs 
for the vegetative and ſenſitive ſoul; and if the brain, 
which by little and little acquires the temper that wiſ- 
dom requires, might obtain it at once, man at the 
fame inftant would be able to reaſon and diſcourſe bet- 
ter than if he had learnt the fame at any time in the 
ſchools; but as nature cannot beſtow it but ſucceſſively 
and in time, ſo man by degrees gains knowlege. This 
is the main reaſon, as will appear clearly on conſidera- 
tion, that from the time a man arrives at the higheſt 
pitch of wiſdom, by little and little he declines to igno- 
rance, becauſe as he approaches nearer to the laſt and 
decrepit age, he daily advances towards another tempe- 
rament which is wholly different from the former. But 
to the end, we may by experience know, if the brain 
be temperate, fo far as the natural ſciences require, we 
need only attend to a thing, which happens every day 
that if a man falls fick of any diſtemper that changes the 
| 1 temperament 
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temperament of his brain (as in melancholy and frenzy) 
he loſes in a moment whatever wiſdom, underſtanding, 

: and knowledge he had, and utters a thouſand extra- 
To vagances; and on the contrary, I have frequently known 
very ignorant perſons by this change of temperament, 
in the fame diſtempers, inſpired with more wit and 
ability than ever they had before. lid 
To prove which, I cannot forbear telling you what 
happened to a courteſan in her ſickneſs, who had during 
4 utterly loſt her underſtanding, but as for he 
imagination, ſhe converſed pleaſantly, and made her 
compliments with a good grace; a certain contagious 
diſeaſe then xite, threw her into a malignant fever, in 
the-midſt of which, ſhe ſhewed ſo — and judg- 
ment, as ſurpriz d every one, and made her laſt wil} 
the diſcreeteſt in the world, and died begging the mercy 
of God, and pardon for her ſins. But what raiſed the 
greateſt admiration was, that the ſame diſtemper ſeized 
on a very ſenſible and ſober man, who had the cure 
of this ſick perſon in charge, who died bereft both of 
wit and judgment, and neither did nor {poke the leaf 
ſenſible thing: and the reaſon of this was, that the tem- 
perament of the laſt, to which he owed his wit when 
he was well, was the ſelf- ſame that the other took poſ- 
ſeſſion of by her diſtemper, inſtead of that ſhe in 
her health. Another | inſtance of this, was a certain 
labourer, who being frantic, made a ſpeech in my hear. 
ing, wherein he recommended his welfare to tho 
about him, deſiring them to take care of his wife and 
children, if it ſhould pleaſe God to call him out of thi 
world, with ſo many ſtrains of rhetoric, and ſo gret 
elegance, and purity of ſpeech, that Cicero himſelf coull 
ſcarce have made a better harangue in the open ſenate: 
at which, the ſtanders-by, not a little ſurprized, asked 
me, whence 1 ſo great wit and eloquence in 
man, who in his health could ſay never a wiſe word: 
I remember I anſwer d, That the fluent: faculty of hi. 
ganguing proceeded from à certain foint or degree 2 
of which this labourer was poſſeſſed, by means of his d. 
ſlemper; for when the brain becomes hot in the fi 
degree, it makes the man fluent, ſuggeſting to his wi 
. man 
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many things to ſay; but the reſerv'd have all a cold 
brain, as the great talkers a hot one. This man's frenzy 
was cauſed by abundance of eholer imbib'd in the ſub- 
ſtance of the brain, for that is the proper humour for 

y, which occafion/d Horace in his art of poetry to 
lay, That if the choler were not purged away in the ſpring, 
there would hardly ever be a better mb than himſelf. 

I can confirm the truth of this, from another lunatic, 
who for more than eight days, ſpoke never a word, 
and then immediately fell into a fit of rhiming, very 
often making no leſs than a goon entire ſtanza; the by- 
ſtanders being ſurprized to hear a man diſcourſe all in 
verſe, who in his health never knew how to make one. 


Toall which we may add, That the famous Engliſhdrama- 


tic writer, Nat. Lee, ſo noted for his poetical enthuſiaſm, 
had his imagination heated by his frenzy in ſo great 
a degree, that ſome of the loftieſt and ſublimeſt flights 
that ever were conceived. by man, were pronounc'd 
by him extemporare, in the mad-houſe where he was 
confin'd; many of which, from time to time, were 
taken down. by ſeveral friends, who uſed to go for that 
purpoſe to ſee him. But this being an inſtance of a 
native genius, improv'd and heighten'd into a ſtronger 
enthuſiaſm by the force of his diſtemper, is not to be 
mentioned, it compar'd with thoſe inftances where the 
frenzy has ſo entirely alter d the faculties of the mind, 
that it has inſpir d a ſoul with abilities that it never had 
before, as in the preceding inſtances; and what may be 
farther illuſtrated, in the page of a certain nobleman, 
who in health was reckon'd a youth of very indifferent 
genius, yet when, by the ſeverity of a fit of ſickneſs, 
he grew delirious, he made ſuch agreeable diſcourſes, 
and gave ſuch pertinent anſwers to what was asked 
him, forming withal fo fair an idea of the government 
of a kingdom ( of which he conceited himſelf king) 
that all who came to ſee and hear him, were ſurpriz d; 
nay, his lord, who for the novelty of the thing never 
ſtirred from his bed- ſide, wiſh'd he might never be 
curd. And when the page was recover'd, and the phy- 
ſician took leave of his lord, not without hopes of re- 
ceiving a handſome gratuity, he met with this return; 
| 7 D 2 ; I aſſure 
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J aſſure you, doctor, I never was ſo vex'd at any Accident 
that befel me, as I am now, to ſee my page cured; be- 
on it ſeems unreaſonable to me, to change ſo Wile « 
folly into ſuch a ſtupid underſtanding as his is when he i; 
well. Nor did he meet with more gratitude from hi 
tient, who told him, Twas with regret that he found 
imſelf cur'd, becauſe, while he was frantic, he had the 
pleaſanteſt enjoyments in the world, conceiting himſelf 
a kind of grand ſignior, and that there was no king on 
earth but was his vaſſal: adding, that tho' it were ima. 
ginary, he took as much pleaſure in it as if it had been 
really true; ſo that according to him, his condition was 
changed for the worſe, he finding himſelf but a poor 
, that muſt begin to ſerve him, whom, in his lick- 

neſs, perhaps, he would hardly have deign'd to make 


15 of no great importance what the philoſopher; 
think of this, and by what means it is brought to 
for I am able to aſſure them from very credible 
iſtories, that ſome ignorant fellows that were ſick of 
the fame diſeaſe, have talk'd Latin, without ever ſo much 
as knowing what they ſaid, when they came to them- 
ſelves. I could tell of a ſhe-lunatic, who told all that 
eame to ſee her, their virtues and vices; fo that no body 
durſt go near her, for fear ot the truths ſhe reveald. 
Methinks I already hear from thoſe that flight natural 
philoſophy, that it is a meer mockery, and a fable; or, 
if it be true, that the devil, as he is ſubtle and cunning, 
enter d, by God's permiſſion, into the body of this wo- 
man, and the other lunatics, we have already ſpoke of 
making them utter thoſe ſurprizing things. Yet ought 
they to be tender in ſaying thus, LE the devil, not 
having -the Ipirit of prophecy, cannot know future 
things. They hold it for a ſtrong argument, to prove 
it falſe, that they do not underſtand how it can be done; 
as if difficult and ſublime things were to be underſtood by 
every capacity. I ſhall not go about to convince thoſe 
by reaſon, that have not any themſelves, becauſe it would 
prove labour in vain: but I ſhall chuſe to ſpeak to them 
from Ariſtotle, that the men who have lich a proper 
diſpoſition as their actions require, may know oy 
things 
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things without having them tranſmitted by any parti- 
cular ſenſe, or having learn'd them from any teacher: 
Many alſo, ſays he, becauſe this heat is near the ſeat of 
wit, are inflamed or ſtruck with the diſeaſe of lunacy, or 
frd with a furious impulſe ; whence came the ſybils, and 
the menades, and ſuch as were ſuppos'd to be mſpired by 
a divine ſpirit ; this happening not ſo much by ſickneſs, as 
by a natural exceſs. Marcus, a citizen of Syracuſe, was 
a good poet for it, when he was out of his wits; and 
thoſe in whom this exceſſfve heat is more remiſs and mo- 
derate, are compleatly melancholic, but much wiſer. By 
theſe words Ariſtotle owns, that many men, by reaſon 
of the extream heat of their brain, know things to 
come, even as the ſybils did; which proceeds not, as he 
fays, ſo much from ſickneſs, as from the inequality of 
natural heat. And for this very reaſon he proved it clearly 
in the inſtance of Marcus the Syracuſian, who was a very 
excellent poet all the time he was beſide himſelf, from 
an over- heated brain; but as this great heat came to be 
moderated, he loſt the art of making verſes, tho? he 
remain d more prudent and wiſe, So that Ariſtotle not 
only allows'the temperament of the brain for the prin- 
cipal cauſe of theſe ſtrange effects, but alſo reproves 
them that affirm it to be by divine revelation, and not a 
natural thing. 

HIPPOCRATES was the firſt that gave the name 
of divine to theſe wonderful effects. If there be any 
thing divine, ſays he, in diſtempers, the prognoſtic of it 
muſt alſo be learn d. By which he adviſes the phyſicians, 
when they gueſs at diſcaſes, they ſhould thence frame a 
judgment in what ſtate they are, and from that, pre- 
dict the criſis of their diſtemper. But what ſurprizes 
me moſt in this caſe, is, that if I ſhould ask Plato, how 
it comes, that of two children of the fame father, one 
ſhould know how to make verſes without any maſter's 
teaching, and the other, after all his labours in the art 
of poetry, ſhould not know how to compoſe any? he 
* anſwer perhaps, That he who is born a poet, is 

isd with a divinity that inſpires him, and the other, 
not. It was therefore with reaſon Ariſtotle * 
53 
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him, ſeeing he might have fairly imputed it to the 
temperament, as he did in another place. 
_ ARISTOTLE affirming, that there have been chil. 
dren, who at their birth pronounc'd diſtinctly ſome 
words, and afterwards became mute, reproves the vul- 
gar philoſophers of his time, who being ignorant of 
the natural cauſe of that effect, attributed it to divinities. 
Tho' he could never diſcover the reaſon and cauſe of 
childrens ſpeaking at their birth, and being afterward; 
mute; yet, notwithſtanding, it never once enter d into his 
thoughts that it was owing to any ſupernatural effect, 
as the vulgar philoſophers vainly imagine, who finding 
themſelves entangled with the ſublime and ſubtile thingy 
of natural philoſophy, poſſeſs them that know nothing, 
that God, or the devil, are the authors of ſuch prodigious 
effects, as proceed only from natural cauſes. Children 
that are begot in old age, may begin to reaſon and dif- 
courſe a few days and months after they are born, be- 
cauſe the cold and dry temperament, as we ſhall prove 
hereafter, is more appropriate to. the operations of the 
rational foul, and what time, and the long ſucceſſion of 
days and months might effect, is ſupplied by the ſudden 
temperament of the brain, that after this manner 15 
puſh'd forward by many cauſes leading to that end. 
Ariſtotle tells us of other children, who began to ſpeak 
as 109n as they were born, and afterwards were mute, 
till they arriv'd at the age allotted for ſpeaking ; ſo that 
this effect was occaſion d by the ſame cauſes as affected 
the page we have mentioned. Nn 
As for the ſne-lunatic who divined, how that might 
be, I will make more intelligible from Cicero, than 
from the natural philoſophers, who deſcribing the m- 
ture of man, ſpeaks after this manner: That creature of 
foreſight, ſagacious, ſharp-witted, capable of all things, if 
good memory, endued with reaſon and council, which wt 
call man: and more particularly he affirm'd, that ſome 
men, by nature, ſurpaſs others in the knowlege of futu- 
rities : for there is a power and kind of nature, ſays he, 
which penetrates into and preditts things to come, tht 
force and nature of which, has never been yet explained 
by reaſon, What led the natural philoſophers into an 
error 
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error, was their not conſidering, (as Plato did) that man 
was made after the likeneſs of God, and that he partici- 
pates of the divine providence, being qualified to diſtin- 

iſh all the three differences of times, with memory 
1 the paſt, ſenſe for the preſent, imagination and under- 
ſtanding for the future: And as there are obſerved ſome 
men ſurpaſſing others in the remembrance of what is 
paſt, and ſome excelling others in the knowledge of 
the preſent, ſo are there ſome who are naturally more 
capable than others in gueſſing what is to come. One 
of the ſtrongeſt arguments that enforc'd Tully to believe 
the rational ſoul incorruptible, was the obſerving with 
what certainty ſome ſick people predicted futurities, 
eſpecially when they were neareſt death; from whence, 
he ſays, That the melancholic falling ſick, are endued with 
a kind eg And Hippocrates obſerving this 
wonderful faculty of prediction in ſuch perſons, declares, 
That when the diſtemper d utter ſuch divine things, tis a 
ſign the rational foul is diſengag'd from the body, and 
therefore aſſerts, that ſuch never recover; which, how- 
ever, is, in ſome inſtances, contrary to experience. 

Ax p I myſcif hold, that there are ſome indications 
ſubſervient to us in the knowlege of the paſt, and 
of the preſent, and that help us to conjecture at the 
future; nay, and to gueſs at certain ſecrets of heaven. 
For the things of God from the creation of the world are 
clearly ſeen, being underſtood Ly the things that are made, 
Rom, i. He that ſhall have the requiſite faculty may 
attain it; and the other ſhall be ſuch a one as Homer 
ſpeaks of; the ignorant underſtand the paſt, but not the 
future; but the prudent and diſcreet is the ape of God, 
imitating him in many things; and tho? he cannot do 
it to ſo great a perfection, yet nevertheleſs he can coun- 
terfeit it in ſome meaſure. However, tis to be obſerv'd, 
that, at the beſt, this ſpirit of prognoſtication is by no 
means attended with the fame infallible certainty as the 
predictions of the prophets of old, who were immediately 
inſpired by the Holy. Ghoſt. | 
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CHAP. VIII. 


From theſe three qualities alone, HE A T, 
- MorsTurx, and DRIN ESS, Proceed 


all the differences of wit obſery'd among 
men. 


As long as the rational foul is in the body, it is im- 

poſlible it ſhould perform different and contrary 
actions, if to cach it have its proper and peculiar inſtru- 
ments. This is clearly ſeen in the animal faculty, which 
exerciſes 2 actions in the exterior | GAR 
its particular and proper organ; the ſight has it after one 
manner, the 1 1 — — the taſte, the ſmell, 
and the touch each after another: and if this were not 
ſo, there would be but one ſort of actions, all would 
conliſt either in the fight, in the hearing, in the taſte, 
in the ſmell, or in the touch; becauſe the organ deter- 
mines the power to one action only. From what 
paſſes plainly through the exterior ſenſes, we may collect 
what is acted in the interior. We underſtand, we ima- 
gine, and remember by the ſame animal virtue. But if 
it be true, that each action requires its particular inſtru- 
ment, there muſt neceſſarily be one organ in the brain 
to underſtand, another to imagine, and a third. to re- 
member; tor if the whole brain were organiz d after one 
and the ſame manner, all would be — memory, or 
_ underſtanding, or imagination; but when we ſee ſuch 
different actions, of neceſſity there muſt alſo be divers 
inſtruments. And yet if one ſhould diſſect a head to 
anatomize the brain, all would ſeem compoſed after 
the fame manner, of the like ſubſtance, without diffe- 
rende of parts or diverſity of kinds. I ſay, that pom 
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ſo, becauſe, as Galen has obſerv'd, nature has placed 
abundance of things in man's body, that are compound, 
which the ſenſes nevertheleſs judge to be ſimple, be- 
cauſe of the ſubtlety of the mixture: which may alſo 
happen in the brain of a man, tho' to ſight it ſeems no 
ſuch thing. Beſides this, there are four ſmall ventricles 
in the cavity of the brain, of which Galen taught the 
uſe: but, for my part, I hold, that the fourth ventricle, 
which is behind the head, has no other function than to 
digeſt and refine the vital ſpirits, and turn them into 
animal, enabling them to give ſenſe and motion to all 
of the body, becauſe we cannot find in human 

ies two ſuch contrary operations, that interfere with 
each other, ſo much as reaſoning and the digeſtive fa- 
culry. The reaſon is, that ff tion requires the re- 
poſe, ſerenity, and clearneſs of the animal ſpirits; where- 
as the digeſtion is made with noiſe and ferment, and 
from that operation ariſe many vapours which infeſt 
and darken the animal ſpirits, in ſuch manner as the 
rational ſoul cannot well diſtinguiſh the figures of things. 
Nor was nature ſo inconſiderate to join in one place two 
actions that are perform d with ſo great a repugnance 
and contrariety. Be it how it will, Plato mightily com- 
mends the providence and care of him who made us; 
for having 5 the liver at ſo great a diſtance from 
the brain, leſt by the noiſe made by the boiling and 
concoction of the food, and by the obſcurity and clouds 
caſt on the animal ſpirits by the vapours, the rational 
ſoul ſnould be diſcompoſed in reaſoning. However, if 
Plato had not remark'd this from ohiloGphy, we ſee 
it every hour by experience, for notwithſtanding the 
liver and the ſtomach are ſo very diſtant from the brain, 
yet none can fit to ſtudy, with the ſame edification, im- 
mediately upon eating, as ſome time after. 

War ſeems moſt true in this matter, is, that the 
office of the fourth ventricle, is to digeſt and alter the 
vital, and reſolve them into animal ſpirits, for the end 
we have mention'd : and for this reaſon, nature has alſo 
ſeparated the three other, and has lodg'd it like a little 
brain by it ſelt apart, as is to be obſerved, leſt by its 
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operation, the ſpeculation of the other ſhould be diſ- 
turb'd, For as to the three little cells before, it is not 
to be doubted, but nature has made them to reaſon and 
diſcourſe; as clearly appears in deep ſtudy and muſing, 
which never fail to make that part of the head ake, 
which correſponds to theſe three cavities. 

Tux ſtrength of this argument appears, if we conſider, 
that even the other powers being fatigued in perform 
ing their office, always cauſe ſome pain to thoſe organs 
with which they are exerciſed; as 7 gazing. too — 
a time, the eyes water, and after walking too much, the 
ſoles of the feet will ake. Now the difficulty is to 
know in which of theſe cells dwells the underſtand- 
ing, in which the memory, and in which the imagi- 
nation; becauſe they are ſo tloſe and near neighbours, 
that one cannot well diſtinguiſh, or know-it by the 
experience we even now {poke of, nor by any other 
token. Moreover, if we conſider, that the underſtand- 
ing can do nothing without the memory be preſent to 
it, to offer and repreſent to it the figures and ſpecies, 
(according to the ſaying of Ariſtotle, He that underſtands 
has no more to do than reflect on the images); nor the 
memory again, without being ſeconded by the imagi- 
nation, as we have elſewhere noted; we may eaſily con- 
clude, that all the three faculties are joined and united 
together in each ventricle; that the underſtanding is not 
by it ſelf in one, nor the memory by it ſelf in the other, 
nor the imagination by it {elf in the third, as the vul- 
gar philoſophers have thought. This union of powers 
and virtues uſes to be made in human bodies, when one 
cannot act without the concurrence of the other, as 
appears in the four natural virtues. The attractive, the 
retentive, digeſtive, and expulſive; which, to be of uſe 
one to the other, have, by nature, been aſſembled in one 
and the fame place, and not ſeparated from each other. 
Bor if all this be true, to what end has nature pre- 
ed thoſe three ventricles, and to each of them join d 
all the three rational powers, ſince any one of the three 
was ſufficient for the underſtanding and the memory to 
play their parts? To this may be anſwer d, That of 15 
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equally difficult to know why nature has made two 
eyes, and as many cars, fince in each of them the whole 
power of — and hearing reſides, and one may ſee 
with one eye alone. To this it may be ſaid, that how 
much greater the number of organs of the powers ap- 
pointed and eſtabliſhed for the perfection of the animal 
is, ſo much more aſſured is the perfection and poſſeſſion. 
of them; becauſe by ſome accident one or two. may 
fail, and then it is convenient, that there ſhould be a 
ſupply from others of the ſame kind, which may be ready 


to act. "we | 1 
IN the diſeaſe call'd the Reſolution, or Relaxation, of 
the ſinems, or palſy ef half the body, the operation of the 
ventricle that anſwers to the ſic k- ſide, is uſually loſt, in 
ſuch manner as if the two others remain d not entire 
and unhurt, the man would be ſtupid and devoid of 
reaſon. And nevertheleſs, from the want of this ven- 
tricle alone, he is 'obſerv'd. to be very weak, as well in 
the actions of the underſtanding, as of the imagination. 
and memory: even as he who uſes to ſee with two 
eyes, would be at à loſs in his fight, it one of them was 
uite out. By which means it may be clearly under- 
ood, that in cach ventricle, all the three faculties are, 
found, ſince from the hurt of one only, all the other 
three are weakened. 
Sur POsSE now, that all the three ventricles are com- 
ſed after the ſame manner, and that: there is no diver- 
ity of parts to be found in them, we cannot be at a loſs. 
if we take the firſt qualities for the inſtrument, and ſo 
make as many difterences of wit as there are of the firſt 
qualities. For it is againſt all natural philoſophy to be- 
lieve, that the rational foul being in the body can exer-- 
ciſe her operations without the mediation of a cor- 
8 inſtrument to aſſiſt her. But of the four qua- 
ties: that appear, the heat, cold, moiſture, and drineſs, 
all phyſicians reject the cold as of no. uſe at all, in the 
opeiations of the rational ſoul: and accordingly it is ob- 
ſerv'd by experience, in all the other powers of man, 
that where the cold over-ballances the heat, they are. 
blunted and retarded in their offices; inſomuch, as nei- 
ther the ſtomach digeſts the meat, nor the muſcles duly 
* D 6 more 
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move the body, nor the brain duly reaſons and diſcourſes, 
For which reaſon Galen ſaid, The cold manifeſtly incom- 
modes and retards all the operations | hay foul; ſerving 
| in the body to allay the natural heat, and to hinder 
it from being inflam d. But Ariſtotle is of a contrary 
opinion, where he ſays, The thick and hot blood render: 
man ſtrong and robuſt, and the thinner and more cold 
A more delicate ſenſe and underſtanding : whence it 
clearly appears, that from cold r dif- 
ference of wit in man, viz; the ing. Art 
ftotle therefore enquiring, why the men intabiting 
hotter countries (as Egypt) are more ſubtle and inge- 
nious than thoſe who live in colder climates, makes an- 
wer, That the ambient heat being exceſſive, draws 
forth and conſumes the natural heat of the brain, lea- 
ving it cold, which makes men more ſharp: and that, 
on the contrary, the great ambient cold concentrates 
the natural heat of the brain, not ſuffering it tò diſ- 
ſe: and farther, they who have very hot brains, 
ys he, can neither reaſon nor diſcourſe, but are vola- 
tile, never fixing in one opinion. Galen, as it ſeems, 
alluded to this, where he ſays, the reaſon why ſome 
change their 9 every moment, is, becauſe they 
have very hot brains; and, on the contrary, they that 
have cold brains will be firm and ſteady in their opi- 
Bur the truth is, there is no difference of wit pro- 
ceeds from this quality, neither could Ariſtotle mean, 
that the blood, cold in exceſs, made the underſtanding 
better, but only when it is leſs hot. When a man is 
fickle, it is true, it proceeds from too great a heat, that 
raiſes tranſient figures in his brain, making them fer- 
ment or boil as it were; 9 which means the images 
of many things repreſent themſelves at once to the ra- 
tional foul, awakening and inviting it to a conſidera- 
tion of them; by which means, very often, while ſhe 
endeavours to enjoy all, ſhe makes herſelf not effectuall⸗ 
miſtreſs of any, and is ever fluctuating and varying her 
purpoſes, as new ideas preſent themſelves, before any 
one of em can be brought to perfection. 
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" Tae quite contrary happens in cold, which renders 
a man fix d and ſtable in opinion; becauſe it the 
ideas faſt lock d up, not permitting them to vary ſo faſt, 
and ſo repreſents no other image to a man but what is 
called for. Cold has this/ peculiar, that it retards the 
motions, not only of corporeal things, but alſo renders 
the intellectual and ſpecies immovable in the 
brain; but this firmneſs ſeems rather to be a certain dul- 
neſs, than a difference ot wit. There is another kind ot 
ſteadineſs, which proceeds from the underſtanding be- 
3 and more compact, and not from any cold- 
neſs of brain. n 
DrIiNess then, moiſture and heat, remain as in- 
ſtruments of the rational faculty: but not one philoſo- 
pher knew how, particularly, to aſſign to each diffe- 
rence of wit, the quality that ſerv d it for an inſtrument. 
Heraclitus ſaid, That the ſharpneſs of wit was from a dry 
light. By which words he gives us to underſtand, that 
drineſs is the cauſe of the great prudence and wiſdom in 
man; but he has not ſhewn, in what kind of know- 
ege a man was excellent by means of this quality. 
Plato intended no lefs, when he affirm'd, That the ſoul 
upon its entring the body, was wy wiſe, but that the 
great moiſture it met there, render d it lumpiſhand dull, 
till as that moiſture wears off in age, and the body be- 
comes drier, the ſoul diſcovers that knowlege and wiſ- 
dom it had at firſt. Among brute beaſts (ſays Ariftorle) 
thoſe are more deliberate whoſe conſtitution is more 
cold and dry, as the ants and bees, who may diſpute for 
wiſdom with men that” are reaſonable creatures. Be- 
ſides, there is not a brute beaſt more moiſt than a hog, 
and which has leſs wit: for which cauſe, the poet Pindar 
being to tax the Bœorians for blockheads, expreſs d himſelf 
in this manner : 


Dicta fuit ſus gens Bœotia vecors. 


Stupid Bœotians wore the name 
Of ſwine, their nature was the fame, 


And 
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And Homer informing us; that Ulyſſes was always wiſe, 


igns that he was never turn d inte a hog. Galen at-. 
firm'd alſo, That the blood by reaſon of its too great moi- 
ſture, made men ſilly: and recounts; that the comic 
s accuſed: Hippocrates's children of it; alled gin they 
too much natural heat, which is a moiſt ſubſtance, 
and abounding with vapours. The children of wile men 
are not without this defect; of which I may hereafter aſ- 
ſign the reaſon. - Of the four humours wWe have, there 
is not one of them found hot and dry, but melancholy, 
And Ariſtotle affirms, That all the men that ever ſignaliz d 
themſelves in the ſciences, were melancholic. | 
I, fine, all agree, that drineſs makes a man very wiſe; 
but no man ſhews which of the rational faculties it moſt 
favours. - The prophet - 1/aiah-.( ch.xxviii.) only deter- 
mined it, when he ſaid, Vexation. gives underſtanding, be- 
cauſe ſorrow. and affliction, not only liek up that moi- 
ſture of the brain, but have alſo power to dry up the 
very bones, by which quality the underſtanding is made 
more ſharp and acute; according to the Engliſh proverb, 
Neceſſity is the mother of invention; which is chiefly de- 
monſtrated in many- men reduc'd to poverty and miſery, 
who have happen'd to ſpeak and write things worthy 
of admiration; but being afterwards raiſed Ly fortune 
according. to their wiſh, have done nothing more of 
importance; whence alſo comes that other obſervation, 
that to make a &3/hop, is to ſpoil à good preacher. - For, a 
delicate life, content, a ſtream of fortune, and all things. 
ſucceeding {ſmoothly to our wiſh, much relax and moi- 
ſten the brain; and, as Hippocrates ſaid, enlarge and di- 
late the heart, giving it a ſweet and groſs heat: which 
is again eaſily prov d; for if affliction and grief dry up 
and conſume the fleſh, by which means a man acquires a 
better underſtanding, it is certain, that the contrary, 
which is chearfulneſs, fails not to moiſten the brain, 
and impair the underſtanding. They who attain the laſt 
ſort of wit, are more diſpoſed to ſports, feaſts, muſic, 
frequenting merry company, and avoiding the contrary, 
which at other times were wont to + aq; — reliſh and 
content. Hence the obſervation of the preacher, Eccle/. 


Vi. 4. The heart of the wiſe is in the houſe of Jude 
(ot 
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of which the property is to dry); hut the heart of the 
020 is in the houſe of mirth (ot which the — he is 
to mo | 

HENCE may the vulgar learn how it comes, that a 
wiſe and virtuous man, raiſed to great honour (who 
before was poor and humble) ſometimes immediately 
changes his manners, and his way of reaſoning ; for 
this proceeds from his acquiring a new temperament, 


moiſt and full of vapours, by which means he effaces 


the es he had before in his memory, rendering hi 
de king dull and nuss an 5 Nn 

'Tis very difficult to know what difference of wit 
proceeds from moiſture, becauſe it ſo ſtrongly contra- 
dicts the rational faculty. At leaſt, according to Galen's 
opinion, all the humours of our body that are moiſt in 
exceſs, render the man ſtupid and ignorant, which oc- 
caſion d him to fay, The prudence and activity of the 
rational ſoul, ariſe from choler ; integrity and conſtaucy, 
proceed 12 the melancholic humour; ſimplicity and 
pidity, from blood; phlegm, or water, ſerving for nothing 
but to feed ſleep. Inſomuch, that the phlegm and the 
blood (fo far as it is moiſt) no leſs — to ruin and 
deſtroy the rational faculties; but this is to be underſtood 
of the diſcurſive and active faculties, and not of the 
paſſive, as the memory is, which depends on moiſture, 
even as the underſtanding does on drineſs. 

Now we call the memory a rational faculty, be- 
cauſe without it the underſtanding and imagination are 
of no uſe. It affords them matter, and furniſhes them 
with figures to reaſon, according to that of Ariſtotle be- 
fore quoted, He that underſtands does no more than reflect 
on the images. And the proper office of the memory is 
to lay up thoſe figures for the underſtanding when it 
would reflect on them; and therefore if that be loſt, it 
is impoſſible for the other faculties to perform their 
function. Galen ſays, the office of the memory is no 
other than to keep the figures of things, without ha- 
ving any invention of its own : The memory, ſays he, 
treaſures and lays up the things which are tranſmitted 
from the ſenſe and und:rſtanding, as in à coffer, or repoſ:- 
tory, having no invention of its own, This being its office, 

| one 
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one may clear ceive it depends much upon 'moi- 
2 gens and prepares the nk the the 

res that are imprinted — way of compreſſion. 

idhood is an evident proof of this doctrine; ſeeing, 
in that age, the memory is readier than in all the other, 
becauſe the brain then is moiſteſt. Ariſtorle therefore de- 
mands, Why the old have more wit and à better under. 
flanding, and the young learn with greater facility: 
To which he makes anſwer, That the memory of 
old people is filled with fo many _ of. things 
which they have ſeen and heard duri long courſe 
of their life, that there is no room lett to receive an 
thing new; but that of children meets with no auff. 
culty therein, which makes them receive and retain 
immediately all that is told and taught them. And this 
be farther illuſtrates, by comparing the morning and 
evening memory, and ſhewing, that we learn better in 
the morning, becauſe we then riſe with a freſh memory, 
than in the evening, becauſe it is then ſtuffed with all 
the objects of the day paſt. But this great philoſopher 
did not ſufficiently attend to. the point in hand; and it 
ought not to be wonder d at, if we find perſons of leſß 
wit and fagatity than Ariſtotle, form better arguments 
than his, in ſome particular caſes which they have made 
their ſtudy: and Plato does very well, when he adviſes 
ſuch as read his works, to conſider them with great care, 
and not to rely too much on the good opinion they have 
' conceiy'd of them; Becauſe it would be a great ſhame, 
fays he, that nature having given me eyes to ſee, and an 
underſtanding to diſtinguiſh, yet I ſhould ask Ariſtotle, 
and the other philoſophers, what are the figures and colours 
of things, and what being and nature they have. Open 


es then, adds he, make uſe of your wit and ability, 
2 fu nothing ; for the ſame ay yd made Ariſtotle 

you alſo; and he who formed ſo great a wit, i 
equally able to form a greater. 1 inſtance not this to 
leſſen the veneration which we ought to have for excel- 
lent authors, but to ſtimulate every one to make improve- 
ments by the ſtrength of his own genius and obſervation, 
and not to depend, implicitly, oh the ſtudies of others; 
for if the great Ariftorle, of whom we are ſpeaking, and 
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other mighty genius's, had taken rhings upon truſt, we 
ſhould have wanted the many wonderful lights and diſco- 
veries which we owe to their indefatigable ſtudies. By 
the improvements made ſince their time we may hope 
for nil greater; and to make a laviſh dependance on 
the opinions of our predeceſſors, can only ſerve to in- 
creaſe our faith, and not improve eur knowlege. 

SINCE then the anſwer Ariſtotle gave to the problem 
ſatisſies me not, I am oblig'd to give a reaſon, why my 
underſtanding will not admit it; and the reaſon-is very 
clear, for if the ſpecies and figures which are in the me- 
mory had matter and quantity to poſſeſs place, his anſwer 
would have been good; but being indiviſfible and imma- 
terial as they are, they can neither fill nor vacate the 
place where they are. Nay, we ſee by experience, the 
more the memory is exerciſed in receiving every day new | 
figures, the more capable ſhe is to receive them. Accord- 
ing to my doctrine, the anſwer to the problem is very 
ealy ; for I ſhould chuſe to ſay, that old men have a good 
underſtanding, becauſe they are very dry; and that they 
have no memory, becauſe they have no moiſture: b 
which means the ſubſtance of their brain is harden'd, fo 
that they cannot receive the impreſſion of figures, neither 
more nor leſs, than hard wax receives with difficulty the 
_ of the ſeal, while the ſoft receives it with great 
acility, Among you le the contrary ha 
who * — — — — — of the bake — 
underſtanding, and have a good memory, becauſe of the 
ſoftneſs of the ſame brain, in which, by reaſon of the 
moiſture, the figures and ſpecies from without, make a 
good, firm, eaſy, and deep impreſſion. 

THarT the memory is better and readier in the morn- 
ing than evening, is not to be denied, but not for the 
reaſon Ariſtotle gave juſt now. The night- ſleep is the 
cauſe of it, that moiſtens and ſtrengthens the brain, 
which by the waking of the whole day dries up and 
hardens. Therefore Hippocrates faid, They that deſire to 
drink in the night, being very dry, i they ſeep upon it, it 
is good; and the drought goes off, e {leep moiſtens 
the body, and fortifies the ruling faculties of man. But 
that ſleep produces ſome effect, it n 
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this doctrine; Ariſtotle himſelf confeſſes, That the un- 
derſtanding and the memory are oppoſite and contrary 
faculties; ſo that he who hath a great memory, may 
want underſtanding; and on the other hand, he who 
has a better underſtanding; may not have a good me- 
mory; becauſe it is impoſſible for the brain to be moiſt 
and dry at the ſame time, in an intenſe degree. Ari. 
forle built upon this maxim, to prove that the memory 
is a different faculty from remembrance, and forms his 
argument after this manner. Such as have a great re- 
membrance are men of great underſtanding, and thoſe 
who have a good memory, want underſtanding ; the 
memory and remembrance then are two contrary powers, 
According to my doctrine, the firſt propoſition is falſe 
becauſe they who have a great remembrance want under- 
ew: but are maſters of a large invention, as I ſhal 
preſently prove: But the ſecond propoſition is true, tho 
Ariſtotle did not know the reaſon upon which he 
grounded the contrariety between the underſtanding and 
the memory. 

Tu t imagination ariſes from heat (which is the third 
quality) becauſe as there remains in the brain no other 
rational faculty, ſo have we no other quality to aſeribe 
to it. For the ſciences appertaining to the imagination, 
are the exerciſe of them that rave in their ſickneſs, and 
not the ſame with thoſe which belong to the under- 
ſtanding and memory. And ſuppoſe that phrenſy, mad- 
neſs, and melancholy, are the over- heated paſſions of the 
brain, we may thence draw a ſtrong proof, that the 
imagination conſiſts in heat. There is but one thing in 
which I find ſome difficulty, which is, that the imagi- 
nation is contrary to the underſtanding,” and to the me- 
mory alſo; and the reaſon is not clear d by experience, 
becauſe great heat and drineſs may well enough meet in 
the brain in an intenſe degree, and ſo may great heat and 
moiſture; inſomuch, that a man may have a good under- 
ſtanding with a great invention, and a happy memory 
with a vaſt invention; and yet nevertheleſs it is a won- 
der to find one of a great invention, who has neither 2 
good underſtanding nor a memory. The reaſon of 
which is, that the underſtandi — Sees 
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be compoſed of very ſubtle and delicate parts, as we have 
elſewhere prov'd from Galen, and that a great heat diſ- 
cuſſes and conſumes the more delicate parts, leaving be- 
hind thoſe that are more groſs and earthy. And for the 
ame reaſon, a good invention cannot be coupled with a 
great memory, becauſe the exceſſive heat diſſolves the 
moiſture of the brain, leaving it hard and dry; by which 
means it cannot ſo eaſily receive the figures. 

So that, upon the whole, there remain no more than 
three principal differences of wit to be found in man, 
becauſe there appear but three primary qualities, whence 
they can proceed. But under theſe three general diffe- 
rences are contain'd many other particular ones, by reaſon 
of the ſeveral degrees, that heat, moiſture, and drineſs 
may produce: yet is it not preciſely true, that from every 
degree of theſe three qualities reſults a different wit; be- 
cauſe the drineſs, heat, and moiſture, may exceed to ſuch 
a degree as the whole rational faculty may be renſvers d; 
according to that aphoriſm of Galen, Every exceſs of 
temperament diſſolves the powers: a thing moſt certain; 
for altho' the underſtanding be advantaged by drineſs, 
yet nevertheleſs that drineſs may be in ſuch exceſs, as to 
incommode its operations: which, neither Galen nor the 
ancient philoſophers allow of; for they, on the contrary, 
aſſure us, That if old mens brains were not over cold, 
they would not decay, tho they were dry even in the 
tourth degree. But they are miſtaken in this, as appears 
by what we ſhall prove from the imagination, for tho? 
its operations are performed by means of heat, as ſoon 
as it is paſt the third degree, that faculty forthwith be- 
gins to decay; and the ſame equally happens to the me- 
mory from too great a moiſtufe. ba: 4 

Now ] cannot ſay in particular how many differences 
of wit ariſe by reaſon of the intenſe degrees of each of 
theſe three qualities; but I muſt firſt deduce, and recount 
all the operations of the underſtanding, imagination, and 
memory. You are to know then, that there are three 
principal actions of the underſtanding : the firſt is, to 
diſcourſe; the ſecond; to diſtinguiſn; and the third, to 
chuſe. And theſe conſtitute the three differences of the 
underſtanding. The memory is likewiſe divided — 

| cc 
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three other; into that which readily receives, and ag 
foon loſes ; that which difficultly receives, but long 
retains; and that which eaſily receives, and is long a 


ion com s many more diffe. 


derſtandi the memory, and from each degree ariſes 
— We will hereafter ſpeak more diſtin&ly of 
them, ewe ſhall aſſign to each the {cience that an- 
{wers it in particular. 

Br he that would conſider the three other differences 


of wir, ſhall find, that there is one ſort of abilities that 


naturally diſpoſes perſons to the clear and eaſy parts of 
what they learn; but when they proceed to the ſubtle 
and obſcure, it is equally in vain for the maſter to break 
his brains to teach them to conceive thoſe points by pro- 
examples, as that they themſelves ſhould ſtrive to 
rm an idea of them in their imaginations ; for they 
have no capacity for them. In this rank are all the 
half-witted in all ſciences whatever, who being exa- 
mined in the obvious points of their art, anſwer al they 
underſtand with peripicuity and eaſe; but being put to 
the very delicate and ſubtle part, utter a thouſand ab- 
A sECcoND ſort of them are which riſe a ſtep 
higher; for they are docile, and readily receive the im- 
preſſion of all the rules and conſiderations of the art, 
whether clear or obſcure, eaſy or difficult; but the 
doctrine, the arguments, the anſwers, the doubts, and 
the diſtinctions, all theſe coſt them a great deal of trouble 
and pains; theſe have need to learn the ſcience from able 
| s, who know a great deal, to have abundance 
of books, and be aſſiduous in ſtudy; becauſe whatever 
they know or learn, they muſt take it from another, 
and beyond that, have no invention of their own. 
Bur then there are a third fort of wits, that nature 
makes ſo perfect, that they are hardly in any want of a 
maſter to direct them to reaſon; for from any remark 
the maſter ſhall lightly have dropt, they raiſe ſtrait a 
thouſand conſiderations of their own, which never ha- 
ving been taught them, appears like inſpiration to every 
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one, that with ſurprize finds their mouths filld with ſo 
much knowlege. Of all others, theſe inventive genius's 
are the fitteſt to write books; for tis requiſite, that to 
the end the ſciences may receive daily improvement, and 
advance nearer to perfection, that the inventions of theſe 
fertile wits ſhould be communicated to the world; and 
indeed the performances. of all others, eſpecially of the 
two other claſſes of wit, ſhould be greatly diſcourag'd 
by the public, and only thoſe of this ſpecies ; 
for all that the former can give us, are but collections 
and bare repetitions of what is to be found in authors 
before: and while they play the plagiaries, ſtealing from 
one and another, there is none of them compoſes a work 
of his own. The inventive wits are term'd, in the 
Tuſcan tongue, Capricious, for the reſemblance they bear 
to a goat, who takes no pleaſure in the open and eaſy 
plains, but loves to caper along the hill-tops, and upon 
the points of precipices, not caring for the beaten road, 
or the company of the common herd. While the 
cramp'd and fetter'd fort of thoſe we have mention'd, 
never go beyond one ſpeculation, as if they imagined 
there was nothing more in the world to know. Theſe 
have a ſheep-like quality, who never quit the ram's walk, 
but content themſelves to tread the common path, and 


even go not forward there, except ſome bell-weather of 


the herd go before them, and point out the dull, eaſy 
way. | 

800 inventive and fertile ſpecies of wits, are of 
great advantage to the maſter of a ſchool, to be plac d at 
the head of the other two; for, as in a great flock of 
ſheep, the ſhepherds are uſed to ſtimulate or prick for- 
ward a ſelect number of goats to the ſearch of freſh 
paſtures: even ſo it is no leſs requiſite in human learn- 
ing, there ſhould be ſome of theſe capricious wits to diſ- 
cover to flow and ſheep-like underſtandings, new ſecrets 
of nature, and raiſe them to exerciſe themſelves in ſpe- 
culations they would otherwiſe have no notion of; 
whereby all the uſeful arts are improv'd, and men yet 
unborn ſhall be edify'd by the labours of thoſe who went 
before them. 
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Some doubts and. arguments apainſt the 
' doffrine of the laſt chapter, anſwer'd. 


| NE of the reaſons why the wiſdom of Socrates 
has'been ſo celebrated even to this day, was, That 

er he had been pronounc'd by the oracle of Apollo the 
wiſeſt man in the world, he ſpoke thus: This only I know, 
that I know nothing; intimating thereby, the little certainty Ml - 
there is in human ſciences; ſince, it is found by expe- Ml th 
rience, that all is full of doubts and diſputes; to which pur- W 
poſe is that ſaying. The thoughts of men are full of doubt, WM 
and all their foreſight uncertain. - 8 © in 
6ALEN made the like reflection, when he ſaid, eit 
That the knowlege rom nature of occult things was not Wt . 
ro be found among. the. philoſophers, and yet much leſs in © 
the art of phyſic; and to ſay all in a word, ſays he, it i: WM Pe 
wnknown. to men. By which he would ſeem to intimate, ur 
That philoſophy and phyſic are, of all ſciences, the moſt Pe 
uncertain: And if this be true, what ſhall we ſay to the NC 
philoſophy here handled, in which we have pretended to l 
make an anatomy of the powers and faculties of the th 
Tational ſoul, than which nothing can be more obſcure, of 
or clogg d with greater doubts and difficulties? ſome of Wh ©: 
AE as they occur to me,-I ſhall ſtate and obviate: 


. 1. Firſt, Ir may be objected, That the drineſs of the in 
brain, to which we have imputed the cauſes of the acts ®' 
of the underſtanding, ſuppoſes that this faculty ſtands in th 
need of corporeal organs to exert it ſelt; which is con- f 
trary to the opinion of Ariſtotle, who proves, by reaſons { 
not to be eaſily anſwer'd, That the underſtanding is not re 
an organic faculty; becauſe to this faculty * to * 
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know and underſtand: the nature and being of all the 
material things in the world; inſomuch, that if it were 

united with any corporeal thing, that very union would 

hinder the knowledge of all others; as we ſee in the 
exterior ſenſes, that if the taſte be bitter, whatever the 
tongue touches has the fame favour ; and if the ory- 
ſaline humour be green or yellow, the eye judges what- 
ever it ſees to be of the fame colour; and the cauſe of it 
is, that inward tindtures bar the entrance of objects from 
without. Ariſtotle ſaid alſo, That if the underſtanding 
were united to any . inſtrument, it would be 
ſuſceptible of a material quality, becauſe that which is 
united to it, be it hot or cold, 22 have com- 
munication with heat or cold. But to ſay the under- 
ſtanding is hot, cold, moiſt, or dry, is a propoſition abo- 
minable to the ears of any natural philoſopher. 7 

Zur to this we anſwer, That it muſt be conſider'd 
there are two ſorts ot underſtanding in man, one of 
which is the power in the rational ſoul, and that is as 
incorruptible as the rational ſoul it ſelf, without depend- 
ing in the leaſt upon the body or its material organs, 
* for its being or preſervation; and Ariſtotle's ar- 
puments have only place, with regard to this power. 
The other ſort of underſtanding is all that which ap- 
pears neceſſary in the brain of man, to the end he may 
underſtand as he ought: Tis in this ſenſe we uſe to ſay 
Peter has a better underſtanding than John, which can- 
not be taken for the power lodged in the ſoul, becauſe 
it is of equal perfection in all, but rather for ſome of 
the organic powers, which the underſtanding makes uſe 
of in its acts; ſome of which it performs well, and 
others ill; not at all through its own fault, but becanſe 
the powers it makes uſe of in ſome, find good organs, 
and the contrary in others. Which is to be underſtood 
in no other manner, ſince we find by experience, not 
only that ſome men reaſon better than others, but even 
tllat the ſame perſon reaſons and diſcourſes well at one 
age, and ill at another, as we have already prov'd. Nay, 
there are ſome who loſe their judgment, even as others 
recover it, from certain diſtempers of the brain: which 
is particularly ſeen in the hectic fever ; for when that 
e once 
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once reaches the brain, the ſick perſon begins to ſpeak 
and reaſon more — aac pres. 7 renee 
the deeper that evil gets root, ſo much the more ex. 
cellent are the operations of the underſtanding z which 
was not conſider d by ſome of the ancient phylicians 
tho this knowledge be of great importance in the firſ 
of the diſeaſe, when the cure is eaſy. 
Bor what theſe organic powers are, of which the 
underſtanding makes uſe in its operations, has not yet 
been reſolv'd. or determin'd, ſeeing the natural philoſo- 
phers ſay, that if one man reaſons better than another, 
it comes from the underſtanding's being an organic 
power, and better diſpos'd in one than another, and not 
for any other reaſon: tor rational ſouls and their capa- 
cities (when ſeparated from their bodies) are of equal 
perfection and knowledge. And Ariftorle himſelf gives 
reight to this argument, when he proves that the un- 
ing is better, as the memory is worſe; and on 
the other „that the more the memory advances and 
riſes to a point, the more the underſtanding fails and de- 
- clines; and therefore Ariftorle demands, Why the old 
have ſo bad a memory, and ſo good an underſtanding; 
and the young a good memory, with a bad underſtand: 
ing? Experience alfo furniſhes us with inſtances, that 
when the temperament and good diſpoſition of the brain 
are deftroy'd 7 ſickneſs, we often loſe the uſe of the 
operations of the underſtanding, while thoſe of the me- 
mory and imagination remain unimpair'd; which could 
never be, if the underſtanding had not a particular inſtru- 
ment by its ſelf, diſtin from that of the other powers. 
What I ſhall anſwer to this, is, That when the brain i- 
obſerv'd to be moiſter than it ſhould, the eaſineſs to re- 
ceive and retain in the memory improves; but when 
the repreſentation of the ſpecies is not ſo vivid, nor ſo 
good, it is, without compariſon, better effected with 
drineſs, which is light and clear, than with moiſture, 
which is dark and troubled; inſomuch, that the under- 
ſtanding fails in its operations, from the clouds and ob- 
ſourity of the ſpecies. Quite contrary, thoſe who are of 
2 => brain, have not a memory that receives and retains 
Well; 
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but in recompence, are provided with an imagi- 
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nation which helps them to ſee clearly the figures, 
becauſe of the light which attends the drineſs, and it 
is that of which the underſtanding has moſt need, 
according to Heraclitus's ſaying, The dry light makes 
the ſoul wiſe, What darknefs, and what miſts, moiſture 
ſpreads over the objects, and what light, drineſs brings 
— with it, may be eaſily obſerved in the night, 
when the ſouth and north winds blow: the firſt dar kens 
and overcaſts the ſtars, and the other renders them 
bright and clear. The fame things fall out with re- 
gard to the figures and ſpecies in the memory, inſo- 
much that it is not to be admired, that the underſtand- 
ing ſometimes blunders, and ſometimes hits right, 
according as theſe ſpecies and figures which it makes 
uſe of in ſpeculation, prove either clear or obſcure, 
without any neceſſity of its being therefore a faculty 
tied to its organs, or of any defect to be imputed 
to it. 

SOME natural philoſophers have pretended, that the 
incorruptibility of the heavens, their clearneſs and 
tranſparency, as well as the ſparkling of the ſtars, was 
owing to the great drineſs of their compoſition. Tis 
tor the ſame cauſe old men reaſon ſo well, and ſleep 
ſo ill; becauſe, ſay I, of the great drineſs of their brain, 
which is in a manner clear and tranſparent, and the 
ſpecies and figures as ſparkling as the ſtars. And as 
drineſs hardens the ſubſtance of the brain, from thence 
comes it, that they learn fo ill by heart: on the con- 
trary, children have a wm memory, ſleep well, and 
reaſon ill, becauſe of the great moiſture of the brain, 
which renders it ſoft, dark, full of vapours, clouds, 
obſcurities, and the ſpecies troubled and unclear, which 
preſenting in that condition to the underſtanding, make 
it commit errors, through the defects of the object, 
rather than its own. In this conſiſts the difficulty 
found by Ariſtotle, in joining a — underſtanding 
with a great memory, and not from the memory's 
being contrary to the underſtanding. For if we conſider 
well, we ſhall find, there is no faculty ſubſervient to ſo 
many 1 of the underſtanding, as the memory; 
for ſo long as that has not ſomething that keeps it 
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employ d, in repreſenting the figures and ſpecies, the 
man remains imperfect and ſtupid. Tis even as Galen 
reports, that in a certain plague that happen'd in 4/a, 
the men loſt their memory to that degree, that they 
forgot even their own names; many forgot alſo what 
they had learn d in the arts and ſciences, inſomuch, that 
they were obliged to ſtudy them again, as if they had 
never learnd them at all. Others alſo forgot their 
language, being unable either to ſpeak, or reaſon, for 
want of memory. It was upon this occaſion, faid 
Plato, that the antients raiſed temples and altars to 
Memory, adoring her as the goddeſs of the ſciences; 
for thus he ſpeaks: But beſides the Gods thou haſt brought 
me, there muſt be others alſo invok'd, and eſpecially 
Memory, which gives the chief weight and ornament to 
our diſcourſe, to the end that we may publickly acquit 
- ourſelves well of our charge. In which he had great 
reaſon; for a man knows not in how. many things the 
fame faculty has in ſtore for him, it being no leſs than 
the treaſury of the ſciences. Now, as we ſhall el ſe- 
where prove, when the brain 1s well temper'd,” and no 
quality exceeds the others, a man has at the ſame time 
a good underſtanding with a great memory; which 
could not fall out, if theſe two faculties were exact 
Contraries. | 

2dly. "Tis objected, That Ariſtotle, and all the peri- 
| cs, have added to the three powers, which we 
have aſſerted to be the original. of human wit (viz. the 
Underſtanding, the Imagination, and the Memory) two 
others, to wit, Remembrance and Common Senſe, in pur- 
ſuance of this rule, The faculties are diſcern d by their 
acts: and that therefore the wit of man ariſes from 
five faculties inſtead of three. 

In anſwer to which, tis to be obſerved, that all 
difference of actions does not ſhew a diverſity of powers; 
for, as wie ſhall prove hereafter, the imagination per- 
forms ſuch ſtrange actions, that if this maxim were 
true, there would be more than ten or twelve ſeveral 
powers in the brain: but becauſe all theſe actions agree 
In one kind, they denote but one imagination, which 


_ afterward is divided into ſeveral | differences, 
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becauſe of the diverſity of actions it performs. To 
compole the ſpecies in the preſence or abſence of the 
objects, not only does not conclude that there are ſome 
different generical powers, as are the common ſenſe 


and the imagination; but alſo that the fame are no 


ticular faculries. 


zaly. It may be objected to us, that whereas in the 


preceding chapter, we have. compared the office of 
memory, in the words of Galen, to a coffer or re- 
poſitory, which is of no other uſe than to treaſure up 


the things that are repoſited there; in this caſe, there 
will be ſtill need of another faculty to draw out the 
figures from the memory, and repreſent them to the 
underſtanding, even as tis neceſſary for a hand to open 


the coffer, to take out what was laid up in it. 
To which I anſwer, That the memory may be con- 


ſidered under two heads; the one, as a faculty that has 


its ſubject in the rational ſoul; and the other, as it 
regards a corporcal organ, which nature has framed 


for it in the brain. For the firſt, it belongs not to the 
juriſdiction of natural philoſophy, but to the metaphy- 


fician, from whom we ought to learn what it is. For 
the ſecond, it is a thing 65 

what manner one man is furniſhed with a 2 me- 
mory, and another has none at all, and what inſtru- 


ments nature has made in our head, to make us re- 


collect what is paſt, that natural philoſophy is driven 
to invent and ſearch out for ſimilitudes to make it 


difficult to conceive, after 


underſtood. Plato, for example, compares the imagi- 
nation to a writer, and the memory to blank paper, 


and declares, That as the writer ſets down in paper 
thoſe things he would not forget, and reviſes them 


after he has put them in writing; in the ſame man- 


ner it muſt be underſtood, that the imagination. im- 


prints in the 3 the figures of things, which the 
ſenſes and the underſtanding have been acquainted with, 


- 


as well as thoſe others which ſhe herſelf invents; and 


when it would recolle& them, Arifortle has faid, it 


returns to review and revolve. Plato made uſe of 
this compariſon, when he declared, That in appre- 


henſion of the failing of his memory in his old age i 
; | | E 2 e 
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he was diligent in ſubſtituting another of paper (which 
was his books) that he mi — not loſe his labour, but 
upon each review, it might anew be repreſented to 
him; the imagination does no more, as « as it im- 
prints in the memory, and reads it over again, when- 
ever it is to recollect itſelf. Ariſtotle was the firſt 
that broach'd this opinion, and Galen the next, who 
ſpoke after this manner. For the part of the ſoul that 
' imagines, which ever it is, it ſeems to be the very ſame 
that remembers. And this appears plainly, in that the 
things which. we imagine with much intention of 
mind, fink deeper into the memory, and thoſe of 
which we think but ſlightly, are ſoon forgot. And 
as the writer, when he has writ a fair letter, reads it 
eaſily, and without miſtake; even ſo it fares with the 
imagination; for if it ſtamp them with force, the 
figures remain well imprinted and mark'd in the brain, 
rwiſe they are hard to be diſtinguiſhed. The ſame 
alſo befalls old writings, of which, part remains ſound 
and freſh,” and part is worn out by time, and cannot 
well be read, unleſs the defects are ſupplied by gueſs: 
the-imagination preciſely takes the ſame — when 
ſome figures are effaced in the memory, and others 
retain d. Whence ſprang Ariſtotle's error, who, for no 
other reaſon, believ d that remembrance was a different 
power from memory. Beſides which, he ſaid, that 
leaning, which i equily BIG; Pecauſo th 

ing, which is q becauſe the 1ma- 
gination, whence the 41 Cape 


| and to remember them after they are known, 
is an at of the imagination, even as writing any thing, 
- and reading it afterwards, is an. act of the writer, and 
not of the paper. According to which, the memory 
is a paſſive, and not an active power, as we intimated 
before, as the blank paper is no more than a capacity 

for one to write on. 
. © 4#hly. Ir may be objected, That it it be true, as we 
haye aſſerted, that the underſtanding and memory were 
two contrary Joc and that one required much 
- drineſs, and the other much moiſture and * 
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of brain, how comes it to paſs, that both Plato and 
Ariſtotle affirm, That men of foft fleſh have a 
deal of underſtanding, ſince ſoftneſs is an of 
moiſture ? x | 
Bur this difficulty may be thus ſolv'd: That it im- 
nothing to a man's wit, whether the fleſh be 
d or ſoft, if the brain enjoy not alſo the fame 
quality; for that, we obſerve v often, poſſeſſes a 
temperament diſtin& from that of all other parts of 
the body. Nay, even when the fleſh and the brain 
are both alike tender and ſoft, it is a bad-indication for 
the underſtanding, and no leſs for the imagination. 
Be it as it will, if we conſider the fleſh of women and 
children, we ſhall find, that it is ſofter and more tender 
than mens, yet nevertheleſs men are for the moſt part 
of a better wit than women. The natural reaſon of 
which, is, that the humours that make the fleſh ſoft, 
are phlegm and blood, becauſe both the one and the 
other are moiſt (as we have already noted) and of theſe 
humours, Galen has pronounced, that they make men 
filly and blockiſn: of the contrary, the humours which 


"harden the fleſh, are choler and melancholy, whence 
proceed the wiſdom and knowledge of men. So that 


to have ſoft and delicate fleſh, is a worſe ſign than to 
have dry and hard. And accordingly among men that 
are of an equal temperament, throughout the whole 
body, it is very eafy to gueſs at the difference of their 
wit, from the ne or eee of the 3 for if 
it be hard and rough, it pr a good underſtand- 
ing, or a good 2 but if ſoft and delicate, it 
denotes the contrary ; which is a good memory with 
little underſtanding, and leſs invention. To diſcover 
then if the brain correſpond with the fleſh, the hair 
ought to be conſidered; for if that be thick, black, 
harſh, and curl'd, it is a ſign of 4 good invention, or 
a good "underſtanding ; but if lank and ſoft, it is an in- 
dication 'of a memory, and nothing more. -But 
he that would krow, and diſtinguiſh, whether it be 

underſtanding or imagination, which is betoken d when 
the hair is fuch as we have mentioned, muſt conſider 
how the youth behaves himſelf in laughing; for that 
E 3 paſſion 
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1 50 ſtrongly diſcovers if the imagination be good the 
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War the cauſe of laughter is, many philoſopher; WM ral 
. have pretended to know; but not one has made it be 
intelligible: they only all agree in this, that the blood we 
is the humour that provokes a man to laugh, though I 
"none of them have told us what are the monks 
qualities of this humour, that make a man ſubject to w. 
hughter. In a phrenſy the laughing fits are ſecurer, and ve 
the crying fits more deſperate ; for the firſt is made by Wl w 
means of the blood, which is a very benign humour; tr 
but the other is no leſs than an effect of deep me- la 
lancholy. But we grounding only on the doctrine we Tits 
have handled, may eaſily underſtand what is to be all 
known in this matter. The cauſe of laughter is no dr 
other (in my opinion) than a tacit allowance of the th 
imagination, when it ſees or hears ſome rencounter or he 
accident, Which proves very agreeable. And as this ar 
power reſides in the brain, when any of thoſe things 
preſent, it is ſtrait moved, and with it the muſcles all 
"over the body; ſo we often approve ſharp and witty 
fayings, by a nod of the head. But when the imagi- 
nation is very good, it is not gratified with every 
paſſage, but with thoſe only, Which are very pleaſing; 
and if they are not ſuch, it receives rather a diſguſt 
than pleaſure. Whence it comes, that we ſeldom {ee 
men of good invention laugh; and what is yet more 
conſiderable, is, that thoſe who rally the moſt agree- 
ably, and are very facetious, never laugh at their own 
jeſts, or thoſe of others; becauſe they have ſo delicate 
and fine a fancy, that their own witty expreſſions, and 
Tailleries, are not moving to themſelves, nor have all the 
_ agreeableneſs and grace they have with others, who being 
incapable of the like, are more affected with what ap- 
sto them equally new and ſurprizing. For which 
- reaſon, the thing ſpoken, or offered, ought to be new, and 
unheard-of. W * not the aim only of the imagination, 
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but alſo of the other ruling powers in man. According 
we find the ſtomach nauſeates the ſame food it received 
twice; the ſight, the return of the ſame figure and 
dolour; the hearing, the repetition of the * r 
e * | Achoug 
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od MW though it be good; and ſo even the underſtanding is 
tired with the fame thought. Therefore he that 
ers Wl rallies well, laughs not at all at his own witty jeſts, 
it WM becauſe, ere they proceed out of his mouth, he knows 
od well enough before-hand what he is to ſay, Whence 
gh I conclude the great laughers, and ſuch as, let the jeſt 
* be what it will, are extreamly moved and tickled by it, 
to want imagination. And therefore thoſe who are 
nd very ſanguine, as they have a great deal of moiſture, 
by which we have affirm'd to be contrary to, and de- 
Ir; ſtructive of the imagination, ſo they alſo are very great 
e- laughers. Moiſture has this peculiar, that becauſe of 
Ve its ſmoothneſs and ſoftneſs, it blunts the edge, and 
be WI allays the heat; accordingly that agrees beſt with 
no drineſs, becauſe it quickens its actions; add to this. 
he that where moiſture is found, it is a ſign that the 


or heat is lack and moderate, becauſe it cannot reſolve 
us and conſume it, nor can the imagination with ſo 
gs weak a heat ſpeed its own operations. From whence 


all alſo it follows, that men of great underſtanding are often 
ty great laughers, becauſe they want invention. As we 
1- may — of that great philoſopher Pemocritus, and 
ry many others whom I have ſeen and obſerved. Thus by 
35 means of laughter we may diſcern, if the perſons that 
| have hard and rough fleſh, and beſides that, black and criſp, 
ee harſh and hard hair, generally excel in the underſtand- 
re mg, or imagination. So that Ariſtotle has been miſtaken 
e. in what regards the ſmoothneſs or ſoftneſs of the fleſh, 

5thly, To what we have advanced, That to have a 
good memory, the brain muſt be moiſt and ſoft, be- 
cauſe if it were dry and hard, the figures cannot be fo 
well impos'd thereon; tis objected, That however the 
figures are eaſily impreſs d on a ſoft brain, a dry and 
hard one is neceſlary to make the impreſſions durable, 
and that while the one eaſily take their learning, and as 
eaſily forget it, as if the impreſſion, as Galen ſays, were 
graved on water, the other, though more difficult to 
apprehend, never loſe what they have once learned; 
and therefore on the whole, to learn readily, and retairi 
long, ſeem incompatible 2 and which never, or 
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To this objection tis anſwer d, That there are two 
ſorts of moiſture in the brain; one, which proceed; 
from the .air, when that element is predominant in 
the compolition; and the other from water, by mean; 
of which, the other elements are blended together, 
Ir the brain partake of the firſt moiſture, the 
memory will be very good, eaſy to receive, and ſtro 
to retain the figures long, becauſe the moiſture of the 
air is very oily, and unctuous, in which the ſpecies of 
things faſten ſtrongly, as may be ſeen by painting in 
oil, which, a to the ſun, or.caſt into the water, 
ſuſtains no damage ; and if we rub a writing all over 
with oil, it hardly ever wears out. And even that 
which is obliterated to that degree, that one cannot 
read it, is made legible by oil, which gives it a kind 
"of clearneſs and tranſparency. But if the ſmoothneſ 
and ſoftneſs of the brain proceed from any other 
humour, the argument is ſtrong ; for if it receive cally 
the figure, it alſo as ſuddenly wears out, becauſe the 
moiſture of the water has no oil, to which the ſpecies 
could adhere. Theſe two kinds of moiſture are di- 
Ringuiſhed in hair; that which proceeds from air, 
makes them thick, oily, and y; and that from 
water, ſlimy and limber. 
 6thly, *'T1s objected, that tis no leſs difficult to 
underſtand how ſo many figures, as we affect, can be 
imprinted together in the brain, without effacing one 
another; for if ſeveral ſeals of different forms are im- 
n the laſt will force out the reſt, or at 
there will remain behind only a promiſcuous con- 
fuſion of figures. 
I0 this we may anſwer, That the figures of things 
in the brain are not imprinted there like the figure of 
the ſeal in the wax, but only by penetrating, remain 
there fix d; or after the manner as birds are caught 
with birdlime, and flies with honey, becauſe theſe are 
not corporeal figures, and cannot be blended, nor break 
in one upon another. ' 
*thly, Ir may be objected, How can the memory, 
conſtant exerciſe, be made more .capable to receive 
figures, when tis certain, that the exerciſe ON 
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mind, as well as of the body, dries and conſumes the 
fleſh ? | ö 

Bur this can be only ſaid, to any prejudicial degree, 
of immoderate — * as well ith 4 to the 
body as the mind; for all phyſicians hold, and tis agree- 
able to the reaſon of the 8 and to experience, that 
moderate exerciſe fattens: And tis farther certain in 
both caſes, that habit or uſe improves both; for porters 
backs, by frequent burthens, chairmens legs, labourers 
hands, and watermens arms by exerciſe, grow more 
brawny and tough, and more capable of ſuſtaining the 
fatigues of their reſpective vocations ; and in like 
manner the faculties of the mind, and the memory 
among the reſt, by moderate exerciſe and ſtudy, may 
receive great advan and improvements, as is daily 
experienced, more eſpecially by every one who has 
the care of the education of youth. 

8hly, *'T 1s difficult, fay the objectors, to diſcern 
how the imagination is contrary to the underſtanding, 
as we aſſerted, if there appear no ſtronger reaſon, than 
to fay, that the ſubtile parts of the brain are reſolved 
and diſcuſſed by much heat, and that there remain be- 
hind the groſſeſt and moſt earthy, ſince melancholy is 
allow d to be one of the groſſeſt and earthieſt humours 
of the body; yet Ariſtorle ſaid, The underſtanding re- 
ceived more advantage from that, than from any other. 
The difficulty of accounting for this ſeems yet greater, 
when we come to conſider, that melancholy is a groſs, 
cold, and dry humour ; of all which properties, that ot 
dryneſs only is favourable to the underſtanding, thoſe 
others of groſneſs and coldneſs being extremely op- 
polite to it; while choler is of a delicate ſubſtance, and 
of a hot and dry temperament, and is only contrary 
to the underſtanding in that one property of heat. 
Which was the reaſon that Galen aſcribes wit and pru- 
dence rather to the latter than to the former. | 

Bur to this may be replied, That there are two 
kinds of melancholy, one natural, which is as it were 
the cement of the blood, whoſe temperament is cold 
and dry, of a very groſs ſubſtance, and of no ad- 
vantage to the wit, but makes men fools, ſots and 
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according to Ariſtotle's opinion, made the wiſeſt men, 
- "whoſe: temperament is various, but always dry, and of 
a very delicate ſubſtance. Horace reports Oreſtes to have 
been made ſuch a one, but that he would do no harm 
to any one, ſpeaking very fine things from the bright- 
neſs of his choler, and therefore he ſaid, Juſſit quod 
lendida bilis. Serm. III. Cicero own'd, he had 2 
flow wit, becauſe he had no aduſt choler, and he 
poke truth; for if he had, he would not have 
proved ſo eloquent; for the men of black choler, want 
memory, which- is 8 ſupply d by volubility of 
=_ It has another- quality, which mightily helps 
e underſtanding, that is to be as reſplendent as an 
agat, by means of which ſplendor, the brain is illumi- 
natedy to the end the figures may be clearly reflected. 
And this Herarlitus meant, when he ſaid, A dry light 
mates a moſt excellent wit; which ſplendor, the natural 
melancholy has not ; for the black choler peculiar to 
that, is ſleep and death. | 
As to. Galen aſeribing the dexterity of wit and 
adence to choler, he was certainly much in the right, 
he meant that fort of dexterity which the French 
call Fineſſe, and We in England Wilineſs, Cunning or 


Craft ;-and to this Democritus alluded; when being viſited 


by Hippocrates, who finding him under a Plane-tree, 
bare legg'd, and fitting on. a ſtone, ſurrounded - with 
. flead apes, foxes and ſerpents, and asking him 
the meaning of this ſight, Democritus ſaid, That he had 
been in fearch of the humour that made men fickle, 


orafty and deceitful, and that in diſſecting thoſe brute 


beaſts, he had found reaſon to impute theſe miſchievous 
qualities to choler. | 
Bor there is another ſort of wiſdom, which is in- 
deed the only true wiſdom, attended with uprightne( 
and ſimplicity, by which men follow that which is 
ous and avoid that which is evil. Galen fays this 
ind belongs to-the underſtanding, becauſe that faculty 
is wholly. incapable of craft or malice, and is upright, 
ut, trank. and, innocent. The man who is _ 
£445 SPINE) 1. | 2 * . WI 


ivlers, becauſe of a defect in their imagination. The 
other, call'd' Arra-bilis, black or burnt choler, which, 
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with this kind of wit, is called upright and ſimple, and 


is intirely unacquainted with the little, ſubtle, under- 


mining artifices of the other. Of this kind of wiſdom, 
the coldneſs and dryneſs of melancholy, is a very 
proper inſtrument, provided it be compoſed of very 
tine and delicate parts, a 
Laſtly, "Tis demanded, Whence it comes that the 
aſſiduous application to ſtudy and ſpeculation, renders 
many knowing and wiſe, who, at the beginning, ap- 
peared not to have the requiſite temperament for at- 
taining learning, which if they had had, they needed 
not to have taken ſo much pains ? 8 
To which we reply, That when a man is en 
in the contemplation of a truth he would know, and 
does not preſently attain it, it may be becauſe his brain 
is not, at that time, matur'd, as one may ſay, for that 
particular ſtudy; but fixing a while in contemplation, 
as ſoon as the natural heat (that is in the vital ſpirits 
and arterial blood) flies to the head, the ſame cauſes the 
temperament of the brain to riſe till it arrive at the 
degree it has occaſion for. But however, this is to be 
faid only of thoſe who may be called ſiom M its, and have 
the ſeeds of this good temperament in them, which 
may be produced by labour and proper cultivation, and 
relates not to ſuch as are utterly incapable of improve- 
ment; for *tis to be obſerved, that much plodding does 
good to ſome, and harm to others; for if the brain be 
qualified to attain the due degree of heat, there will 
be no occaſion for deep meditation; and if it paſs be- 
yond the point, the underſtanding is ſtrait diſordered, 
by an overflow of too many vital -ſpirits; by means of 
which, it attains not to the notice of the truth it is 
in ſearch of. Whence it comes, that we obſerve many 
men ſpeak very well extempore, but perform very 


meanly with premeditation. On the contrary, others 


have ſuch: a flow capacity, becauſe of their great 
coldneſs or dryneſs, that of neceſſity the natural heat 
muſt be a long time in the head to cauſe the tempera- 
ment to riſe to the degree it wants, and therefore they 
acquit themſelves much „ when they have had 

6 time 
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=”, time to recolle& what they have to ſay, than when 
| hey. are to {peak extempore. 
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CHAP. x. 


"Each difference of Wit is appropriated to the 
Science with which it moſt” particulariy 
agrees. Brief Inſtances thereof. 


Y A LL the arts (ſaid Cicero) are ſettled upon certain 
y univerſal principles, which being learned with 
Rudy and labour, the ſcience at length is acquired, 
Only the art of poetry has this in peculiar, That if 
God and Nature make not the man a poet, he wil 
never be enabled by rules and precepts to make a 
verſe, which occaſioned him to ſay, That the ſtudy and 
knowledge of other things depend _ the precepts 
art; but the Poet is ſo by nature; he is only excited 
the force of his wit, and is, as it were, inſpired with a divine 
enthuſiaſm. But in effect, there is no art or ſcience 
but has a genius peculiarly fitted for its attainment to 
any perfection; and every one therefore ſhould apply 
himſelf (or his tutors or parents ſhould point it out for 
him), to the ſtudy of that particular ſcience which is 
moſt adapted to his capacity; by which means, as we 
have herctofore obſerved, thoſe perſons who would 
make a very mean figure in ſome ſtudies, would greatly 
excel in others; and we frequently ſee a native genius 
forcing itſelf, as it were, out of the oppreſſive courſe 
pf an education contrary to its nat t, and that 
almoſt without a guide or director, into the particular 
ftudy and buſineſs that is more ſuitable to its talents; 
of which a multitude of inſtances, among ſeveral forts 
of artificers, mechanics, mathematicians and —_ 
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might be produced,- as well among the antients as 
moderns, which fall ſo naturally into every man's 
reading and experience, that twere ſuperfluous to at- 
tempt to particularize them. | 

In order to aſſiſt our readers in the diſcovery of 
what ſtudies are fit for particular genius's, it is 

to _—_— that there ſeem to be ſome 
ſciences that na y require a good Memory, and 
otllers that depend more on the Underſtanding: Thoſe 
moſt acquirable by means of the Memory, are —— 
latin, all other languages; the theory of the law, 
poſitive divinity, coſmography, and arithmetic. Thoſe 
that belong to the Underſtanding are ſchool-divinity, the 
theory of phyſic, logic, natural and moral philoſophy, 
and the practice of the law, of which, for brevity fake, 
we will give reaſons in three or four ſciences, which 
may equally ſerve for the reſt. 

AnD, firſt, no conſidering man can deny, but the 
attainment of the latin and other languages depends 
principally on the memory; beczuſe the tongues were 
only an invention of men, to be able to communicate 
together, and make known their meaning to one an- 
other, when the firſt inventors aſſembling together, 
framed words according to their fancy, as Ariſtotle 
obſerves, and jointly agreed about the ſignification of 
each. From whence came fo t a number of 
words, and ſo many different modes of ſpeech, with 
ſo few rules, and as little reaſon, that without a good 
memory it would not be poſlible, either to compre- 
hend, or retain them by any other faculty. How im- 

oper the imagination and the — are, to 

n the languages, and the different modes of ſpeech, 
infancy plainly proves; in which, though it be an 
age wherein the child is leaſt provided with theſe 
two faculties, nevertheleſs, as Ariftotle obſerves, he 
learns any language whatever better than grown per- 
ſons, though Theſe be much more rational. Tf then it 
be true, that in the-age wherein. the memory flouriſhes, 
and the underſtanding and imagination are low, the 
tongues are ſooner learned than when the memory is 
in the decline, and the underſtanding in its full vigor: 

hs it 
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it is certain they are acquired by means of the memory, 
and not at all by A faculty. 


_ ARISTOTLE. laid,\ that the tongues were not to 
be learn d by reaſon, as not depending upon diſcourſe, 
and that therefore it was neceſſary to hear from an- 
other the words, and their meaning, and to bear them 
in mind. In purſuance of which, he proves, That if 
a man be born deaf, he would infallibly be dumb, be- 
cauſe he can't hear from another the ſound of the 
words, nor the meaning given them by their fir 
inventors. That the tongues are no other than an 
effect of the humour and caprice of men, may be clear) 
_ inferred from this, that the ſciences may be equally 
taught in all languages, and that in each, may be ſpoken 
and made known, what any one of them would fay. 
The Romans (as being lords of the world) finding it 
was expedient to have a common language, by means 
of which all nations might communicate together, 
and themſelves be enabled to underſtand ſuch as came to 
ſue for juſtice of them, and to treat of martters re- 
ing to the public affairs of every province, appointed 
chools to be erected in all parts of their wide empire, 
fos teaching the latin tongue, which by theſe means 
has flouriſhed as the univerſal tongue even to this 
day. 
1 s for ſchool divinity, it is certain that it refers to 
the underſtanding, becauſe the operations of this fa- 
culty are to diſtinguiſh, to infer, to reaſon, to judge, 
and to chuſe, and that nothing is done in this ſcience, 
but to raiſe doubts from inconveniencies, to anſwer 
with diſtinction, to infer againſt the anſwer what may 
be collected from good conſequences, and ſo to reply 
again, till the underſtanding be at eaſe, and reſt ſatisfied. 
But the beſt proof that can be made of this ſubje& is 
to let you underſtand how ſeldom the latin tongue, 
and ſchool divinity, meet in one perſon, and how it 
2 happens that a man be at the ſame time a 
good latiniſt, and profound {chool-divine. At which 
effect ſome more curious being ſurprized, in . 


notice of it, have ſearched whence it might proceed, 


and have been of opinion, that ſchool-divinity being 
7 "I writ 
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writ in a harſh and barbarous language, and the ears of 
good latiniſts being inured to the pure and elegant ſtile of 
Cicero, they could not take pleaſure in that ſcience. It 
would be well for theſe gentlemen, that underſtand 
latin ſo well, that this were the true cauſe, for then 
by conſtraint, and otherwiſe accuſtoming their ears, 
they might at length find out a remedy for this in- 
convenience; but to be plain with them, the defect is 
not ſo much in their ears, as in their capacities. 

Tat x that are good latiniſts, have moſt aſſuredly an 
excellent memory, for without that they could never 
prove ſo expert in a language which is none of their 
own; and becauſe a great and happy memory is, as it 
were, contrary to a great and elevated underſtanding 
in the ſame ſubject, one debaſes and depreſſes the 
other. From whence it comes, that he who has not 
ſo exquiſite and _ an underſtanding (the faculty to 
which belongs to diſtinguiſh, to conclude, to diſcourſe, 
to judge, and to chuſe) gains no great ground, nor 
makes. any conſiderable progreſs in ſchool divinity. 
Whoever is not ſatisfied with this reaſon, let him read 
St. Thomas, Scotus, Durandus and Cajetan, who are 
the leading men in that faculty and profeſſion, and he 
will find great ſubtilties in their works, but writ, and 
delivered, in very coarſe church latin, For which 
there appears no other reaſon, but that theſe great 
authors having in their youth very mean memo- 
ries, proved not more excellent in the latin tongue, 
but applying themſelves to logic, inetaphyſics, and 
{chool-divinity, they mounted up to the higheſt degree 
of the ſciences we admire, becauſe they were endued 
with a great underſtanding. At leaſt I can teſtify this 
of an eminent ſchool-divine who was a miracle in that 
ſcience, and yet not only could not reach the elegancies, 
nor the round periods of Cicero, but when he read in 
the chair, his ſcholars took notice that his latin was 
very baſe and mean, inſomuch that they being un» 
acquainted" with our doctrine, adviſed him that he 
ſhould ſecretly borrow a few hours from the ſtudy of 
ſchool-divinity, and employ them in reading Cicero. 
And taking this as the advice of good friends, he not 
only endeayourcd in private, but publickly to remedy 

3 It; 
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it; and entered the form among the reſt to improye 
his larin: but what was very remarkable, that during 
the long time he did thus, he not only learn d not any 
thing new, but had almoſt forgot all the latin, ſuch 
as it was, that he had learned before, fo that in the 
end he Was 1 3 row 208 lectures in his mother. 
tongue. Pope Paul the fourth, enquiring what divine 
. the leading men at the 808 of and, was told 
r of a certain Spaniſh divine, whoſe refoly. 
ons, arguments, diſtinctions and aniwers, were truly 
worthy of admiration. The pope being curious to ſee 
and know ſo ſingular a man, diſpatched his orders to him 
to come to Rome, to give him an account of all the 
proceedings in the council. Being arrived, he did him 
a great many honours, and taking him by the hand, 
led him out to walk to the caſtle of St. Angelo, and 
entertaining him in very elegant latin, about certain 
Works he intended to make, in fortifying it better, 
asked his opinion of each of his deſigns. To which 
he anſwered with ſo much pain, (not being able to 
ſpeak good latin) that the then Spaniſh ambaſſador, 
Don. Luys de Requeſens, great governor of Caſtile, took 
up the diſcourſe for him to relieve him, and to divert 

e pope to ſome other matter. In a word, his holineſ 
(who by the way, gave little proof of his infallibility 

in this point) {cid to one of his confidents, That it was 
utterly impoſſible for a man that underſtood latin ſo 
meanly, to be ſo excellent in divinity as was reported; 
whereas, had he tried him, inſtcad of language (which 
is a work of the memory) and in fortifications and 
buildings (which belong to a good invention) in ſub- 
jects depending on the underſtanding, he might have 

d divine things from him. 

In the liſt of ſciences which refer to the imagins- 
tion, we have particularly placed Poetry, and this not 
without good conſideration, but to let them know, 
how far they generally are from having the beſt un- 
derſtanding, who have a good vein in dara 
Recording we ſhall find, that the ſame difficulty 
latin tongue has in uniting with ſchool-divinity, the 
flame, or greater, beyond compariſon, is obſerved 

betwixt: that ſcience and the, are of yerliing thi 
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art being ſo contrary to the underſtanding, that for 
the fame reaſon, he that would ſet up for a prime 
poet, muſt take leave of all the ſciences relating to 
that faculty. ; 
Tuis obſervation of our author's ſeems beyond all 
queſtion, made out fnce his time, in the famous 
Engliſh — Pope, who is the admiration of the age in 
which he lives, for the charming beauties of his verſifi- 
cation, and for diſplaying in his poetry all the graces of 
a fine imagination; but who, in the barbarous attem 
he has made upon all his cotemporaries, and an obſce- 
nity, and filthineſs, and virulence almoſt peculiar to 
himſelf, has ſhewn the coarſeſt and moſt deprav'd under- 
ſtanding that ever was blended with thoſe fine qualities 
in which, as we have obſerved, he excels. 
ARISTOTLE, though he gives not the reaſon ot 
this, yet notes, as I obſerved before, that Marcus the 
4 was a better poet after he had loſt his un- 
ſtanding than before; and that, vice verſa, when he 
recovered his underſtanding, he loſt the excellence of 
the faculty of verſification: To what can this be owing 
but to the difference of heat in the temperament? for 
that great degree of heat which is nec to inflame 
the imagination in poetry, is too exceſſive and ardent 
for the underſtanding, and accordingly deſtroys it. 
CICERO is an illuſtrious inſtance of the truth of 


this obſervation, who having a fine underſtanding, and 


moſt capacious ſpul for the nobleſt attainments, yet was 
the moſt miſerable of all poetaſters, when he aim d at 
making of verſes, having not heat enough to inflame 
his imagination into that divine enthuſiaſm, which is 
neceſſary to animate the faculties of a great poet: This 
makes Juvenal, when he finds attempting to 
celebrate the glories of his own conſulſhip in verſe, 
and complimenting himſelf with ng es to 
his country a ſort of ſecond birth, after his glorious 
efforts againſt Cataline; among others this being one; 


O fortunatam natam me conſule Roman ! 


I ay, this makes Juvenal, who could not apprehend, 
that the art of poetry was contrary to ſuch a wit as 


Cicero's, 
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_ Cicero's, ſeverely laſh him in his fatires, ſaying, Had yoy 
' rehearſed your Philippics againſt Marc Antony in ſuch 
delicate verſe, it had never coſt you your life. 

Ax p from what has been ſaid, may reſult the reaſon 
of what has been often obſerved, that the beſt and mot 
judicious critics = ſeldom make any great figure in 
poetry themſelves; for that ſedateneſs and coolneſs which 
true judgment requires, is, as has been ſaid, very incom-/ 
tible with that heat and fire which is requiſite to en. 

_ liven and warm the imagination. Of our own nation, 

Mr. Rymer might be named to exemplify this obſerys 

tion, and others would add Mr. Dennis, though ſome of 
his works are not without their poetical merit. 

THe divine Socrates is another inſtance of the truth 

of aur obſervation, who, after he had learned the art of 

poetry, yet with all his rules and precepts, could never 

10 much as make a verſe; and yet his underſtanding 
was ſo great, that he was pronounced by the oracle ot 
Apollo, the wiſeſt man in the world. 

Wen therefore we obſerve, that a young man 

E has a good vein in making verſes, and upon the 

| - firſt eſſay, hits upon abundance of rhimes, we may 

generally conclude that he runs a great riſque never to 

- attain, in any eminent degree, the latin tongue, logic, 

* philoſophy, phyſic, ſchool-divinity, or the other art 

and ſciences relating to the underſtanding and memory: 

And it is further obſervable, and which ſtil] more cor- 

-roborates this obſervation, that the fine vein of low 

humour that runs through the performances of our 

- preſent facetious dean of St. Patrick's, ſeems utterly to 

-unqualify him for the ſeverer ſtudies; and a body of 
-diyinity, or collection of ſermons of this uncommon 

genius would meet with a _——_— reception 

3 in the world, were either to be offered by way of 

* ſiubſeription. Such ſpirits as theſe amuſe themſelves 

| in their youth with the romances of Cleopatra, Caſſan- 

dra, Don Bellianis, Amadis of Gaul, &c. becauſe they 
are works of imagination, and in their riper years are 
able to produce out of their own funds, the monſtrous 
and incoherent figments of Laputa, and the Howynhnm:, 
and even from-the hiſtory of Tom Thumb you! a 
E731 Lillipu- 
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Lilliputian nation, and by way of oppoſition as eaſily 
trike out of their fly-blown imagination a gigantic 
Brobdingnaggian;'or do any other thing, in which much 
fancy, and little judgment, is required. 

WE might further 3 our argument by the 
examples of the organiſts, choriſters, and muſic- maſters, 
of almoſt all 0 and denominations, whoſe wit is 
improper for latin, and all other ſciences pertaining to 
the underſtanding and memory. But by theſe three 
examples already produced of the latin tongue, of 
{chool-divinity, and of poetry, we have {aid enough to 
demonſtrate the truth of our doctrine. However, it 
may not be amiſs to make two or three other re- 
marks on this head, which will be the more acceptable, 
becauſe ſome inſtances of the truth of them muſt fall 
under every one's obſervation, 

Ap firſt we may aſſert, that fair writing is a work 
of the imagination, and we fee few men of great un- 
derſtanding that write a fair hand. — ochiv, 

I knew a molt learned divine, who being aſhamed to 
ſee his ill hand, ' ventured not to write to any body, 
nor anſwer thoſe that writ to him, inſomuch that he 
reſolyed to cauſe a maſter to come privately to his 
houſe, -to teach him to write tolerably. And having 
laboured ſeveral days at it, and loſt his time, he gave 
it over, leaving the maſter ſurprized to ſee a perſon ſo 
very able in 4 profeſſion, 5 incapable of writing. 
And we might ſubjoin the inſtance of a renowned 
Engliſh ſenator, now living, A. 17 30.] whoſe conceptions 
are great and noble, whoſe ſenſe is maſculine nd ſolid, 
and capacity for public affairs, the moſt diſtinguiſhed ; 
who has written admirably well, and diſcourſes on all 
occaſions fluently and with elegance; and who yet, 
with the utmoſt application, has never been able to write 
atolerably legible hand, and is oblig'd in his moſt private 
and arduous affairs to have an amanuenſis, to whom 
he is nevertheleſs able to dictate with diſtinguiſhing 
excellence : This gentleman, like” the divine, had a 
maſter to learn him to write, and even made, by in- 
ceſlant application, ſome little progreſs — the 
attainment of a legible hand; but he could not hold 

it, 
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it, and returned ſoon into his uſual barbarous Arabic cha ¶ thou 
racters, and can only write his name to be read d. thou 
ſtinctly, except by thoſe intimately converſant with Ml nyſt 
his hand. And would any man obſerve, and take the great 
ins to reflect on the poor ſcholars, that get their che! 
ivelihood in the univerſities by copying in fine cha. WM react 
raters, they will find they underſtand but very little WM and! 
grammar, as little logie, and no more philoſophy ; and I but 
if they ſtudy phyſic, or divinity, they never ſound i T 
the depth 4 any difficulty. And therefore the boy Mont 
that can draw with his pen a neat-limb'd horſe, or 2 thin 
well-ſhaped man, and make fine flouriſhes, and bold Wt: ce 
. Rrokes, ſhould. not be ſet to the ſtudy of any ſcience, ¶ the 
but rather to a good painter, whereby his natural I par 
ability may be improved, and he may be excellent in ¶ thei 
that art, when he might never excel in any other. ceec 
To read with a good grace, diſcovers alſo a certain 1 
kind of imagination, and if a youth takes to read well, ¶ exp: 


and to any great degree of excellence, he ſhould not ¶ cert 


Joſe his time in learning, but-only-think of getting his WM the 
livelihood by reading of lectures and proceſſes. Now fed 
here is a thing worthy of ' conſideration, which is, Wl phy 


that the difference of imagination which makes men Wl cel: 


agreeable in converſation, and good at raillery and re- ¶ xc 
partee, is contrary to that which is nec to 2 Ml tur 
man to read gracefully; ſo that very few of the for- Wl fit 
mer can read volubly, but with heſitation, and miſtak- WF qu 
ing one word for another. 

Tux game of Cheſs is one of the things that beſt 
diſcover the imagination. And therefore he who has the 
ſubtle gambets in that play, fer ten or twelve moves 
all together, is like to make a poor figure in the ſciences 
which depend on the underſtanding and memory; it 
he does not unite two or three faculties together, 35 
we have already obſerved. And if a certain very learned 
divine, of my acqyaintance, had underſtood fo much, 
- the would have been ſatisfied in a thing that gave him 
great trouble. This gentleman playing often with his 
domeſtics at Cheſs, and being beat as often, ſaid (in heat 
of paſſion) what is the meaning of this! Thou that un- 
 derſtandeſt neither latin, logic, nor divinity, * 

l ou 
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thou haſt ſtudied them) yet thou win of me! Is it poſſible” 
thou ſhouldſt have a better wit than I ? The whole 
myſtery of this was, that the maſter was a man of 
neat underſtanding, by which means he attained all 
he ſubtilties of ſchool-divinity; but wanted the diffe- 
rence of _— which is neceſſary to cheſs- play; 
ind his play-fellow had a bad underſtanding and memory, 
but a very ſubtil imagination. 

Tat ſtudents who keep their books in order 
on the ſhelves, their chambers neat and clean, every 
thing in its __ place, and upon its own pin, have 
certain difference of imagination very contrary to 
the under ſtanding and memory. Spruce and beauiſn 
ſparks, who won't ſuffer the leaſt hair or wrinkle on 
their cloaths, have that ſame fort of wit, which, pro- 
ceeds without doubt from the imagination. 5 

TaosE who converſe agrecably, who are witty in 
expreſſion, and know how to droll well, have a 
certain difference of imagination very contrary to 
the underſtanding and memory. Therefore they are 
{dom good grammarians, logicians, {chool-divines, 
phyſicians, or lawyers. If they are practiſed in buſi- 
nels, and in the intrigues of the world, dextrous in 
xccompliſhing whatever they undertake, ready at every 
turn to ſpeak, and to, anſwer to the point; they are 
fit for the courts, and to be ſollicitors and attornies in 
cauſes, for merchants and factors, to buy and ſell; but 
not for learning. Herein the vulgar are deceived, who 
obſerving ſome men of indifferent education, attain to 
wealth and diſtinction in purſuit of ſuch occupations 
ad employments, on which addreſs and ſollicitation 
depend, preſently imagin they would have proved 
f men, had they been brought up to learning 
when in truth, there are no genius's, more repugnant, 
and more con to it, generally, than theirs. bs 

ChiLDREN arrive late at the uſe of ſpeech, - 
have in their tongue and brain too much moiſture; 
s this wears off in tract of time, they become 
rery fluent, and great talkers, becauſe of the great 
memory they acquire, as their moiſture is abated. 
Which, as we formerly noted, once happened to that 


* cele- 


- 


- 
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celebrated orator Demoſthenes, at whom (as we hays 
ſaid) Cicero was ſurprized, being of ſo rude a ſpeech 
in his youth, and when a grown man, ſo very elo. 
quent. | IS 
Young men alfo, who have a good voice, an! have 
by . exerciſe dilated the paſſages of their throat, ae 
very unfit for all the ſciences, becauſe they are cold and 
moiſt, which two qualities united together (as we have 
already affirmed) deſtroy the rational part. The ſcholars 
who punctually learn, and repeat the leſſon word for 
word, as they have it from the maſter, promiſe a 
memory, but at the expence of their underſtanding. 
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That. eloquence and politeneſs of ſpeech are 
: ſeldom to be found in men of great under- 
ſtanding. 


NE of the graces that inclines the vulgar to 

think a man very wiſe and prudent, is to hear 
him ſpeak with great eloquence, to obſerve his dil- 
courſe adorned and embelliſhed with choice of ſelect 
and ſignificant words, to bring many pertinent in- 
ſtances of the ſubject in queſtion; though in effect this 
happens not but where there is an union of the me- 
mory and imagination in a degree and medium of heat, 
that cannot reſolve the moiſture of the brain, but ſerves 
only to raiſe the figures, and makes them boil or fer- 
ment, by means of which many things are repreſented 
to the mind to be ſaid. It is impoſſible that the un- 
derſtanding ſhould be found in this union, becauſe, as 
we. have already ſaid and proved, that faculty abhors 
the heat extreamly, and can no more conſiſt with 
_ moiſture. Which doctrine, had the Athenians * 
5 o 27 | ” 
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they would not have been ſo much ſurprized to ſee ſo 
wile and knowing a man as Socrates, want the gift 
of utterance, inſomuch as they who were ignorant of his 
worth, ſaid, That his ſpeeches and expreſſions reſembled 
1 cheſt, plain and unpoliſhed without, but when opened, 
had within it exquiſite carving, and admirable figures. In 
thefameerror were they, who pretending to give a reaſon 
of the obſcurity and bad ſtile of Ariſtotle, ſaid, That in- 
duſtriouſly, and to gain to his works the greater 
wthority, he affected that jargon, with ſo few es, 
nd ornaments of ſpeech. And if we conſider als the 
lificulties of Plato, and his conciſe ſentences, the ob- 
ſcurity of his reaſons, and the ill connexion of his diſ- 
courſes, we ſhall find, that it was owing to the reaſon 
we have aſſigned: But what ſhall we ſay to Hippocrates's 
works, how he left out the nouns and verbs, the ill 
lifpolition of his ſayings and ſentences, the ill counexion 
of his reaſons, and, in a word. how few things preſented 
to his mind to clear up, and lay the foundation of his 
doctrine ? The great Virgil is {aid to have been ſo flow- 
70 Hof ſpeech, that he paſſed under great difadvantages as to 
- {Wis converſation, and was thought to be little better than 
i blockhead, by thoſe who were not acquainted with 

lis divine per fections in the poetica „ 1 And who 

would dare to confirm this doctrine by ſuch an inſtance 
to Wis St. Paul, and affirm, that he was a man of vaſt un- 
ar derſtanding and bad memory, (but ſuch a one with all 
. has natural abilities as could not ſpeak with any orna- 
ct nent and politeneſs) had he not owned it himſelf, in 
n- theſe — F ſuppoſe I was not a whit behind the v 
us i efeſt apoſtles ; but though I be rude in ſpeech, yet not in 
e- Wh'nowledge, 2 Cor. xi. Which difference of wit was fo 
t, {Wiccommodated to the preaching of the goſpel, that it 
es ¶ vas ſcarce poſſible to chuſe a better, becauſe there was 
r. v need on that occaſion of mugh eloquence, or great 
ed amments of ſpeech, ſince the skill of the orators of 
n. choſe times lay moſt in impoſing upon their auditors 
45 {Wiilities for truths, to perſuade the people by the force 
's ad ſubtilty of rhetoric, that what they received for 
th good and profitable, was quite contrary ; as, to main- 
: tun, that it was better tobe poor than rich, fick — 
5 | N 
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well, i t than knowing, and a thouſand other 
2 ing 


ſuch which. were manifeſtly oppoſite to the 
received opinion. For which reaſon they were called 
by the Jews, Gevanin, as much as to ſay, ſophiſters, 

Sax then, that God had made choice of an eloquent 
preacher, poſſeſſed of all the ornaments of ſpeech, who 
ſhould go to Athens or Rome, and teach, that at Fery. 
ſalem its ews had crucified a man, who-was the true 
God, and that he died of 5 will and pleaſure 
to redeem. ſinners, and that he roſe again the third day, 
and aſcended into heaven, where he now is; what 
would the auditory think, but that this propoſition vr; 
in the number of thoſe vain and fooliſh ones uſed by 
the orators to perſuade by the power of their art? 
For thus much St. Paul ſays, Chriſt ſent me not to 
baptize, but to preach the goſpel; not . with wiſdom of 
words, leſt the croſs of Chriſt ſhould be made of vone 
effect, 1 Cor. i. St. Paul's wit was very proper for this 
miniſtry, becauſe he had a capacious underſtanding, to 
defend and prove in the ſynagogues, and amongſt the 
gentiles, that Feſus Chriſt was the Meſſiah promiſed in 
the law, and that no other was to be expected; but 


with this, he had but an indifferent memory, ſo that 


he could not embelliſh his diſcourſe with perſuaſive 


©, and, moving ſpeeches; and this was the difference of 


wit the preaching of the goſpel required. Neverthe- 
leſs I. not go about to infer from hence, that St. 
Paul had not the gift of tongues, for it is certain, that 
he ſpoke them all as readily as his own. Neither ſhal 
I maintain, that to defend the name of Jeſus Chrif, 
the ſtrength of his underſtanding was ſufficient of it- 
ſelf, without the gifts and particular aſſiſtance that God 
gave him for that purpoſe. All that I pretend, is, to 
affirm that ſupernatural gifts are much more efficacious 
when they meet with a ſuitable diſpoſition, than when 
they fall. upon a fot and a blockhead. To this alludes 
the doctrine of St. Ferome. in his proem upon 1/aiah 
and Jeremiah, demanding what is the reaſon, that, 
though it was the ſame holy ſpirit which ſpoke in 
both their mouths, Iſaiah delivered what he writ with 
| ſo much elegance, and Feremiah hardly knew how to 


} 
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ſpeak? 
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„speak? He anſwered, that the holy ſpirit accommo- 
de dates itſelf to the natural manner of proceeding of each 
ed 


prophet, unleſs grace changes their nature, or teaches 
them a new language to deliver their prophecies in. 
You muſt know then, that 1/aiah was a n6bleman, 
"= bred at court, and in the city of Feruſalem, for which 
reaſon his diſcourſe was more elegant and polite; but 
Feremiah was born and brought up in a village near 
Feruſalem, called Anathoth, ſo that in his ſtile L Was 
coarſe and rude as a peaſant, and ſuch a ſtile the Holy 
„cChoſt made uſe of in the propheſy he inſpired him 
with. The. ſame may be ſaid of St. Paul's epiſtles, 
that the truth of the holy ſpirit preſided in him when 
he writ them, to the end that he might not err, but 
7 that the language and manner of ſpeech was no other 
of than the language and manner of ſpeech natural to St. 
Paul, accommodated to the doctrine he taught; be- 


ry cauſe the truth of ſchool-divinity abhors a multiplicity 
of words. | 
* Tux knowledge of tongues, and the ornaments and 


in Wl politeneſs of ſpeech accord admirably with poſitive 
* divinity, becauſe that faculty belongs to the memory, 
t and is no other than a maſs of orthodox fayings, and 
ve ſentences, cull'd out of the holy fathers, and from facred 
of writ, and treaſured up in that faulty, in the fame 
vy manner as a grammarian ſelects the fine flowers of 
& Virgil, Horace, Terence, and other latin poets he reads, 
hat md, as occaſion preſents, pertinently cites ſome paſ- 
all ges from Cicero or Quintillian, to make ſhew of his 
af reading to his auditors. * : | 

ii. Tuer that are furniſhed with this union of imagi- 
od notion and memory, and diligently collect whatever 
to has been ſaid and writ, that is conſiderable in the 
dus ſcience they profeſs, and quote them at due time and 
den place, with the ↄrnaments of good language, as having 
Jes Wl arcady found in all the ſciences ſo many things; ap- 
iah pear very profound in the; opinion of thoſe who are 
uu, iznorant of our doctrine, though in effect they are but E 
in ſaperficial, and will diſcover their defect as ſoon as 
ith they are ſifted to the bottom, of what they deliver 
to with fo much aſſurance. * the reaſon is, that the 


- 
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underſtanding, to which appertains the knowledge of 
the'truth ”; t 
with the abundance of fine ſpecches. *Tis of theſe the 
holy ſcripture ſpeaks, The talk of the lips tendeth t 
penury, Prov. xiv. | | 

_ Such as have theſe two faculties, the imagination 
and memory. joined together, boldly attempt the inter- 
pretation of holy. ſcripture, conceiting, becauſe they 
underſtand a great deal of hebrew, greek, and latin, that it 
is eaſy for them to give the true ſenſe of the letter: 

But after all, they are out; firſt, becauſe the words of 
holy ſcripture, and its manner of ſpeaking, have many 
other ſignifications than ever even Cicero knew in his 
tongue; and ſecondly, becauſe ſuch people want un- 
1 which is the faculty that diſcerns whether 
the ſenſe be orthodox or not. | 


42: C24 K\P- 17: 


That the theory of divinity belongs to the 
underſtanding, and preaching ( which is 
the prattic) to the imagination; and of 
the requiſites of a good orator. 


2 18 a point much controverted, not only among 


(che wiſe and learned, but even ſuch as has not 


" eſcaped the very vulgar, who daily ask the reaſon, 
whence it comes that a divine who is a great ſchoo!- 
man, ſharp in diſpute, ready in his anſwers, reads and 
vexites with admirable learning, nevertheleſs when he 
gets once into the pulpit; frequently knows not how 
to preach; and on the other hand, when a man is an 

excellent preacher, eloquent, acceptable, drawing all the 

people after him, it is a great miracle if he knows 
much of ſchool · divinit ,.. — 


hings from their root, is not agreeable 
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No man till now has been able to give any other 
anſwer than to attribute all this to God, and to the 
diſtribution of his gifts; and I own it is very well done, 
when they know not the 3 cauſe. We have 
in a manner ſolved this doubt in the preceding chapter, 
where we have aſſerted, that the theggy of ſchool- 
divinity pertained to the underſtanding ; whereas preach- 
ing (which is the practic) is a work of the imagination. 
And accordingly as it is difficult to join in the fame 
brain a good underſtanding with a great imagination, 
ſo it cannot well be, that a man ſhould at the ſame 
time be a great ſchool-divine and a famous preacher, 
And tis certain, that almoſt all the graces, by means 
of which good preachers draw the people after them, 
and hold them charm'd and raviſh'd, are but a work 
of an excellent 1 and in part of a happy 
memory; for, to ſay nothing of the rules of the arts 
of logic and rhetoric, which are beſt attained by perſons 
of a ſively imagination and good memory, and belides, 
the particular benefit ſuch divines pretend from their 
doctrine, their principal ſtudy is to ſeek out a fine 
text, to which they may pertinently apply many 
thoughts, and fine paſſages drawn out of ſacred writ, 
holy fathers, 3 hiſtorians, phyſicians, and lawyers, 
*kimming lightly, as it were, over the ſurface of every 
ſcience, and aiming at eloquence and the fine turning of 
a period; to pleaſe the ears of their auditory, rather 
than to enter into the underſtandings; by which means, 
with the help of a good memory and a lively imagi- 
nation, they attra& their hearers, and gain the reputa- 
tion of good orators; for almoſt all-mankind are of the 
fame ſpecies, and are much ſooner taken by ſound than 
ſenſe: while the profound genius who plods on to the 
reaſon of things, and penetrates to the very bottom 
and foundation of the ſciences, deſpiſing the found, and 
adhering to the ſenſe only, has his arguments lie too - 
deep, and his good ſenſe too cloſe for common capa- 
cities to fathom, and however he may be eſteemed 
among the few of ſolid underſtandings, yet he muſt 
be obliged to pen and ink, to make Rik excellent en- 
dowments known; and in this caſe indeed he * 
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for poſterity, and his name flouriſhes, when that of 
the ſuperficialiſt, who in the pulpit carried all before 
him, is no more remembered. | 

Bur however, ſince the powers of the imagination 
and underſtanding. are thus oppolite to, and incompa- 
tible with one another, and ſince the genius's that are 
able to make a figure by means of the former, are much 
more numerous than the others, let us briefly lay down 
by what means this far greater part of mankind may 
ſucceed in attaining the requiſites of a good orator, 
which will be ſo many demonſtrations of the truth of 
our doctrine, that the practic part of preaching is a 


0 i work of the imagination rather than of the under- 


ſtanding. - 

We have id, that whatever is ſpoke in figure, 
"Cloſe to the purpoſe, and on a ſudden, all pleaſant jeſts, 
alluſions, and compariſons, are the gifts of the imagj- 
nation: Wherefore the firſt thing a perfect orator ſhould 
do when he takes his theme in hand, is to look out 
ſome Argument, ſome appolite ſentences and paſlages, 
which he may amplify, and prove from his ſtock of 
reading, and to make choice of no words but ſuch as 
are well-ſounding to the ears, which choice belongs 
prineipally to the imagination. 

Tux ſecond good quality, is to have an exuberant 
Invention, and a large ſtock of reading; in order to am- 
plify, and prove his ſubject by proper citations, in 
which caſe a quick imagination is like a ſetting- dog, 
that hunts and prings the game to hand. For this 
reaſon we have ſaid before, that heat is the inſtrument 
with which the imagination acts; inaſmuch as this 
quality raiſes the * in making them boil or fer- 
ment, as it were; ſo that we diſcover by this means 
all we aim at, and if there be nothing more to con- 
ider, the imagination has power not only to compoſe 
figures of things poſſible; but alſo to join ſometimes 
ſuch as are next to impoſſible, in order to diverſify and 
imbelliſn the ſubject. 

In lieu of invention, orators may help themſelves 
with much reading and a good memory, where the 
imagination fails; but after all, book- learning is * 
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and limitted, and the proper invention runs free like a 
good fountain, whence daily flow freſh ſtreams of 
wing water, that overflow and impregnate the ad- 
jacent plains. 

The third property a good orator ought to have, is 
Order, to know how to diſpoſe what he has invented, 
and to reduce every thing to its proper place ; in ſuch 
ſort as one thing may bring'in another, and the whole 
corre] in a juſt 3 of all the parts, to the 
end that there may ariſe a true figure: Which grace 
(when it is not natural) is wont to give a great deal 
of trouble to preachers, who find in books many things 
to ſay, but have not the skill to reduce them to their 
proper place. It is certain, that this property of order- 
ing and diſtributing, is a work of the imagination, be- 
cauſe it has the name of figure and correſpondence. 

Tu fourth property good orators ought to have, 
and the moſt important of them all, is A#ion ; by which 
they give, as it were, a life to what they fay, moving 
the auditors, and engaging them to believe that to be 
true, which they endeayour to perſuade. And of ſo 
great concern is this gift to preachers, that a ſermon 
of common matters, and of ſmall moment, without 
either invention or diſpoſition, ſhall fill the people with 
admiration, if animated with action; which may be 
called in another word, the ſpirit and life of elocution, 

THERE is .in this, one thing highly remarkable, 
which ſhews how much this gift can do, which 1s, 
that the ſermons that appear extreamly well, as they 
are ſet off with all the advantages of action and live- 
lineſs of the orator, flag exceedingly when they are 
committed to writing, or come once to be read: the 
reaſon of which is, that it is impoſſible to repreſent 
with the pen, the action and geſtures which give it 
al the advantages in the pulpit. There are other ſer- 
mons go off better in reading, and will not bear preach- 
ing without book, becauſe ſome paſſages therein 
ſeem to be, as it were, narrative only, and require 
not action. Which occaſioned . Plato to ſay, that 
the ſtyle to be obſerved in ſpeaking is very dif- 
terent from that in writing well; and for this 
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reaſon we ſee abundance of men, who talk very well, 
Write ill; and others, on the contrary, write very well, 
and talk ill. All which is to be referred to action, 
which without doubt is a work of the imagination, 
ſince all that we have ſaid of it carries with it figure, 
correſpondence, and good conſonance. 
Tux fifth property an orator ought to have, is to 
know how to apply well, and bring proper inſtances, 
and good alluſions, which takes with the auditory more 
than any-thing elſe; for what is taught-by a good ex- 
ample is eaſily underſtood,and without that the arrow flies 
over their heads. Accordingly Ariſtotle demands, Why 
thoſe that hear orators take more pleaſure in examples 
and fables brought to prove what they would perſuade, 
than in the arguments and reaſons they produce ? To 
which he anſwers, that by examples and fables men 
learn beſt, becauſe it is a proof -that regards the ſenſe: 
but it is not ſo with arguments and reaſons; for to be 
capable of them requires a large underſtanding. There- 
fore Faſo Chriſt our Redeemer made uſe of ſo many 
parables and compariſons in his diſcourſes, becauſe by 
their -means he made many divine ſecrets better un- 
derſtood. But this is certain, the invention of para: les 
and alluſions is the work of the imagination, — 
as we have already often ſaid, the fame carries figure, 
good correſpondence and ſimilitude. 
Tux ſixth property of a good orator is, that his 
language be elegant and unaffected; that he uſe refined 
terms, and many quaint and free expreſſions, which 
* _graces we have heretofore proved in part to pertain 
do the imagination, and in part to a good memory. 
Tu E ſeventh is contained in theſe words of Cicero, 
That he ought to be furniſhed with a good Voice, a free 
£ action, and a natural gracefulneſs; à voice clear and 
| well-ſounding, tuneable to the auditory, not. harſh, 
hoarſe, or too ſqueaking. And though it be -true, 
that this proceeds from \ temperament of the breaſt 
and throat, and not from the imagination; yet ſure it 
is, that from the ſame — from which 1s 
derived a good imagination (which is heat) comes allo 
a good voice. Which falls out altogether to our ary 
I | Pole, 
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al poſe, for the ſchool-divine being of a cold and dry 
I temperament, cannot have the organ of the voice good; 
. which is a great advantage in the pulpit: So that when 
we hear any good voice, we may immediately affirm 
it ſprings trom the great heat and moiſture of the 
breaſt, which two qualities when they mount up to 
the brain, deſtroy the underſtanding, but improve the 
memory and imagination, which are the two powers 
made uſe of by good preachers to take with their 
auditory. - * | 
TE eight operty a orator, as Cicero 
faid, is Gore Ly ready and 8 which is a 
ift that cannot light on men of great underſtanding ; 
for to be ſo ready, there is required much heat and a 
moderate dryned, which is not to be found among 
the melancholic, whether naturally or by aduſtion. 
Ariſtotle proves it in asking this queſtion, hy thoſe 
who have an impediment in their ſpeech are held all to 
be of a melancholy complexion ? Which proceeds from 
this, that the melancholic have always abundance of 
froth and ſpittle in their mouths, through which diſ- 
polition they have a very cold and moiſt tongue, which, 
are two qualities that render it heavy, and as it were 
paralytic, bo that it cannot follow the imagination faſt 
enough. : ; 
Ti E Choleric unmoved ſpeak. well and readily, be- 
cauſe they then have the degree of heat requiſite to the 
tongue, and to a good imagination; but being put in- 
to a paſſion, the heat riſes a degree higher than it ought, 
and perturbs the imagination. The flegmatic being 
unprovoked, have a very cold and moiſt brain; whence 
nothing offers to their ſpecch, and their tongue is re- 
laxed with too much moiſture; but when they are 
vex d, and their gall is once ſtirred, the hear gets a degree, 
and quickens their imagination, which occaſions much 
to offer to be ſaid, and their tongue is freed from im- 
pediment when once it is heated. Such have no good 
talent in verſifying, for they are cold of brain; but 
when they are heated, they make better verſes, and 
with more eaſe, againſt thoſe that nettle them: To 
which purpoſe Fuvenal ſaid, 
1 F 4 , Si 
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Si natura negat facit indignatis verſum. 


What nature denies, wrath oft ſupplies. 


FTunxco' this defect of tongue, men of great under- 
ſtanding, cannot be good orators, nor good preachers, 
and particularly inaſmuch as the action requires they 
ſhould ſpeak ſometimes high, and ſometimes low, and 
that ſuch as are ſlow- tongued, cannot pronounce with- 
out bawling with open throat, which is one of the 
things that tire the auditors: Accordingly Ariſtotle in- 
quires, Why thoſe of ſlow ſpeech cannot ſpeak low, to 
which he anſwers very well, that the tongue, which is 
as it were glued to the palate by the great moiſture, 
cannot diſengage it ſelf but by a forceable effort, and 
not by gentle means. 
Tnus have I proved that the good natural qualities 
a perfect orator ought to have, ariſe from. the imagi- 
nation, for the moſt part, and ſome from the memory 
and if it be true that the great preachers of our times 
the people becauſe they are furniſhed with the 
me qualities we have ſpoken of, it follows then, that 
be who proves an eminent preacher, knows very little 
of ſchool-divinity, and he that is a good ſchool-divine 
cannot preach, through the great contrariety that the 
- underſtanding carries to the imagination. 
I x fine, tis proved by common experience, that tho 
the orator ſtudies natural and moral philoſophy, phy- 
ſic, metaphyſics, the laws, the mathematics, aſtrology, 
and all the other arts and ſciences, yet he knows no 
more of them than the -flowers, and retains only thc 
moſt received propoſitions, without fetching from the 
rpot the reaſon and cauſe of any of them; and ſo 
pierces no deeper in philoſophy, which belongs to the 
underſtanding, than a ſuperiicia knowledge of the na- 
ture of things, which may ſerve to brighten and im- 
prove his imagination only. | 
Bur ſince we have allowed this difference of wit as 
improper for the function of a preacher, and that we 
are obliged to give and aſſign to each difference of wit, 
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the ſcience that ſuits beſt in particular with it; it is 
convenient to aſſign what difference of wit he ought 
to have, to whom the office of preaching is truſted, 
which is of ſo great importance to a chriſtian ſtate. 
You are to conceive, that though we have already 
proved, that it implies a natural repugnance to aſſociate 
2 great underſtanding with a large imagination and 
memory, yet is there no rule ſo general in any art but” 
admits of ſome limits and exceptions. For, when na- 
ture is ſtrong with all her forces, and meets no ob- 
ſtacle, ſhe makes ſo perfect a difference of wit, that 
ſhe ſometimes unites in one a great underſtanding with 
a great imagination and memory, as if thoſe powers 
were not contrary, or held any natural oppoſition. 

Tux fame is the moſt proper and convenient qua- 
lifcation for the employment of a preacher, if it could 
be found in many perions, but they are ſo few, that 
not one of a thouſand wits can be found under this 
conſideration. And therefore we muſt look out an- 
other difference of wit more familiar tho' leſs perfect 
than the former. And this ſeems to be the melancho- 
lic, who by aduſtion unite a great underſtanding with 
a great imagination; but they generally are weak of 
memory, becauſe the ſame aduſtion dries and hardens 
the brain. Theſe make good preachers, at leaſt they 
are the beſt to be found, next thoſe perfect ones we 
have ſpoken of; for though they are weak of memory, 
their own invention is ſo args, that their very imagina- 
tion ſerves them in lieu of memory and remembrance, 
upplying them with figures, and furniſhing them 
3 ere with to ſpeak, without ſtanding in need of any 
ing. FTA h 
Now that melancholy by aduſtion has this variety of 
temperament, of cold and dry, for the underſtanding, 
and of heat for the imagination, Ariſtotle declares in 
theſe terms, That melancholy men are of temper various 
and unequal, becauſe the aduſt choler is a humor very 
various and AT it being equally capable of hot and 


cold in extreams by turns, a 
Tur tokens by which this temperament may be 
diſcerned, are very evident; their complexion is dark, 
— Fs their 
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their eyes red, the head dark brown, and often bald; 
fleſh» hard and E great veins; they are good com- 
oy. and affable, but luſtful, proud, ſtately, crafty, 
ouble, injurious, and revengeful. This is to be under. 
ſtood when melancholy is kindled, for if it be cooled, 
_ forthwith ariſe in them the contrary virtues, chaſtity, 
humility, fear, and reverence of God, charity, mercy, 
and contrition. Now vice prevails in them, and then 
virtue ; but with all theſe faults, they are the moſt in- 
enious, and moſt able for the ſervice of preaching, and 
or all forts of things wherein worldly wiſdom is re- 
m_ becauſe they have a great underſtanding to 
the truth, and a powerful imagination to A 


In the third rank are men of great underſtanding, 


without imagination and memory; theſe preach not 
efully, but preach ſound doctrine, and, as we have 
inted, are better fitted to write than to preach, by 
which they will build to themſelves a ſort of immor- 
tality by their works. 
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CHAP XIII. 


That the theory of the Laws pertains to the 
memory; pleading cauſes and judging 
- _ them (which is the practic) to the under- 
_ . » ſtanding.” FO 


- 


$ the lawyer is obliged to pay an implicit regard 

to the laws, which are to be his Sits made 

and guide; tis eaſy to aſſign the ſpecies of wit moſt 
adapted for this ſtudy ; which mult neceſſarily depend 


on the memory, rather than the underſtanding ; for if | 

he is to have the principal regard to the number of the 

laws, as they are diſtinguiſhed from one another by 

multitudes of exceptions, reſtrictions, enlargements 
| 2 
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and explanations, 'tis more to his purpoſe to have b 
heart what is determined by the law in each caſe 
that occurs; than to diſcourſe or reaſon after what 
manner it ought to be determined; for one is neceſſary, 
and the other impertinent; no other opinion being ſuf- 
ficient to carry the point but the deciſion of the law. 
So that it is certain, that the theory of the law belongs 
to the memory, and not to the underſtanding or ima- 
gination; for which reaſon the laws are ſo — 
poſitive, and the lawyers have their underſtandings 
determined by the will of the legiſlature, that they 
cannot inter poſe their own opinion: But where they 
are in doubt what the law has declared, when their 
clients conſult them, they are allowed to ſay, I will 
look for the caſe in my books, which ſhould the phy- 
fician ſay when they come for cure of any diſeaſe, or 
a divine in a caſe of conſcience, they would pals for 
men of ſmall ability in their profeſſions. And the 
reaſon of it is, that theſe two laſt ſciences have their 
definitions and principles univerſal, under which par- 
ticular caſes are contained; but in the faculty of the 
law, each law contains only one caſe, the followin 
law not depending on it, though they are placed bot 
under one and the {ame title. Wherefore it is neceſſary 
to have notice of all the laws, to ſtudy each in par- 
ticular, and to lay them up all diſtinctly in the me- 
mory. 
Bur this that we have now ſaid, is to be taken with a 
principal regard to the theory of the law ; which will 
enable a man to be an excellent chamber-council, as we 
call them; but the pradtic part, which is to plead and 
reaſon at' the bar, or on the bench, and to expound 
and reconcile the ſeeming different and jarring intentions 
and meanings of the laws, requires the powers of the 
imagination and underſtanding to be joined to thoſe of 
the memory, and a man thus formed is capable of 


making the greateſt figure in human life. 


Tu lawyers who are furniſhed with ſuch a wit and 
ability, do not always tie themſelves down to the 
ſtricteſt terms of the law; they ſeem to be rather qualified 
for legiſlators, of whom * — go themſelves a begg * 
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what they will have them determine, and depend in 
 Jome meaſure for their conſtruction, on the powers of 
their eloquence and judgment; eſpecially in thoſe caſe; 
which-are ſometimes ſubject to variation from the dif- 
ferent circumſtances of time, place, perſon, means, 
matter, cauſe, and the thing it ſelf z all which conſi- 
derations frequently diverſify the determination of the 
law. Whence it reſults, that for the knowledge of the 
theory of the law, a great memory, with an indiffe- 
rent underſtanding, ſuffices ; while the pleader and 
practical lawyer, can better diſpenſe with a bad memory 
than a good underſtanding ;- ſeeing that to ſupply the 
defect of memory, there are many remedies, ſuch as 
books, tables, alphabets, and ſeveral other inventions of 
men; but if the underſtanding} be defective, there is 
no manner of remedy for that. As for- cauſes and 
pleadings, each advocate gives his _opinion - the beſt 
grounded upon law he can; but after all, he cannot 

w certainly by any art if his underſtanding has com- 
poſed ſuch a judgment as true juſtice requires ; for if 


one lawyer proves in form of law, that the plaintiff is 


in the fight, and the other denies, it alſo by way of 
law; by what expedient ſhall it appear, which of the 
two reaſons better? The ſentence of the judge makes 
no demonſtration of true juſtice; nor can it be called 
ſucceſs, becauſe his ſentence amounts to no more than 
an opinion, and he does no other than fall in with one 
of the council. And to increaſe the number of learned 
men in the ſame opinion, is not an argument to be- 
lieve that their ſentiment is the truth; for tis certain, 
that many weak capacities N they join together 
to diſcover ſome dark and hidden truth) ſhall- never 
arrive at the point or degree of ſtrength, as a ſingle one 
that is of a deeper reach. 
Ax p that the 

monſtration of the truth, is clearly ſeen, in that it is 
frequently reverſed: in a higher court, where they very 
after judge after another manner; and what is yet 
worſe, it may happen. that the inferior judge may have 
a better underſtanding than he before whom x ap- 
peal lies, and his opinion may chance to be more nd 


e ſentence of the judge makes no de- 
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formable to reaſon. That the ſentence of the ſuperior. 
judge, is no more a ſufficient proof of juſtice, is a 
thing yet more manifeſt; for we ſee every day that in 
the fame caſes (without adding or diminiſhing any 
thing) and from the ſame judges, quite contrary -ſen- 
tences iſſue. And he who already been once 
miſtaken, in confidence of his own reaſons, may ver 
well be miſtaken again; ſo that his opinion is the les 
to be depended upon, becauſe, He that is once in the 
wrong, is ever preſumed in the wrong, ſays the wiſe 
man. 
PLEADERS obſerving the diverſity of opinions amongſt 
the judges, and how each is ſway d by the reaſon that 
ſeems moſt to prevail with him, and that ſometimes 
they are concluded by one argument, and. ſometimes 
by another quite contrary, thereupon they boldly un- 
dertake to defend any cauſe indifferently in the nega- 
tive or affirmative ; the rather, becauſe they ſee by ex- 
perience, that on one fide and the other, they may ob- 
tain ſentence in their favour. And ſo it comes to be 
verified, what wiſdom has ſaid, That the theughts of © 
men are full of fear, and their foreſight uncertain. The 
remedy then for this, ſince the 8 of the law re- 
main without proof and experience, is to make choice 
of men of great abilities to be judges and pleaders, in- 
aſmuch as Ariſtotle ſays, the reaſons and arguments of 
ſuch are as firm and riveted as experience itſelf. But 
the beſt remedy, is, if poſſible, to avoid going to law at 
all, as well for its intolerable expence and tediouſneſs, 
as for its uncertainty, and the fallibility, if not pre- 
poſſeſſion and. partiality of the judges themſelves. 

We have before obſerved, that if he who makes his 
courſe in philoſophy, does not begin in a month or 
two, to reaſon, 5; raiſe ſome objections, and if there 
come not to his mind arguments and anſwers upon 
the matter treated of, he has no underſtanding at all; 
but if he prove towardly in this ſcience, it is an in- 
fallble ſign, that he has the right underſtanding for 
the law, Io that he may out of Fand apply himſelf to 
x, Without the leaſt ſcruple. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


That the theory of Phyfic belongs part io the 
memory, aud part to the underſtanding; 
and the practice, to the imagination. 


— 


HE perfection of a phyſician conſiſts in two 
| things, which are blend) neceſſary to carry 
him on to the end of his art. The firſt is to know 
from a right method, the precepts and rules of curing 
man in common, without deſcending to particulars, 


The ſecond is, to be long exerciſed in the practice of 


hyſic, and to have viſited a great number of patients; 
Be neither do men ＋ ſo far from one another, but 
that in many things agree, nor are they on the 
other hand, 10 like: but that there are in chins certain 
idiofyncracies, of ſuch a nature, that they cannot be told 
nor writ, nor taught, nor gathered, fo as to be reduced 
to art; but to know them is only granted to him that 
hath often ſeen and had them in practice. 
Ir fares the ſame with the four elements, and the 
four firſt qualities, hot, cold, moiſt, and dry, from the 
harmony of which ſpring the life and health of man, 
and of ſo ſmall a number of parts, nature makes ſo 
many diſagreeing proportions, that if a hundred thou- 
fand perſons were bike: each would have his ſtate of 
health fo proper and peculiar, that if God miraculouſly 
Thould on a ſudden change the proportion of theſe four 
firſt qualities, they would all remain fick, except it 
may be two or three, who by great chance would 
have the fame harmony of temperament. From 
whence two conſequences may be neceffarily inferred; 
the firſt, that every man who ſhall fall ſic k, is to be 
cured conformably to his particular proportion; ſo that 
= reſtore Lim no; to. his firſt proportio? 
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of humours and qualities, he ſhall never be well cured. 
The other is, to perform this as it ought, there is need 
that the phyſician ſhould have ſeen and dealt with the 

tient ſeveral times in his health, to the end that when 
0 falls fick, he may judge how far he is off from 
health, and- to what point he is to reſtore him by his 
remedies; and this laſt reaſon is fo obvious, that we 
need only mention it; tho' the importance of it is not 
ſufficiently attended to in the preſent practice of phyſic, 
in which the apothecary ſhall be permitted to recommend 
generally a ſtranger to the patient and his conſtitution; 
and the event of it too often fatally ſhews the folly of 
this inconſiderate error. 

Bur as to the firſt point, which is to underſtand and 
know the theory and com poſition of the art, Galen ſays, 
it is neceſſary to have a great underſtanding, and good 
memory; becauſe phyſic partly conſiſts of reaſon, and 

y of + 195" and hiſtory; for the one, he muſt 
ve underſtanding ; and for the other, memory; and 
becauſe it is very difficult to join theſe two powers in 
2 predominant degree, of neceſſity the practical phy- 
fician muſt be defective in the theory; accordingly we 
ſee a great many phyſicians very learned in greek and 
latin, great anatomiſts, and botaniſts (which are works 
of the memory) that being put to argue, diſpute, and 
ſearch out the reaſon, cauſe of each effect (all 
which belong to the underſtanding) make no figure at 
al. The contrary happeneth in others, who ſhew 
abundance of wit and —_— in the logic and philoſo- 
phy of this art; but if they be put to latin and greek, to 
plants and anatomy, never come off with credit; be- 
cauſe they are deſtitute of a good memory. For this 
reaſon Galen ſays, That it is no cauſe of wonder, that 
in ſo great a number of men that 2 —— there 
are ſo tew — phyſicians; and giving the reaſon of it, 
he ſays, That a wit requiſite to this ſcience is hardly to 
be found, neither a maſter that can teach it in per- 
fection, nor a ſcholar that ſtudies it with ſufficient care 
and exactneſs. 

Tuo what Galen has aſſerted in this caſe be true, yet 
. 
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do; namely, becauſe it is ſo difficult to unite a great un- 


derſtanding with a good memory; and becauſe there is 4 


repugnance between the underſtanding and imagination 
For that the imagination, and not underſtanding, is the 

wer of which the phyſician makes uſe, in the know. 
ledge of the cauſe and cure of particular diſeaſes, i; 
very eaſy to prove, according tothe doctrine of Ariſtorle; 
who ſays; = the underſtanding cannot know indi- 
viduals, nor diſtinguiſh one from the other, nor dif. 
cern the time and place, nor other particularities, 
which make men diſagree amongſt themſelves, and 
that each one is to be cured after a different manner ; 
and the reaſon of it is, (according to what n phi- 


loſophers deliver) that the underſtanding is a ſpiritua 


faculty, which cannot be affected by ſingulars. as bein 


material. For this cauſe Ariſtotle ſaid, that the ſenſe 


oY 
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is of particulars, and the underſtanding of univerſal, 
If then cures are of particular perſons, and not of uni- 
verſals (which are both ingenerable and incorruptible) 
the 23 will appear to be a power very im- 
pertinent in working of cures. - 

The difficulty lies in diſcerning why men of great 
underſtanding cannot have —_ outward ſenſes for 
particulars, theſe two powers being ſo contrary one to 
the other; and the reaſon is very clear, which is this, 
That the exterior ſenſes cannot act well, if not aſſiſted 
by a good imagination. Which we may prove from 

e opinion of Ariſtotle, who being to declare what the 
imagination is, ſays, it is an impreſſion ſtruck from 


the exterior ſenſe; in the ſame nature as colour (mul- 


tiplying with the thing colour d) affects the eye: For 
Io it fares, that the ſame colour which is in the cryſtallin 
humour tinctures the imagination, and there impreſſes 
the ſame figure that was in the eye: And if you de- 
mand, of which of theſe two kinds the notice of par- 
ticulars is made? all philoſophers anſwer, and very 
well, that it is the ſecond figure which affects the ima- 
ination, and by both the notice is made. But from 
e firſt, which is in the cryſtallin humour, and the 
viſive faculty, Babs: no notice, if the imagination be 
nat intent. Which the phyſicians prove plainly, fiy- 
| Ing; 
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ing, that whenever the fleſh of a ſick man is lanced, 
or cauterized, and he apprehends no pain, it is a ſign, 
that the imagination is engaged in ſome deep ſpecula- 
tion: We ſee the ſame by experience in thoſe that are 
ſound ; for if they are deep plunged in ſome ſpecula- 
tion, they ſee nothing before them, nor hear, though 
they are call'd, nor taſte meat, ſavoury or unſavoury, 
though in their mouths: Wherefore it is certain, 
that the imagination forms the judgment, and notice 
of particulars, and not the underſtanding, or outward 
ſenſes. Then it follows well, that the Brück Who 
is very expert in the theory, becauſe - has a great 
underſtanding, or a good memory, of neceſſity will 
prove an ill practitioner, inaſmuch as his imagination 
will be lame. As on the contrary, he that- ſhall be a 
very able practitioner, undoubtedly will be but a mean 
theoriſt ; for a great imagination cannot well be united 
with a. good underſtanding and memory. And this is 
the reaſon why none are 10 conſummate in phyſic, as 
never to fail in their cures ; for not to fail in their per- 
formances, there is need to-know the whole art, and 
to have a good imagination to reduce the fame to 
practice; but theſe two things, as we have proved, 
are incompatible. 

THe phyſician never attempts the cauſe and cure 
of any diſeaſe, but that he ſecretly frames to himſelf 
a ſyllogiſm in darii, unleſs he be but an empiric: 
And the proof of the firſt poſition of his , premiſes 
belongs to the underſtanding, and the ſecond to the 
imagination, For which reaſon, the approved theoriſts, 
ordinarily err in the minor, and the expert practitioners 
in the major: as if we ſhould ſpeak in * manner; 
All fevers that depend on cold and moiſt humours are 
to be cured with medicines, hot and dry (in taki 
the indications from the cauſe): But the fever whic 
affects this man, depends on cold and moiſt humours; 
Therefore it muſt be cured with medicines hot and dry. 
The truth of the major is proved by the underſtand- 
ing, becauſe it is an univerſal propoſition, that cold 
and moiſture require heat and dryneſs to moderate 
them; for that every quality is abated by its contrary: 

6 . But 
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But when we come to the proof of the minor, the 
underſtanding avails not, becauſe it is particular, and ſo 
is out of its juriſdiction, and its cognizance pertains to 
the imagination, which draws from the five exterior 
ſenſes the proper and particular ſymptoms of the 


Bur if the indication be to be taken from the fever, 
or its cauſe, it is that which the underſtanding cannot 
reach, only it teaches to take the indication from that 
we apprehend moſt danger from: But which of the 
indications is greateſt, the imagination only can com. 
prehend in weighing the evils the fever does, with 
thoſe that proceed from the ſymptoms or cauſe, the 
little forces, or great ſtrength. To learn this notice, 
the imagination has certain ineffable proprieties, by 
means of which-it reaches ſome things, which jt ca 
neither tell nor comprehend, and for which no att; 
are of uſe. Inſomuch that we ſee a phyſician comin 
to viſit the ſick, who by the fight, hearing, ſinell, — 
touch, arrives at the knowledge of what ſeemed im- 
ible; ſo that ſhould we ask him by himſelf, how 
was able to arrive at ſuch nice notions, he could 
not tell, becauſe it is a gift that proceeds from a fruit- 
fulneſs of imagination, which may be otherwiſe called 
ſagacity, and which by ſome common figns, uncertain 
conjectures, and where there is but {lender footing, in 
the twinkling of an eye, learns a thouſand dieren 
things, wherein the virtue of curing and prognoſticy 
ting with aſſurance conſiſts. | 

Or this ſort of ſagacity the men of great under- 
ſtanding are unprovided, becauſe it makes a part of the 
imagination: inſomuch, that having before their eyes 
the ſame ſigns that diſcover to others the ſecret of the 
_ diſeaſe; yet they make no impreſſion upon their ſenies, 
becauſe theſe very men are unprovided of imagins 
tion. 
Bur a great doubt ariſes in this doctrine, which ö 
to know how the phyſicians furniſhed with a gret 
imagination, learn the art of phyſic, ſince they art 
defective in underſtanding? For if it be true, that thel 
cure the ſick better than the moſt learned phyſicians 
| 0 
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to what end do theſe loſe time to ſtudy in the ſchools ? 
to this the anſwer is, That it is a matter of great im- 
portance, firſt to know the art of phyſic, for in two 
or three years a man may learn all that the ancients 
were gathering in two thouſand: and which if he 
were to acquire by his own experience, he ought to 
live at leaſt three thouſand years; and in experimenting 
medicines, he would kill an infinite number of people 
before he underſtood all their virtues, from which he is 
freed, by reading the books of rational and experimen- 
tal phyſicians, who acquaint us in their writings what 
they have found out in the whole courſe of their lives, 
to the end, that the doctors that come after them may 
boldly make uſe of thoſe that are fafe, and forbear 
the poiſonous, Beſides which, we are to know, that 
the moſt common and vulgar things in all arts are the 
moſt obvious and eaſy to learn, and yet are the moſt im- 
portant in the work ; and, on the contrary, the moſt 
curious and ſubtil are the moſt obſcure, and leaſt ne- 
ceſſary in practice. And ſo it is, that the men of great 
imagination are not ſo wholly deſtitute of underſtand- 
ing and memory, but that in the remiſs degree in 
which they poſleſs theſe two powers, they may be 
able to learn the moſt neceſſary points of phyſic, which, 
as we ſaid, are the plaineſt ; and with the good ima- 
gination they. have, they may better know the diſeaſe 
and its cauſe, than the moſt rational in the ſcience, 
lince it is the imagination that finds occaſion of the 
remedy they ought to apply ; in which conſiſts almoſt 
the whole ratice. Therefore Galen ſaid, that the 
true name of a phyſician was to be the inventor of the 
occaſion; but to learn to know time, place, and occa- 
hon, without doubt, are works of the imagination, 
3 that carries with it, figure and correſpon- 

ce. , 

THis is farther embelliſh'd by one obſervation, that 
may be made, and that of no ſmall importance; name- 
ly, that in the critical minute, the good imagination 
of the phyſician frequently hits upon what is proper 
to be done: whereas if he takes more time and further 


conſideration, there occurr to his mind a thouſand in- 
conve- 
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_ conveniencies, that hold him in ſuſpence ſo long, til 
the opportunity for applying the remedy is lipt. 
 *T1s therefore never adviſable to beſpeak a good 
Etical phyſiciin, to conſider well what he is to do, 
bat rather leave him, eſpecially in critical caſes, to the 
effect of his own imagination: For tis certain, that too 
nice ſpeculation raiſes the natural heat to a degree ſo 
eat and intenſe, that it confounds the imagination 
ut however, the phyfician who has it remiſs, wil 
not do ill to uſe more conſideration, becauſe the 
heat riſing to the brain may thereby come to reach the 
pitch which-this power requires. 5 | 
As a farther proof of what we have aſſerted, we often 
find, that in the ſame caſes, and even leſs dangerous, 
rinces and great lords often fall under the phylicians 
ds, when perſons of leſs conſideration do well; and 
this can only be, becauſe the conſequence of the one 
produces a fear, which is the effect of that cold which 
cauſes” conſideration, while in the other, the phyli- 
cian's imagination being free and unapprehenſive, he 
naturally dire&s thoſe methods, which make for the 
benefit and recovery of his patient. f 
Tuis we have a late demonſtration of in the per- 
ſon of Foſeph emperor of the Romans, the brother and 
predeceſſor of his preſent imperial majeſty Charles VI, 
who being taken 1 of ſymptoms which were judged 
to prognoſticate the ſmall-pox, a conſult of phylicians 
was held, who, by reaſon of the conſequence of the 
patient, being divided in their opinions, determined to 
| = till next day, to judge with more certainty of his 
diſtemper: the wiſe men tarry'd accordingly till next 
day, and then *twas too late : the ſmall-pox, for want 
of being aſſiſted, ſtruck in; nor could they ever be 
driven out again; and that auguſt prince, on whoſe 
life a thouſand great events depended, died a martyr to 
the over-great conſideration of his phyſicians: And it 
had been happy for him and his family, -if there had 
been but one phyſician in Europe, and even if the ima- 
ination of that one had been overcome by his under- 
ſtanding or conſideration, that a good experienced nur: 
had been preferr'd to the whole faculty. - 
R ON 
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FROM all that has been ſaid, tis eaſy to obſerve, that 
a perſon of a lively imagination is the molt likely to. 
ſucceed in the ſtudy of the practical part of phyſic; 
while the knowledge of the theory — to be con- 
fined principally to perſons of a good memory, aſſiſted 
by a {ound N e To which we may add, 
That the bold and ſucceſs ice of the late eminent 


Dr. Ratcliffe, among us of the Eng:i/h nation, affords 
many inſtances of the truth of the doctr ne above advan- 
ced, which are too well known to need enumerating. 


CHAP. XV. 


T what difference of wit the Military Art 
belongs, and by what marks the man may 
be known, who has it. | 


þ I'S certain, that prudence is a far more eſti- 

mable quality in a general, and ought rather to 
be rewarded, than courage or bravery ; for, as Vegetius 
faid, there are few over-couragious captains, that luck- 
ily accompliſh great actions; and the reaſon is, that 
prudence is more neceſſary in war than boldneſs in 
encountring. But what this prudence is, which is ne- 
ceſlary, Vegetius could never find out, nor ſpecify the 
difference of wit he ought to have, who commands 
in chief; and no marvel, becauſe the manner of phi- 
loſophizing on which this knowledge depends, was not 
then found out. True it is, that inquiry falls not 


within our firſt intention, which was to make choice 


of wits fit for letters; but war is a thing ſo perillous, 
and depending on.ſuch deep councils, — it is of ſuch 
importance 2 a prince to know whom to truſt his 
power and eſtate with, that we ſhall do no meaner 
ſervice to the commonwealth in teaching this diffe- 
rence of wit, and its marks, than in the other differen- 


ces 
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ces of wit we haye deſcribed. You are to know then 
that Malitia and Militia, as they have one name, ſo 
have they but one definition; for by the change only of 
one letter, each reciprocally paſles into the other. Why 
are the properties and nature of malice, Cicero recount; 
when he ſays, that malice is nothing elſe but a ly and 
wary proceeding in miſchief: and ſo it is in war; ng 
other thing is acted, but how to offend the enemy, and 
to defend ourſelves from his ſtratagems ; fo that the 
beſt-property of a general is to be malicious to his ene. 
my, and not to interpret any of his actions in good 
part, but all in the worſt ſenſe that can be taken, and 
ever to ſtand upon his guard. Believe not thy enemy; 
with his 11 he ſweetneth, and his heart betrayeth thy, 
to make thee fall into the pit; he weepeth with his eye, 
and if he light upon a fit occaſion; he will not be ſatis- 
fied with thy blood, Ecclel. xii. 
Tu wit that is neceſſary as well to project am- 
buſhes and ftratagems, as alſo to evade them, Cicero 
has pointed to us, in deriving the etymology of this 
word, verſutia, which comes, as he ſays, from the 
verb verſor, foraſmuch as thoſe who are winding, wih, 
double, and cavillers, in a moment play their tricks, 
and change their meaſures with eaſe. 
_ Tx1s property readily to nick the occaſion, is a cer- 
tain 1 and ſagacity, which belongs to the ima- 
ination; for the powers which conſiſt in heat, per- 
rm their works with ſpeed, by reaſon of which, 
men of great underſtanding avail little in war; becauſc 
this — is but {flow in its proceedings, being 2 
friend of uprightneſs, plainneſs, ſimplicity, and mer- 
ey: All which occaſion great inconveniencies in war. 
Men of theſe qualities are not only unacquainted with 
the tricks and ſtratagems of war, buralſo are ealily cheat- 
ed, becauſe they truſt every body. Theſe men are 
to treat with friends, with whom there is no 
need of the wiſdom of the imagination, but only of the 
integrity and ſimpleneſs of the underſtanding, which 
endures no tricks, nor to do wrong to any ; but they 
are of no/uſe to conteſt with enemies, who are over- 
reaching with their wiles, and therefore there is —— 
922 a RE, occalion 
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occaſion for the ſame wit, to be on our guard apainſt 
them. Warineſs muſt be practiſed with an enemy, 
fFankne(s and ſimplicity only with a friend, 

Ir then the general is not in the leaſt to truſt his 
enemy, but ever to ſuſpect that he may over-reach 
him, he muſt neceſſarily have a difference of imagina- 
tion, that forecaſts, is wary, and can diſcover the de- 
ſigns which are covered under fair pretences. For the 
ame power that finds them out, can only apply a 
remedy. It ſeems that this alſo is another difference 
of imagination, that deviſes inſtruments and machines, 
by means of which, fortreſſes are gained, tho almoſt im- 
pregnable; camps are pitched, and each ſquadron mar- 
ſhalled in due place; the fit opportunities of attacks 
and retreats are known; as allo the ſeveral ſteps in 
treaties and capitulations with an enemy ; for all which 
the underſtanding is no leſs impertinent than the ears 
are to {ee withal. Therefore I doubt not in the leaſt 
but that the art-military belongs to the imagination, 
fince-all that a good captain ought to do, carries 
with it conſonance, figure, and correſpondence. 

Tux difficulty is to know what difference of imagi- 
nation in particular is required in war. Which I can- 
not reſolve with certainty, becauſe it is a very nice 
enquiry. - Yet I conjecture that the art-military re- 
quires a degree more of heat than the practice of phy- 
ic, and that the choler be ſomewhat allayed, but not 
utterly quenched. Which is plainly ſeen in this, that 
the ſubtileſt and moſt intriguing captains are not the 
moſt couragious, nor deſirous of coming to blows, or 
giving battle, but rather by ambuſhes and ſecret ſtra- 
tagems gain their ends; a property that Vegetius was 
more pleaſed with than any other : For good generals, 
ſaid he, are not thoſe that fight in a plain field, with - 
equal danger, but rather ſuch as make uſe of ſecret ſur- 
frizes, and without loſs of men, ever cut off the enemies 
force, or at leaſt hold them at bay. The advantage of 
this kind of wit, the Roman ſenate knew; for tho” 
they had many famous captains, who won abundance 
of battels, yet at their return to Nome, to receive 
the triumph and glory due to their enterprizes, the 
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wailings of the fathers for their dead children, the 
children for their dead parents, the wives for their 
husbands, and the brothers for their brethren, were fo 

eat, that they diminiſh'd the glory of the triumph, 
Inſomuch, that the ſenate reſolved na more to chu{ 
ſuch valiant captains, who took {uch pleaſure in fighting 
but rather men a little timorous, but very deſigning; 
ſuch as was Quintus Fabius, of whom it is written, tha 
it was a miracle to ſee him offer a pitch'd battle i 
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open field, eſpecially when he was far from Rom, c 
whence he could not readily draw ſuccours, if he were if 
worſted. All he did, was to dally with the enemy, 5. 
and make uſe of ſtratagems and tricks of war, by WM tr 
which means he performed great things, and gained Wl 4 
many victories, without the loſs of one ſoldier : Ac- of 
cordingly he was received at Rome with univerſal ap- tu 
plauſe, becauſe if he led abroad a hundred thouſand Ml ec 
ſoldiers, he returned home with as many, except tit 
thoſe that were loſt by ſickneſs. The publick accla MW in 
mations the people gave him was what Ennius his to 
reported. | | lif 

he 


Unus homo nobis cunctando reſtituit rem. ſy 


As if he had faid, The glory of this man was to beat be 
the enemy without blows, or effuſion of blood, and to WW m 
return home without loſs of men. ra 
Sou captains ſince have endeavoured to imitate WW in 
him: but [becauſe they wanted his wit, and his de- bo 
ſigns, they have often ſlipt fair opportunities of fight- Wl pc 
ing, whence have proceeded more incanveniencies, and i me 
prexter loſſes, than if they had given battle out of lur 
, | tip 

Tu famous Carthaginian captain Hannibal, was 2 iu 
maſter in this ſort of wit, and called, the father f WM V. 
warlike ſtratagems, being skilled in all the arts of cir- * 
cumvention, and all manner of plots requiſite to enſnare Jl Jes 
his enemy. TALL co 
TRE marks by which he may be known who hath W | 
this difference of wit, are very uncommon, and well ene 
worthy conſideration. Plato ſaid, that he who would tte 
be maſter of this talent, can neither be yaliant nor goo cot 
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natur d, becauſe prudence (as Ariſtotle has told us) con- 
ſiſts in coldneſs, but courage and valour in heat. Now 
as theſe two qualities are inconſiſtent, and contrary to 
each other, in like manner it is impoſſible that the 
fame man ſhould be very valiant and prudent at once. 
Therefore it is neceflary that his choler ſhould burn to 
ſuch a degree, as to. become black, that he may be 

rudent; but where this kind of melancholy reigns, 
by reaſon of its coldneſs are ingendered alſo fear and 
cowardice : And it may be generally obſerved, that 
if children are extremely timorous, it is a ſign they will 
prove very wiſe ; becauſe the materials they were raiſed 
from were much burnt, and of the nature of arra 
bilis, But there falls out a thing very obſervable, that 
of the four moral virtues, (prudence, juſtice, forti- 

tude, and temperance) the two firſt require wit and a 
good temperament, to be put in practice ; while for- 
titude and temperance are virtues which a man carries 
in his own hands, tho' he wants a natural diſpoſition 
to them; for if he makes but ſmall account of his 
life; and ſhew of courier he may well do it; but if 
he be valiant by natural diſpoſition, Ariſtotle and Plats 
fy very well, it is impoſſible for him to be wiſe, tho“ 
he would : After this manner then there is no repug- 
nance, but that a prudent man may acquire both cou- 
rage and fortitude z for a wiſe man has the underſtand- 
ing to hazard his honour for his ſoul, his life for his 
honour, and his fortune for his life ; as it daily hap- 
pens. From whence it comes, that gentlemen being 
more honourable, ſignalize their bravery herein as vo- 
linteers in an army, and undergo all manner of fa- 
tigues, tho they have been bred in the midſt of plea- 
ſures; and all for fear of being eſteemed cowards. 
Whence came that ſaying, God keep me from a gentle- 
man by day, and from a thief by night; for one to be 
ſeen, and the other not te be known, fight with double 
courage. 

Bor however, if a gentleman had it in charge to 
encamp an army, and were to give orders to ſurprize 
tie enemy, if he had not a wit proper for it, he would 
commit a thouſand blunders; becauſe prudence is not 
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in the hand of man, But if he had orders to guard 


a. he might well be depended upon, even though 
po ls a great coward,. The ſentence Gf 
Plato is to be underſtood, When a prudent man follow 
his natural inclination, and corrects not the ſame by 
reaſon. And fo is it true, that the very wiſe cannot 
be couragious by a natural diſpoſition; for aduſt cho- 
ler, which makes him prudent, the ſame, ſays Hippo- 
crates, makes him timorous and a coward. _ 


Tu E ſecond Property the man ought to have that 
hath this difference of wit, whereot we. treat, is to 
be mild, and good conditioned ; becauſe he foreſees a 
thouſand things in his imagination, and allowing that 
the leaſt ſlip and miſcarriage may prove the loſs of an 
army, he ever has an eye to the main chance. But 

thoſe that hoy little, ol. canes, a_ toil 2 chaſ⸗ 

tiſement, cruelty; mercy, ſoftneſs ; ſuffering dif- 
ſimulation, ed Which proceeds only from 
the dulneſs of men, who diſtinguiſh not the worth of 
things, nor which way they are to be managed; but 
the prudent and wiſe are out of all patience, nor can 
they bear to ſee things ul managed, though they have 


no intereſt in them. And therefore Solomon ſays, Ec- 


cleſ. i. I gave my heart to know wiſdom, and to know 
madneſs and fol „and perceived that this alſo is 
but wexation of ir 5 for in much wiſdom is much 
grief; and he that increaſeth knowledge, increaſeth or- 
row. As if he had ſaid, I have been a fool, and I have 
been wiſe, and I have experienced trouble in every 
thing: For he. that fills his underſtanding with abun- 
dance of knowledge, reaps no other adyantage, but to 
be more penſive and moroſe. By which it ſeems, that 
Solomon would have us underſtand, that he lived more 
contentedly in N than after he had received 
wiſdom. And ſo in truth it is, the ignorant live moſt 
careleſs, they are in pain for nothing, and they think 
no body in the world has more wit than them ſelves. 
Tut third property of thoſe who have this diffe- 
rence of wit, is, that they are regardleſs of their 
dreſs; they are generally i floyenly, their ſtock- 
ings looſe about their heels, ſitting full of 1 9 
. t 
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their cap ſlouching on one ſide, fond of old cloaths, 
never caring for c of ſuits. J 

Or this humour, (ſays Florus) was the famous cap- 
tain Viriatus, a Fortuguexe, of whom (enlarging on his 
great humility) he ſpeaks, and affirms, that the pooreſt 
common ſoldier in all his army went not fo meanly 
clad as he. Though, in truth, this was no virtue, nor 
did he do it with deſign, it being a natural defect of 
thoſe who have this difference of 1magination, whereof 
we treat. The negligence of Julius Ceſar much de- 
ceived Cicero, for being asked (after the battel) the rea- 
ſon that moved him to take Pompey's part, Macrobius 
tells us, that his anſwer was, his girding deceived me; 
as if he had ſaid, I was deceived in obſerving Julius 
Caſar in ſuch an undreſs, never having his girdle tight, 
(whom the ſoldiers in way of a by-word, call'd Jangle- 
coat :) though this ſhould rather have induced him to 
have believed, that he had the wit fit for a council of 
war; as Sylla could remark : ſo Suetonius has told us, 
who ' ſeeing this great captain, when a boy, and ſo 
careleſly- dreſs d, bid the Romans, beware of the ungirt 


THE hiſtorians alſo take notice of Hannibal's re- 
gardleſneſs of his cloaths, and his ſandals, and how 
little he cared to go neat, or ſpruce. 

HIPPOCRATES, deſirous to ſhew the marks by 
which the wit and ability of a phyſician might appear, 
amongſt many others he found to that purpoſe, has 
ſet down as the principal, the dreſs and equipage of 
his perſon. He that is cleanly about his hands, often 
pares his nails, glitters with diamond rings on his fin- 
gers, wears med gloves, and is very nice in every 
thing, one may very well ſay, is a man of ſmall un- 
derſtanding. Yow may know, {aid he, men by their cloaths ; 
for the oftney you ſee them curious in their being modiſh, 
and e, the more you are to avoid them; tor theſe 

ons are good for nothing. 

Bor the reaſon of it is, that the great underſtand» 
ing and the great imagination deſpiſe the gaudy out- 
lide, affected by the men, whole ſoul lies in Ireſ., and 
who ſeem to be turned, as it were, inſide out: But 
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. is not their virtue neither; for it would be 


er that they obſerved a medium, and would ſo far 


condeſcend 125 node of th me as to avoid ſin- 
gularity, and ſlovenlineſs, and appear decent. 

IN the preſent age, and among us in England, there 
is ſo remarkable a difference, from the plainneſs af- 
fected by thoſe heroes of antiquity,' that one principal 
part of the glory of our modern ſoldiers, is dreſs and 
outward appearance; and it has been the ſole induce- 
ment of many a gallant fellow, to deſpiſe occupations 
much better ſuited to his genius and capacity, purely 
for the ſake of ſtrutting, in time of profound peace, 
at the head of a company of better men than himſelf, 
in a ſcarlet coat, finely lac d or embroidered; to which, 
not many years ago, we remember, were added, the 
farther decoration of a rich golden net- work ſaſn, and 
a fine feather, till the emulating vanity of their 
brother-herocs of the city trained-bands- put this part 
of foppery out of _ countenance, among the prett 
fellows of the blade; for whole ſake, tis to be . 
that our author's doctrine may not be inculcated with- 
out ſome exceptions. 48 

Tu fourth. mark and property, is, to have a bald 
pate; and the reaſon. of it is pla in, inaſmuch as this 
difference of imagination, as alſo all the reſt, have 

lace in the fore- part of the head; and exceſſiye heat 
K-26 the skin of the head, and cloſes the pores thro 


Which the hair is to paſs; beſides, that the matter 


whereof the hair is made, is, (as the phyſicians ſay) 


the excrements which the brain ſends forth in the time 
of its nouriſhment ; and by the great fire there, all theſe 


excrements are waſted and conſumed, and ſo the mat 
ter fails whereof they are produce. 
Wuricn philoſophy had Julius Ceſar underſtood, 


he would not .haye been aſhamed of his bald head, ſince 
to cover this defect, he turned oyer his forehead the 
hinder part of his hair. And Sueronius tells us, that 


nothing was more pleaſing, to him than what the ſe- 


nate enacted, that he might always wear a laurel, on 


his head, on no other ground than to coyer his bald- 
Fbere is indeed another fort of baldneſs, which 
A * proceeds 
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proper: for different Capatities 125 
occeds from a brain hard, earthy, and of groſs parts; 

t this is a ſign of a man defective in underſtanding, 
imagination, and memory, and with which we have 
nothing to do. 1 4 

Tae fifth mark by which they are known who 
have this difference of imagination, is, that they are 
men ſparing in words, but full of ſentences; and the 
reaſon of it is, that their brain being hard and dry, they 
muſt of neceſſity fail in memory, to which belongs 
choice of words. 

THE ſixth property is to be ſhame-faced, and to 
take offence at obſcene and filthy talk. And ſo Cicero 
ſays, that men who are very rational, imitate the mo- 
deſty of nature, who has hid the unſeemly and inde» 
cent parts, which ſhe made to provide for the neceſ- 
fities of mankind, and not for beauty, upon which 
parts ſhe would not have us caſt our eyes, or lend an 
ear to their names. And ſo in the hiſtory of Julius 
Cæſar, we meet with an act of the greateſt modeity; 
for while he was ſtabb'd with r in the ſenate 
(ſeeing that there was no poſſibility of eſcaping death) 
he fell down on the floor, wrapping himſelf up in his im- 
perial robes, ſo that after his death he appeared ſtretchd 
out very decently, with his legs and other parts co- 
vered, which might be offenſive to the fight. 

THe ſeventh property, and the moſt important ot 
all, is, that the general be fortunate and lucky; but 
this can hardly be called a ſeparate property, being 
the effect, principally, of the prudence and foreſight 
of the general; and therefore when we find a man 
prudent and wiſe; thus we ſhall know certain.y, 
that he has the wit and ability requiſite to the art mi- 
litary. - Julius Ceſar 1 e of great prudence 
in all his deſigns, was the happieſt general that ever 
was in the world; inſomuch, that in the greateſt pe- 
rils he was wont to animate his ſoldiers in cheſs words; 


Fear nat, for Ceſar and his fortune attends you. By the 
word fortune intimating nothing more than that cuſto- 
mary good ſucceſs, which always attended his actions, 
and which was the natural effect of his extraordinary 
prudence and foreſight. 
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H that invented the game of. cheſs, left a model 
of the military art, repreſenting therein all the ſteps 
and contingencies of war. And in like manner, as in 
this play, fortune has no ſhare, nor ought the winner 
to be call'd fortunate, nor the loſer unfortunate; ſo 
the captam, who is the vanquiſher, ſhould be cal. 
led wiſe, and the vanquiſh'd ignorant; and not the 
one fortunate, or the other unfortunate. The firſt 
order in the game was, that in mating the king the 
game is won; to ſhew us, that all the ſtrength of an 
army lay in the good head of the leader, or general, 
And to demonſtrate, that there are allotted as many 
men to one as the other; to the end, that, whoever i; 
loſer, may be aſſured, he wanted skill rather than fortune. 
Which yet appears more plain, if we conſider, that a 

gameſter may give half the men to a work, 
and yet for all that get the game. 

ANOTHE R order is, that the pawns are not to move 
backwards; to adviſe the general duly to forecaſt all 
chances before he ſends forth his ſoldiers to a ſer- 
vice; for if they miſcarry, tis better to be cut off 
upon the ſpot, than to turn tail ; becauſe the ſoldier is 
not to know when time is to fly or fight, fave by di- 
rection of his captain; and therefore as long as he live 
he is to keep his poſt, under pain of diſgrace. 

-» ANOTHER rule is, that the pawn which has made 
ſeven draughts without being taken, is made a queen, 
and may make any draught at pleaſure, and takes place 
next the king, as one ſet at liberty, and made noble. 
From which we are to underſtand, that it highly im- 
ports in war, in order to make the ſoldiers valiant, to 
proclaim donatives, free camps, and preferments due 
to them that ſignalize themſelves ; eſpecially if the ad- 
vantages and honour are to deſcend to their poſterity; 
for then they will behave themſelves with greater cou- 
rage and. gallantry. And ſo ſays Ariſtotle, that a man 
values more the greatneſs of his family than that of him- 
ſelf. This Saul well perceived, when he cauſed it to 
be proclaimed in his army, what ſhould be done to 
the man that kill d Goliab, 1 Kings xvii. 2 
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ſhould enrich him with great riches, and give him his 
daughter ; and make his father's houſe free in Iſrael. 

Tu E reaſon of this is very clear in natural philoſo- 
phy; for there is no faculty of all thoſe that govern 
man, which will willingly work, unleſs there be ſome 
advantages to move it. From all which may be ga- 
thered, the importance of making the pawn a queen, 
which has ſeven moves without being taken; 
for how many noble men ſoever there are, or have 
been in the world, have ſprung, and will ſpring from 
pawns and private men; who by their courage have 
done ſuch exploits, as they have merited for them- 
ſelves and their poſterity, the title of gentlemen, knights, 
Jords, earls, marquiſes, dukes, and kings. 

WHEN a man performs ſome heroick action, or 
gives proof of any admirable virtue, or extraordinary 
work, he may be faid to be new-born, and procures 
for himſelf new parents, and loſes that being which 
he had before. Yeſterday he was called the ſon of 
Peter, and nephew of Andrew; to day he is called, The 


fon of his own actions; and though he was ever ſo ob- 


ſcure before, his actions having ennobled him, he be- 


comes the firſt of his family, and lays the foundations 


of a grandeur for his deſcendants that ſhall outvie the 
moſt ſplendid titles: In this ſenſe that gallant captain ſaid 
well, to a perſon of family, who upbraided him with 
the obſcurity of his birth: *Tis true, faid he, you are 
deſcended from an ancient ſtem; but who ever aid any 
more than hear of your anceſtors names for many genera- 
tions ? But I and my right-hand, (which I now acknow- 
ledge for my father) are better gentlemen than you and 
all your family: And if you diſpute this, let our prince 
the commonwealth be judges between us. — And 
to this purpoſe it was that Juvenal rightly ſays, that 
virtue is the only true nobility. 
I AM of opinion, that a man ought to have ſix things, 
that he may be ſaid to be honourable. 
Tre firſt, and moſt principa', is, his perſonal merit, 
_ I juſtice, ſpirit, and N Tis this that 
es riches and birthright ; from hence grow m_ 
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of honour. From this beginning all the nobility in the 


world draws its origin. | 
Ta x ſecond thing that honours a man (next, to his 
own merit) is riches, without which, we ſee no man 
eſteemed in a commonwealth. g 
Tux third is, the nobility and antiquity of his an- 
ceſtors; for to be well born, and of honourable blood, 
is a jewel of great value; but not without a great 
defect; for of itſelf alone tis of ſmall advantage, as well 
to the noble, as to others, when reduced to neceſſity; 
but joined with riches, no point of honour is its ſupe- 
rior in the general eſtimation: Nobility is therefore well 
compar'd to a cypher in arithmetick, which is no- 
thing of itſelf _ but added to any number, en- 
creaſes it. | | 

Tn E fourth thing that makes a man eſteemed, is, 
to have ſome poſt or honourable office. F 

Tur fifth thing, which though the lighteſt of all, 
is yet of ſome conſideration, is, to have a good 
ſurname, that is acceptable, and that ſounds well in 
the ears, and not to be called by ridiculous names, as 
ſome have been, who have thereby been led to change 
their names, to avoid being a by-word in every one's 
mouth. We read in the general hiſtory of Spain, a 
good example to the people: Two ambaſſadors being 
arrived from France, to demand of King Alſonſus IX. 
of Spain, one of his daughters in marriage, for king 
Philip their maſter, (one was very handſome, and call d 
Urraca, and the other not ſo agreeable, and call d Blanca). 
The two ladies being both together in the ambaſſadors 
preſence, every one looked that N chuſe 
Urraca, . becauſc- ſhe was the elder, hand ſomer, and 
richer creſt ; but the ambaſſadors enquiring their names, 
ſtumbled at the name of Urraca, — 2 Blanca, 
ſaying, that name would be more welcome in France 
than the other, K | 
Tux fixth thing that honours a man, is, the orna- 
ments of his perſon, to go well dreſs d, and have a 
good equipage, and a great train of followers. 
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proper for different Capacities. 129 
Bur this may be reckon d, in ſome meaſure, a di- 
greſſion: To conclude this chapter, we have therefore 
only to repeat, that we have proved, that prudence 
and foreſight are the fundamental qualities of a man 
that would make a great figure in the military art; 
and that the virtues of fortitude and temperance, which 
are but ſecundary requiſites, may be acquir'd, even 
againſt habit, while thoſe of juſtice and prudence muſt 
be, as one may fay, innate : And we ſhall only add, 
that perhaps no age ever produc'd a more illuſtrious 
inſtance of all that's advanced on this head, than the 
late great duke of Marlborough, who had the glory, ne- 
yer to be baffled in any of his projects: Who never 
fat down before a town, but he took it, who neyer 
fought * 3 but he won 1 ; which particular feli- 
city m owing, morall ing, to his extraor- 
dinary prudence and — 4 TP ö 


— 
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Of the difference of wit that is neceſſary to 
., the office of a KING. * 


| HE excellent Spaniſh author, from whom we 
1 I have extracted the principal topics of the pra- 
1. proceeds next to define the difference ct 


is neceflary to the office of a KING. 

He ſays particularly, that as the office of a king goes 
beyond all other arts in the. world, fo it requires the 
higheſt difference of wit that nature can produce. 
And that of nine temperaments found amongſt men, 
there is but one (as Galen affirms) that makes a perion 
as wiſe as nature can herſelf: In which temperament, 


the firſt; qualities are ſo juſtly. balanced, and ſo wel 
. proportioned, that neither the heat excgeds the cold. 


G nor 
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nor the moiſt the dry, but all is found equal and har- 
amonious, as if really they were not contraries, nor had 
any natural oppoſition: Out of which ariſes an inſtru- 
ment ſo well fitted and turned for the operations ot 
the rational ſoul, LG the _ is provided with a 
perfect memory in „a ſtrong imagination 
2 — and a great anderfianding 
20- diſtinguiſh, infer, argue, judge, and make choice. 
Of the other differences of wit, which we have re- 
counted, not one, ſays he, is 1 for if 
a man has a good underſtanding, (becauſe of much 
-dryneſs) he cannot learn the ſcienees belonging to the 
imagination and memory; and if he be furniſhed with 
an excellent imagination, (through much heat) he wil 
-be difabled for the —＋. I => underſtand- 
ing and memory; has a happy memory, 
(becauſe of — moiſture) we have already — 
appear, how great memories are incapable of all the 
ſciences. Only this difference of wit, which he is about 
to define, is that which anſwers all the arts in pro- 


How inconvenient is it, proceeds he, for one ſcience 
not to be able to unite the reſt, Plato notes, ſayi 
that the perfection of each in particular depends on 
knowledge of them all in general. There is no fort 
of * at what diſtance ſoever it may be from 
another, that ſerves not to render it more perfect when 
it is fully known. Tie fays, that the principal 
you diſtinguiſh this difference ot wit, are the 


Tut fr, in the words of Galen, is to have the 


- hair nut-brown, between fair and red, -which proceed- 
ing from . © to age, comes to ſhow more golden. 
And the reaſon of it is clear, for the material cauſe of 


hair, is, as phyſicians hold, a groſs vapour, riſing from the 
1 by the brain at the inſtant of its nou- 
ihment. If there enter much flegm in the compoſiti- 
on of the brain, the hair will be fair; if much choler, yel- 
low as ſaffron; but when theſe two humours are found 
equally mix d, the brain remains temperate, he 
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cold, moiſt, and dry; but the hair brown, and partici- 
pating of two extreams, is very deceitful. 

Tre ſecond mark, that he ought to have who has 
this di of wit, Galen ſays, is to be well ſhap'd, 
airy, agreeable, and pleaſant, fo as the fight takes plea- 


ſure in beholding him, as a e of rare perfection. 


And the reaſon of it is clear, if nature be ſtrong, 
and have well- tempered materials to work upon, ſhe 
duly makes the beſt and moſt accompliſhed in the kind; 
being ſomewhat diſabled, ſhe employs moſt of her la- 
bour in the formation of the brain, becauſe that is the 
chief reſidence of the rational foul, whence we ſee - 
many men vaſt and deformed, but yet of excellent 


wits. 

TH aT for what regards the ſtature, the middle-ſize 
is better than over-tall or ſhort: And if it ſhould in- 
cline to either extream, it is better too ſhort, than tall, 
for bones and fleſh much incommode wit, and bi 
men have much moiſture in their compoſition, whi 
dilates the fleſh, and rar = Fuqua. t to receive 
the augmentation, which the natural heat procures. It 
fares quite in little bodies, for through their 
eek the fleſh cannot take its courſe, nor the 
natural heat enlarge or ſtretch it out; and therefore 
= remain of a low ſtature. But amongſt the firſt 
qualities, we have prov'd betore, there is none ſo pre- 
judicial to the ions of the rational ſoul, as much 
moiſture, nor 22 quickens the underſtanding as 


Tu third mark by which this difference of wit 
may be known, is, as Galen ſays, that he be virtuous. 
and of conditions; for if he be lewd and vitious, 
Plato ſays, it is owing to ſome intemperate quality 
that is in him, and it duch a one would practiſe what 
is agreeable to virtue. he muſt firſt renounc: his own 
natural inciinations. But whoever is of an exact tem- 
perament, ſo long as he continues in that ſtate, ſtands 
in no need of any ſuch diligence; for the inferior 
powers require nothing from him that is contrary to 
reaſon. Therefore Galen fays, that to one that has 
this temperament, 3 preſcribe a diet, _ 
e 


dryneſs. 
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he ſkould eat or drink, for he rarely or never exceed; 
the quantity or meaſure: that phyſic would ſet him, 
And Galen contents not himſelf with calling them moſt 
temperate, but adds further, that it is not ſo much 2 

neceſſary to moderate the paſſions of their ſoul, for their 
anger, their grief, their joy, and their mirth, are me: 
ſured always by reaſon. Whence it follows, that they 
are always healthful, and never ſickly, which is the 


fourth mark. | 
Tu ffthproperty of thoſe who enjoy this good tem- 
perament, is, to be very long-liv'd, as being very power- 
ul to reſiſt the cauſes — occaſions of diſeaſes; and 
this gives the greateſt advantage imaginable to the prince, 
by ſtrengthning his experiences, and bleſſing his domi- 
nions with a 1 purſuit oſ councils and vievvs, that 
muſt needs render them both proſperous and happy. 

Tre laß mark is what naturally reſults from all the 
reſt; for a prince form d fo. excellently as is deſcrib'd, 
muſt neceſſarily be very wiſe, of great memory for the 

of great imagination to p into the future, and 
of great underſtanding to diſcover the truth in all thin 
FTuks x are the requiſites our author lays — 
the perſon who fhall well execute the office of a king, 
but as ſuch a happy temperament is very rarely form d 
by nature, and an age produces not ſuch a genius among 
all the _ of men, fich — — are not 8 
expected often am princes, who generally ſucc 
by lineal deſcent, wes whoſe families, though they may 
have ſway d the royal ſcepter for a long ſeries of years, 
have not often produc'd more than one great man, who 
tis likely was the firſt ſovereign of his race, and by 
his virtues (perhaps from an obſcure beginning) tranſ- 
mitted the diadem to his remote deſcendants. 

TIs almoſt too melancholy a reflection for human 
nature to ſupport, to ruminate on the wretched * 
of great genius 's in the royal families of Europe for the 
laſt two hundred years. Since Charles the Vth. empe- 
ror and king of Spain, what have Germany or Spain pro- 
duc'd worthy the glory of the imperial or royal name? 
— The perfidy' and wantonnefs of power of Louis 
XIV. by which he ſacrificed 2 of his 


people 
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ple and his own glory, to a wretched ambition, 
though a conſiderable genius, will not make a ſufficient 
exception for France to, boaſt of any: very great name 
ſince Francis I. and Henry IV. — Guſtavus Adolphus ſtands 


alone for Sweden; for the valour and brutal fierceneſs of 


the late Charles XII. had ſeem d to be his only great 
qualities, and he appear'd totally abandon'd of prudence 
and conſideration, the chief glory of a great prince; 
and the exceeding miſeries to Which he had reduc'd his 
ſubje&s can neyer be aton'd for by his fortitude only. 


' Denmark boaſts not one great name in all that ſpace of 
time we have mention d and the unhappy conſtitution 


of Poland fetters too much their ſovereigns to intitle 
them to the benefit they now and then might expect 
from their elections, if they were ever ſuffer'd to be 
free from the intrigues' and chicaneries of their power- 
ful neighbours, which, on a vacancy, joyn'd to their 
inteſtine brangles, take place, and throw em into con- 
fuſion, and often cauſethem to chuſe the leaſt deſerving. 
As for Ruſſia, before the late Czar Peter the Great, 
thoſe vaſt dominions made the moſt contemptible figure 
of any nation upon earth, and he ſtands alone the boy 
of his country, and indeed unrivalld by the greateſt of 
all the princes among the moderns: who firſt having 
inſtructed himſelf in the arts of government, of war, 
of navigation, and in all the ſciences, became à painful 


ſchoolmaſter to the moſt bar barous and moſt indocile 


people in the chriſtian world. The Portuguexe have not 
one extraordinary genius to boalt in all that ſpace: The 
Ottomans keep their footing in Europe, only by reaſon 
of the diſſenſions among the chriſtian princes, ,and have 
been dwindling for a century: And, ſetting aſide the 
fifth and ſeventh , Henries, queen Elizabeth, and the 
late great king William the third (who was too 
much cramp'd and mal-treated to exert his great ge- 
nius as he would otherwiſe have done) what have 
the Engliſh to boaſt, if we ſay nothing of his * preſent 
majeſty, as we have not included the now reignin 
ſovereigns. of any of the nations we have particulariz'd, 

N. B. This was written in the latter end of the Reign 
of his late Majeſty King GORE I, 
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becauſe no man can preſume to give characters of the 
living, fince none can properly be ſaid to be great or 
0 till they have finiſhed their race of glory or 
infamy, and had their triumphs or diſgraces ended by 
death. We have faid nothing of the two new king. 
doms of Sardinia and Pruſſia, becauſe the one is 
firſt, and the other the ſecond prince that have ever been 
of thoſe names and titles: Nor yet of the inferior oye. 
reign houſes, . becauſe they are too much circumſcribed 
to be able to exert themſelves in a courſe of glorious 
actions; except, indeed, the family of the Naſas's princes 
of Orange, who have been noted for ſome ages, to haye 
bleſs' d the world with a conſtant ſucceſſion of heroes, 
who had they been born to a powerful crown, would 
haye ſbone among the firſt of princes. 

ROM all that has been ſaid, we are not to angel. 
that any nation can be often bleſt with princes of the 
temperament and capacity before-mentioned. And in- 
deed 238 race of . 2 dwind- 

ing and degenerating apace, not rom reateſt 
83 but ingo vices an immoralities that wh, ſhock- 
ing to nature, to morality, and of the moſt pernicious 
.tendency to the well-being of civil ſociety. But 
let us ceaſe theſe diſagreeable reflections, and purſue our 


to ſuch particulars as may be moſt to his purpaſe, will 
venture 
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| Differences of wit. 


BSTRACT 


Of the preceding 


CHAP. L 


FT wit is, and what differences of is 
are ordinarily obſerv d among men. 


Definition of the word wit. 
Wit, a generative power, which becomes pregnant, 
but wants a midwife to deliver her. 
Notion, or idea, the offpring of wit, 
A tn, —_ 
His ion too 
4 frong memory impedes the copionfue ＋ the 


A = under ftanding and good ear, make 

great progreſs in knowledge by the contemplation 
natural things, _ a maſter. 

Obſervations on a Plato, and on Solo- 
mon's famous ks wiſdom. 

According to Plato, the greateſt wits requir d for 
N fludy divinity, that ſhould 

Many perſons ſet to vinity, that 

4 ooh ſet to 7 ell he earth, 

Ariſtotle's deſcription a learned man. 
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| The imare exelitey of _ 7 
innate exc of ſome Wir. 
{kin he enthuſaſtic 2255 wit. i 
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ones, unphiloſophical. 
The poetics) aal, owing privcpally to th 
r nunca It} 
og overs 82 in men. 
ke 6 hev 8 oh f. 


Grew 


7755 — | 
1 den at ow is requird by a tenacins 
A . memory incompatible with 4 good under 
ſtanding. © 
| Democritus of ſo perfect an N that 
. he loſt his imagination. | 
p. 11, — the wy of Demoeritus. * 
Run ene n 
The 4 ferences. anne men unqua ience, 
To call a man fool, the pro 1 2 50 = can 


2 be offer'd him. 

p. 12. The capacities of youth to be diligently attended to. 
A learned fool, or meer fiber, a way up 
Wan VEST, LA an * 
1 ts to genius, the to make 
wie: -—— 4 'be — > $I 
e he nd, of incap 22 90 
6 Rr A men of enters.” 


ee 


N. 


. EIS CHAP. m. 1 
| wt 1 . 11e bill bo has delthdr wit du mk te 
| "70 the intended ſelenro, cannot prove a great 


Proficient, though ti have” the" beft- maſters, 
many 
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many books, and ſhould labour” at it all the 
days of his life. 

An example of this in Cicero- fon Marcus. 

All the aſſiſtances in the world of little uſe to 4 


mind naturally incapable of K. 
p. 16. Xenocrates call 7 to 19 2 
* Cleanthes provok'd to excel 22 0 
| Demoſthenes almoſt a man before 2 ould gest. 


Theſe examples made Cicero hope to conquer his 


he Jo 5 incapacity. 
The true reaſons of Tully”: miſtake. 
1 Sciences natural to thoſe anly who have wits for 
them. os * 
17. Ama narr a ſcholars ability, 
* and e finds — #1 of: learning, Z 
| er him to ſome other imployment. 
” Thoſe who are unapt for one ſcience, fit for another. 
Remarkable inſtance of the difference of genius in 
at 
three ſchool-fellows. 
| p. 18. If there were examiners of wits in the public 
Colleges, there would be frequent removes. of 
ſcholars. from one ſtudy to — (18 
Many youths of narrow 22 would be preferr a 
to rich dunces. 
pa E The child's inclination to be ſounded, before he is 
” _” pply'd to any particular ſt 
Man s wit compar'd to the eart 
by Childrens memories, why more retentive than 
N thoſe of men. 


Plato's reaſon for ſetting good examples to children, 
a p. 19. The reſpective ages proper for the ſciences. 
Languages to be learn d in the tendereſt age. 
Logic and argumentation in youth. 
The ſpeculative ſeiences at manhood. - 
Ariſtotle's opinion of the age Proper for natural 
philoſophy. 


: Redfin, wh rn fd net fry i» or near 
. hat is requiſite to a good maſter. 


„ Þ. 20, W and 1 e, wales mT of edu- 
The 


— 
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The memory not to be loaded with variety of 
"or ſiudies ; but the learner to be . 


50 int till he is maſter of it. 
n Div Nanga fudy neceſſary to complete a learn 
man. | 


conſtitut ions. 6 
at perſons promiſe long, and what ſhort life, 
By force f ; a natural genius, a man may [ur 
mount all manner of diſadvantages. 
 Cicero's.' ſaying f attempting to ſtrive again 


CHAP. IV. 


p. 22. That nature only qualifies a man. for learning. 
Nature . art facilitates, but experient 


God the author of Dr bet. 
p< 23. We ought not to mtereſt be Almighty-in every 


trifling accident, and apply to fupernaturii 
—_—— effetts — owing to met 
natural cauſes. 
A familiar ſtory of a converſation between a gar. 
by and a natural phil 
er, ating this point. 

OD are 0G with natura 
cauſes, ſhould however be indulg d in this wa), 

2 rather than be thrown upon a worſe. 

p · 24. God the author of nature. | 

How Ariſtotle's aſſertion, That God and Nature 
never makeany thing in vain, is to be wnder ſto, 
God's wiſdom in creating the world in ſuch perfil 
2 that it has ſuffer d no change from ii 


eginning. 
Ariſtotle's definition of nature. 


4 


encd 
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All rational ſouls, as ſouls, of equal perfection. 
The impor amen of | * firſt — as the 

reaſon of t ence of . mens abilities and 
en 27K 
p. 25. Diverſity of wit proceeds not from the ſoul, which 
a 4555 ages the ſame. | FR 
4 ent temperament which influences 
foul to ad bene, in the ſame body, as it 
alters in different ſtages, by phyſicians and phi- 
luaſophers call'd Nature. 
The above opinion corroborated by Galen. 
The influences of climate, diet, air, on the ſoul 
man. 


The diverſity of nations, as to their bodily frames 
and the turn of their ſouls, owing to this diffe- 
rence of temperament. - 

p. 26, Galen's opinion, that men x penetration ſhould be 
— to examine the different capacities of 
youth, 


CHAP. V. 


What power the temperament has to make a man 
wiſe and good natur l. 

Hippocrates s aſſertion, that the ſoul is invariable, 
but the body always changing; 

And that man proves ſtupid or ingenious, accord- 
ing as he is atted by the elements of fire and 
water. 

p. 27. Galen's error, in carrying this doctrine too far. 

The ſoul the agent, the body the patient. | 

If virtues and vices were habits depending purel 
on the conſtitution, it would deſtroy the doctrine 
of free-agency in men. 

p. 28. Contrary to this, the obſervation that there are 
many perſons who are virtuous in ſpite of con» 
Hrution, — 0 "EN 

te men commit ma cretions ; unwiſe 
_ many — ; which are proofs, 
that prudence depends not altogether upon the 

frame of body, but on the ſoul, 

Hippocrates, 
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tes, Galen, Ariſtotle and Plato, all mif. 
taken in this beli 
Perfect virtues are iritual habits. 
Organs of the body, however, 9+ wor to im. 
pede the good purpoſes of the mind 
This 2 by the words of St. Paul. 
E. What temperaments nece ſary to the attainment 
of ſeveral religious habi 
Ariſtotle s praiſe of a good 3 
„ = and Galen prefer the equal tempera- 


prileſ philoſophers of a contrary opinion. 
p. 30. E of equal temperament of l temper, and 
| ino We.. 
ome phyſicians diſa e of alis equalit 
152 the fe 2 aan, i, more — of 
eAſCs, 
| 4 conducive than heat to e. virtue, 
" and prevent undue ferments in the rational ſoul, 
Fear, and a pale countenance, the effetts of cold. 
Abſtinence of uſe to mortify the natural heat, and 
preſerve the virtues of the ſoul. 
Hippacrates againſt the. faſting of children. 
„ 3 Sleep the greateſt. fortifier of our heat. 
uli generates crudities,. cools the viral part, 
and inflames the outward. 
Sleep Hats the inward parts, and cools. the out- 
war 


Hence he that ſleeps ill, is ſubjed to cold diſeaſes 
Mop 2 according to Hippocrates, a ,n of 


1 and deep a attratis the heat to 
the brain, and leaves the other parts frigid. 
1 according to Ariſtotle, = nobleſt and 
" of. the ſenſes. 
p. 32. 4 — tomach in learned or ſtudious men, 4 
5 
The ſto! according to Celſus, to 
d in ſtudious men. 4 


great genius generally melancholy. 


; 


. 
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4 A rhe beſt quality for the rational 


p. 33. 


P. 34: 


Five ent ſtages of man's 1 each of which 
rt, pens 7 ay 

The ſtate of infancy, its virtues and . ve 

Plato from the w7 firſt year gave rules for in- 
ſtructing a chi 

The " remperament of the ſoul in the ſtate of 
Adoleſcency. 

Difference of | the remperament berween the ſtate 
of Youth and Infancy. 


. The uſual temperament in the fate of Manhood. 


The paſſions predominant in this ſtate. 

The danger of this ſtate to the ſoul. 

A greater 2 of attends a man in 
his Middle A ri 


. '- Imperfettions of the e laſt flage, Old A 
P 35. 


A. the body loſes its vigour, the af, ( newly di- 
- | veſted M the clogs of matter ) increaſes in virtue. 
Armen, however imputes fox Har natural 
to old age. 
Theſe are, They are cowards, becauſe their fre 
is extinguiſſ d. 
They are covetous, tho in their laſt ſtage. 
They are ſuſpicious, from” the n+ iy = have 
en in the world. 


p. 36. They are diffident and hopeleſs 1 in their under- 


Young children 


takings. | 
. They are ſhameleſs, wanting blood, which bah- 
fe Ineſs proceeds from. 
ey are incredulous, becauſe of the juggling 
they have 2 | 
ave all the oppoſite epi 
The ſexes have the like differences as t . 
Ages. 
Different climates hows their peculiar virtues and 
vices. K * 
Meats and drinks feed their particular virtues and 
vices. 
But ſtill man left a free agent to chooſe as he pleaſes. 
For the worſt conflitutions can only excite. 
Zan 


Ay emma = * 
Mees power; in man, memory, — — 
Of theſe, the imagination licentions power, 
. 37. The operations of the i — 
How . "tis in our power to ſtrengthen one faculty, 
and depreſs another. 
Which lays the K 


to reaſon at our own door 


Ie %. of ſidying. divine matters to aft or 


22 
naturally impudent, incurable bus by diviu 
grace. 
0 N CHAP. VI. 
8. What part of the 6 „ Ira A, 
* . * er —1 be witty. x 


The P hers before Hi and Plato, b: 
lied the heart to be the chief ſeat of reaſon. 
Kr Scripture accommodates 'itfelf to that wa 


. philoſophers be br 
But theſe two great the brain 
30 be the chief ſeat of that divine faculty. 


2 generally follow d. 
Fe e, for * 2 oppoſerion z0 Plato, on 
A 7 the da opinion. 
p. 39. Four quali ifications of the brain requir d by tht 
- rational foul conveniently to perform its pri. 
| —_ operations. 
Four other things requir'd under the good configh 
ration of the train. 
What out ward form or ſhape the head ought 1 
baue according to Galen. 
What ſhape 2 head a ſign of a dullard 
Me brains of two large oxen join d, not equal i 
quantity to the brain of one man. 
. "Thoſe brictes which come neareſt man in cunin, 
\ have more brains than larger animals. 
A little head according ro Galen, defettive, + 
Cauſe it wants room for brains. F 
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1 
a thick-rind orange, e mice, 
* i, bad an 1 1 W 
n 40. The rational — in 4 great quantity 
ny pyts indication 7 7 
The ſoul of a at man, according to C 
5 3 uſe than to keep his body 
ing. 
* Ariſtotle compares a fleſhy head to that of an aſs, 
* , his proportion, is the moſt fleſhy of 
pine 


Two ſorts of men. 
The black and vapaurs ariſmg from the 
ſtomach and liver at —_ time of digeſtion, 
greatly overcloud the ſoul. 
p. 41. A ſpare body and abſtinence as much elevate it. 
0 | nature has made wiſe mens heads of a de- 
licate frame, and eaſy to be diſorder d. 
be- The communication between the ſtomach and brain, 
, and how the diſorder of the one affetts the other. 
wi) Four ventricles nece 7 70 — the * — | 
A continuity arts alſo requiſite in the brain. 
ain Where this —.— has 2 broke, what bad 
Conſequences have enſued. 
The brain 17 to be f moderate heat. 
onl And to be compos d of very fine. and delicate parts. 
p. 42. The brains of brutes — As thoſe of men. 
the Have alſo a temperament of the four firſt qualities. 
rin | b with man in the actions of the * 
dul. 


TOs Have the like. organs for nouriſhment. 
| Agree alſo with — in the ſenſitive ſoul. 
t to  _ Likewiſe in local motion. 
And in memory and fancy. 
The q—_—— the ſole 2 thas 2 — 


ln man from beaſt. 


ng, * e 


be + 2557 751 noe MEA: P: 
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nnr e den. Nen c . Wa. N. 
We $2 60 1 % H 4 F. vir.” "ods 

unn 4+ A * 
pi. 43. Abe the vrgerabive, ese Tan PAtionMl \foul 


are knowing without tenchers, ' when they meet 
witha tem perament a/rceable to their operations, 
Temperament of the four” "Tf Ge, rightly 
call d nature. 
Surprixiug. but natural l, of this tempera- 
ment in plants, animals, und men. 
p. 44 Inſtinct of nature, a term the antient Philoſophers 
recurr d to, when they were t0 actos for things 
"0 sou their" romprehenſions:”. 
 - Hippocrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, refer theſe opera- 
tions to the temperament we call nature. 
+ Galen imputes to n what ts — effed 
© of Jerond cauſes; WAS men LOLTEE | 
The imperſections in the bunny: body? which enſue 
nia bon an 2 erament, n argument 
Ae eee 137 rome * 
Pla s opinion better grounded, that the firſt man 
p 10 70 only was made iy God, the reſt — by fa 
cauſes. 
What 1 required by the vegetative ſoul, 
On what the excellency of the ſenſitive ſoul depends. 
aun ro ſerver wo ur * fo 
N wEY; * 


p. 48. Inſtances — workan of natural: iiflind. 
p.45 Theſe "inſtances prove the temperament of the four 
firſt qualities, to be the reaſon of one beaſt's ex- 
celling anovher of the ſume ſpecies. © 
A farther inſtante in the ant, and in a hawk. 
A controverted point between Plato and Ariſtotle 
how men come by knowledge. 
Plato ien, rü _ yen bs older chan the 
. a 
p. 48. 2 erroneous. 
Ariſtotle's opinion likewiſe erroneous. 
Ihe true notion by what means man attain; te 


. knowledge. 


P. 49. 


& * 


te 


9. 


p. 49 


p. 50. 
p. 51: 


p. 54+ 


P. J 
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The natural temperament, by ſome called inſtinct, 
how it inſtructs infants to purſue what makes for 
their preſervation. | 

But theſe acts in children, adapted only to the 
vegetative and ſenſitive ſtate, as in brutes, 
and not the rational, as in grown perſons. 

¶ hat effects the change of temperament in men, by 
ſuckneſs, &C. is attended with. 

W * remarkable inſtances of the effects of this 
change. 

Choler a neceſſary requiſite to à good poet. 

Inſtances of frenzy heightening a poetical capacity. 

And even 1 creating a poetical capacity where was 
none before. 

Hiſtory of a page, who while delirious in ſickneſs, 
was exalted to extraordinary perfections of genius; 


but, cur'd, return'd to the ſame humble capacities 
he had before. 


Further inſtances of the Spaniſh author of the 


force of this delirious enthuſiaſm. 
Perſons who have a proper diſpoſition for peculiav 
attainments, able to do ſurprizing things. 


. Inſtances of this from Ariſtotle. 


8 gives the name of divine to ſuch won- 

ful effects. 

The temperament, and not inſpiration, the reaſon 
why the children of the ſame parents ſhall differ 
in their eapacities, and one be a poet, and the 
other a dunce. 

Tully of per/ons who are ignorant of natural cauſes. 

Ciceros obſervation upon the different capacities 
of man. 

1 endow d with capacity to diſtinguiſh three 
differences of times; the pak by his memory, the 
preſent by his ſenſe, the future by his ima» 
gination and underſtanding. 

Why Tully. believ'd the foul incorruptible. 

Contrary inſtances to the opinion of Hippocrates, 
That diſtemper'd perſons, who ſeem to have the 
gift of præſcience, xe recover. f 

The ignorant can only yu of things paſt, ' Fn 

But 
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. J. But the prudent and diſcreet faintly imitate God with 
"© Yegard to foreſught. © 
Tho' in a much leſs certain manner than inſpired 
perſons were endowed with. 


CHAP. III. 


4 ö 
p. 56. All the ence of wit in man proceeds from the 
＋ 4 three 2 * W and = 
Each action requires à different inſtrument . | 
One organ in the brain to underſtand, another to 
7, imagine, and 4 third t remember. 
, Net theſe different organs not diſtinguiſhable on 
diſſection. 
p- 57+ For there are many compound things in man's 
| ' body, which our ſenſes judge to be ſimple. 
Uſe of the fourth ventricle in the cavity of the brain, 
Reaſoning aud the digeſtive faculty extremely op- 
poſite in their operations. | 
The wiſdom of Providence in placing the liver at 
;o great a diſtance as it is from the brain. 
No man ſtudies with the ſame edification imme- 
diately upon eating, as ſome time after. 
-" = Office of the fourth ventricle, 
Se 58. The uſe of the three little cells before, 
The three faculties, the underſtanding, the memory, 
and imagination joined and united in each 
eden, that the ch / 
Objection, that the three ventricles are ſuperſtuous, i 
ae : "he ſame powers be join'd in each, — 
p. 9. The rational foul, while in the body, cannot exer- 
eiſe her operation without the mediation of cor- 
-  poreal inſtruments. | 
Of the four qualities, viz. heat, cold, moiſture, 
Aan aryneſs, that of cold, according to Galen, of 
A no uſe in the operations of the rational ſoul. 
Pp 60. Ariſtotle of the contrary opinion, who aſſerts, that 
2 more delicate ſenſe and underſtanding, proceeds 
* from the thinner and cold blood, than Pa 
Kor and thicker, © 


1 


om the 


Hi 


g* 


p. 60. 


p. 62. 
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His reaſons why men in hot countries are generally 
more ingenious than in cold. 
Men of very hot brains, according to that philoſo- 
pher, are volatile and changeable. 
With which opinion Galen alſo coincides. 
But this muſt be taken only with regard to mo- 
derate cold, N 
Too intenſe a heat the cauſe of fickleneſs and in- 
ſtability of mind. 


De N of cold on the faculties of the mind. 


Another kind of ſteadineſs, which proceeds from the 
compattneſs of the underſtanding. 

Dryneſs, moiſture and heat, are inſtrumenes of the 
rational faculty. 

Ants and bees, who may diſpute with men for 
wiſdom, have a cold and dry conſtitution. 

The hog, a moſt ſtupid beaſt, of a moiſt one. | 

This confirw'd by Pindar in his ſarcaſm on the 
Bceotians, 

Too much natural heat in the blood, replete with 
VAPOUYS. | 


Wiſe mens children generally defedive in wit. 


All the great men in ſciences, melancholic. 

The prophet Iſaiah, with great truth, attributes to 
vexation or ſorrow the improvement of the 
underſtanding. 

A ſtream of good fortune relaxes and moiſtens the 
brain too much. 


And impairs the underſtanding. 
Diſpeſes to ſports, feaſts, muſic, and indiſpoſes to 


. Hence the changes in the diſpoſition that fre- 


quently occur, even in a wiſe man, ſuddenly 
promoted from indigence to plenty. 


The memory alone, of all the faculties, not hurt by 


moiſture. | 


Why we call memory à rational faculty. 


Proper office of the memory. 


Memory à coffer or repoſitory, according to Galen, 
for the underſtanding. 1 wg 


H 2 p. 64. Why 


* 
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p. 64. Why the memory is readier in children than grown 


perſons. 
Ariſtotle's reaſon why childrens memories are 
readier than thoſe of men. 
His difference between the morning and. evening 
Ariſtotle miſtaken in his aſſertion. 
An implicit faith not to be laid even upon the 
: greateſt authors. 
P. 65. For a ſlaviſh dependance on the opinions of our pre- 
N05 deceſſors may increaſe our faith, but not im. 
prove our knowledge. $4) 
Moiſture the true reaſon of a good memory, dryne(; 
of a ſound underſtanding. 
Hence children who have a moiſt brain remember 
beſt; old men who have a dry brain, have 


moſt underſtanding. 
The true . why the memory is better in the 
« . morning than in the evening. 
p. 66. Great and great underſtanding naturally 


' incompatible. 

Difference between me and remembrance. 

Imagination ariſes from heat. 

The imagination contrary. to the memory and f 
underſtanding ag | 

p. 67. But three principal differences of wit is men, cor- 
reſpondent to the three primary qualities. 

Tho the underſtanding is benefitted by dryneſs, and p 
the memory by moiſture, yet an exceſs of either 
detrimental to each, | 

Three principal actions of the underſtanding, to 
diſcourſe, to diſtinguiſh, ts chuſe. 

p. 68. The memory alſo divided into three; that p 
: which readily receives, and as ſoon loſes; that 
"which receives © with difficulty, and retains 
2 long; and that which eaſily receives, and is p 
long a loſmg. 

The imagination has three differences alſo ; from 

each of which ariſe three others. 


The | 
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p. 68. Three different ſorts of capacities; 


1. The half witted, or ſmatterers, who are unca able 
of the abſtruſe or ſubtle parts of what they ſtudy ; 
but with eaſe get over the eaſy parts. 

2. The more docile, who receive ſtrong impreſſions of 
all they ſtudy; but require infinite pains and 
able maſters to underſtand the ſciences, and after 
all are not able to walk without the lending- 

firings of other mens labours. 


| 3. The perfect wits; who from the brightneſs of 


their own parts, penetrate every thing win 
very little aſſiſtance. 


p. 69. Theſe the only fit geniuss for writing books, or 


giving rules to others. 

The two firſt claſſes ought to be diſcourag'd writing, 
ſence they can be only collectors and play iavies. 
The third fort, why term capricious wits by the 

Knee p f f 5 
ey are of great uſe to a maſter of n ſchool, ts 
4 at — head of 1 other two. 4 


CHAP. IX. 


p. 70. Some doubts and arguments againſt the doctrine 


p. 72. 


p. 74. 


of the laſt chapter, anſwer d. 


The uncertainty of human wiſdom. 


Objection I. propos d, and anſwer d. 

As the underſianding improves, the memory 
grows worſe, 

Diftempers which impair the underſtanding, oft 
leave the memory and imagination vigorons. 


This point diſcuſſed and adjuſted. 


. The memory not contrary to the underſtanding, 
On the — no faculty ſo ſubſervient to the 


operations of the underſtanding as that. 


A great plague in Alia, which deprived men 


of their memories. 
This occaſioned temples to be dedicated to memory, 
as à goddeſs. | | 


Memory the treaſury of the ſciences. 
13 of 
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p. 74. If the brain be well- temper d, a man may have a 
good underſtanding, with a great memory, tho 
this does not often happen. 
Object. II. propos d and anſwer d. 
p- 75. 2 ect. III. propos d and anſwer d. 
e memory to be conſidered under two heads, 
Pe 76. That part of the ſoul which imagines, the ſame 
that remembers. 
Ariſtotle's error in believing eee a 
different power from the me 
Objett. IV. — and anſwer d. 
p. 77. The brain often poſſeſſes a temperament diſtinct ſrom 
* the other parts of the 6 
Natural reaſon 2 the difference of the fleſh of 
women and en from that of men. 
Choler and melancholy harden the fleſh. 
Soft and delicate fleſh a ſign of weak intelle#uals. 
Eaſy in men of equal temperament to gueſs at their 
3 wits by the ſoftneſs or hardneſs of their fleſh. 
17, Signs from the hair to be attended to, in Judging 
of wit. 
— — a paſſion that indications may be takes 


p. 78. 3 2 hers opinion of the cauſe laughter. 
Lavghing y s more 7 0 2 Nw . fa weeping 
I 
The author's opinion of the cauſe of laughter. 
Nen of good invention not riſible. 
The reaſon of it. 
P. 79. Great laughers generally want imagination. 
Sanguine complexions generally great laugheri. 
Men of great - underſtanding, who want invention, 
may be alſo riſible. 
Object. V. ſtated and anſwered. 
P. ' 80, Two ſorts of moiſture in the brain. 
Object. VI. ftated and anſwer d. 
Object. VII. ſtated and anſwer d. 
P. 81. Moderate exerciſe fattens. 
Moderate ſtudy improves the faculties. 
Object. VIII. ated and anſwer d. | 
Two kinds of melancholy, natural and aduſt. 
Natural 
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.81. Natural melancholy # bad temperament. 
p. 82. Atra-bilis, or aduſt choler, according to Ariſtotle, 


That fort 


p. 85. 


p. 86. 


. The nature and compoſition of low wit. 


the right humour for wits. 
The nature 25 the wit of Cicero. | 
wit which we call cunning, is to be 
attributed to choler. "AIRED 
The true, open and upright wiſdom co what to be 
attributed. 


Much plodding does good to ſome confiitutions, 
harm to others. 

Whence the extemporare capacity proceeds. 

Too much coldneſs or dryneſs in ſome the cauſe of 4 
ſlow wir. | ; 


CHAP. 


Each difference of wit is appropriated to the /cience 


with which it moſt particularly agrees. Brief 
inſtances thereof. 
All the arts ſettled upon certain univerſal 
rinciples, 


Only the art of poetry requires a peruliar and 


innate talent. | 

But in effect there is no art or ſcience but requires 
a genius peculiar ſor it. | 

The duty of parents or tutors to find this out. 

Sometimes à native genius forces itſelf out of u 
courſe it has been put to ſtudy, into that more 
ſuitable to its talents, 

'Tis neceſſary to be attended to, that ſome occupa- 
tions require a good memory, as grammar and 
languages, the theory of the law, poſitive 
divinity, coſmegra pi, arithmetic. 

Some a good underſtanding, as ſchool-divinity, 
the theory of - phyſic, logic, natural and moral 
philoſophy; and the practice of the law. 

Theſe poſtulata prov'd in three or four ſciences. 

And firſt as to languages, which require memory. 
Secondly as to ſchool-divinity, which requires 4 
good under tanding. 

.H-4 p-. 87. 4 
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p. 87. A remarkable inflance of an excellent [chool- 
divine s incapacity to attain pure latin. 
p. 88. A ſecond remarkable inſtance of another divine. 
Great poets ſeldom have à good underſtanding. 
p- 89. This proved in the famous poet Pope. 

And by an Taſtance from Ariſtotle. 

The true reaſon of this; viz. that the degree of heat 
that is neceſſary to inflame the imagination in 
poetry, is too oxceſſive for the underſtanding. 

Cicero alſo an inſtance of the truth of this. 

p. 90. The moſt judicious criticks, who ſeldom make good 
' poets, à further proof of this obſervation. 

Mr. Rymer à proof of this W and ſome 
would name Mr. Dennis. | 

Socrates 4 further inſtance of this truth. 

A good vein of verſifying in a youth, therefore, a 
good prognoſtic to judge of his genius. 

The fine vein of low humour peculiar to dean Swift 
utterly wnqualifies that ſingular genius for the 

ſeverer ſiudies. hx" | 
How would the world be ſurpriz'd at a propoſal to 
print a body of divinity, or collection of fermons of 
this uncommon authors 
His great improvements in romance. 

on And particularly of the renowned hiſtory of Tom 

| Thumb. 

P. 91. Mufick-maſters, choriſters, &c. a further proof. 

Fair writing à work of the imagination. 

, A fingulay inſtance of this in a certain learned divine. 

An extraordinary inſtance of an excellent Engliſh 

| genius, being incapable of writing legibly. 
p. 92. Tourhs that affect to flouriſh and to draw, what their 
4 genius bends to. | 
To read with a good grace, diſcovers a certain kind 
of imagination 
A good reader what fit for. | 
—— Seldom a perſon of good converſation. 
The game of cheſs, of uſe to diſcover the force of 
the imagination. 


„ 


p. 93. Students 


p. 95. The Athenian ignorance of this doctrine, a reaſon 
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p. 93s Students 2 in their books and chambers, (as 
the finical dreſſes of beaux) diſcover a genius 
imagination, contrary to that of underſtanding. 
Agreeable drolls, and perſons who conv: r(e pleaſantly 
in the ſame predicament. 
What the genius of ſuch perſons is beſt ſuited to. 
Error of a wulgar obſervation with regard to ſuch 
" perſons abilities. | 
Slowneſs of ſpeech in children accounted for. 
This quality in childhood, à ſign of a great talker 
in maturer years. 
p. 94+ A good voice, and a verbatim memory no ſigns 
of a good underſtanding. 


C HAP. XI. 


That eloquence and politeneſs of ſpeech are ſeldom to 
be found in men of great underſtanding. 
Me errors of the vulgar on this head. 


of their wonder that Socrates wanted the gift 
of utterance. 
The bad ſtile of Ariſtotle, the obſcurity of Plato, 
the unperſpicuity of Hippocrates, the unconver- 
ſibleneſs of Virgil, and the rude ſpeech ef S. Paul, 
o many inſtances of the truth of this doclrine. 
Wherein, however, St. Pauls temperament was the 
moſt accommodated to his vocation and miniſtry 
that could be. 

p. 96. Even 8 gifts, when they fall upon 4 
ſnitable genius, more efficacious than if they 
fell on the contrary. 

St. Jerome's reaſon why the ſame holy ſpirit that 
Pn elegantly in the mouth of 1iaiah, ſpoke 
in that of Jeremiah, in the ſtile of a peaſant. 

p-. 97+ Why languages and politeneſs of ſpeech accord with 

 , Poſitive drvinity. | 
A deſcription of a perſon of ſuperficial underſianding. 
The vulgar moſily taken by ſuperficialiſts. 

p. 98. I/hy perſons who have only imagination and memory, 
are incapable of interpreting the holy ſoriptures. 
4 H 5 *G.M& 3 
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eu Af. XL 


That the theory of divinity belongs to the under. 

fanding, and preaching (which is the practice) 

to the imagination; and of the requiſites of a 

L good orator. | A2 

p. 99. A good underſtanding and à great imagination 
' ſeldom meet in one perſon. 


De moſt voluble preachers have the ſhalloweſi 


46 underſtanding. 2 | 
1 _ They only, lightly «kim over the ſurface of the 
ſciences. 7 


Mankind generally taken by ſound rather than ſenſe. 
The ſenſe of a. man of profound genius, lies too deep 
for the vulgar to fathom, 
| The former voluble ſort. ſhould never print their 
works. : | | 
he latter ſhould write rather than preach. 
p. 100. Oblivion the fate of the one; eternity of the other, 
; in his works. 5 
Rules laid down to qualify men for orators. 
A ſnitable argument ſhould be the firſt choice of 
2 orator. 
n exuberant invention a great requiſite. 
A quick imagination like a ſetting dog: 
Much reading and. a good memory neceſſary to 
.-. ſupply the want of invention. | 
P. 101. Book-learning, however, bounded and limitted, 
. and not comparable to à good invention. 
Onder and regular diſpoſition another requiſite ro 
42 an orator. 
Te Action the moſt important. qualification of an 


OYATOY. © 


Action the 4 and life of elocution. 

A remarkable inſtauce of the efficacy of this giſt. 

What diſcourſes ſuffer for want of action, and whnt 

12.4. require at not. 

-*  - Ive he in ſpeaking well, different from that in 
WrUmg well. A 


50 | 13 P+ 102. Ap- 


104. Prath to the phlegmatic 
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102, Application another great property of an orator. 


Unaffetted and elegant Language, another requi 
ſite of a good orator. 

A good woice another neceſſary property of ſuch as 
would be orators. 


103. A ready and fluent Tongue, another property. 


Why melancholic men are not ready ſpeakers, 
N the choleric, unmov'd, ſpeak well; but pro- 
vok'd, ill. 
And the phlegmatic vice vers. 
ſuppli:s the force of 
genius and ſatire. | 


Ariſtotle's reaſon why men of ſow ſpeech ſpeak 
loud. 

All the above qualities of an orator are the 
effects of imagination. | 


Orators crop the flower of reaſon only, and go not 


to the root. 


105+. No rule ſo general, but admits of ſome exception. 


*Tis poſſible, tha vor rare, that all the faculties 
may unite to make a great genius. | 
This genius, if it were frequently to be found, the 

moſt adapted to preaching. | 


Next to theſe, melanchely aduft is the propereſt 


temperament. 


| The tokens by which this temperament may be 


diſcern'd, 


106. The third rank of men fit for preaching. 


C HAP. XIII. 


That the theory of the laws pertain to the me- 


mory ; the practice to the underſtanding. 


107. Lawyers privilege, above phyſicians, to avow 


their ignorances . 
An excellent genius requir'd in a pleader. 


p.108. The. uncertainty of the laws and difference of 


opinions intawyers makes going to law precarious. 


Me ſentence of the judge, perhaps, no more han 


his partiality, or at beſt, but his opinion; not 
an infallible rule of right or wrong. 
H 6 Fudg- 


156 A brief AnsTrAcT 
p. 108. 7udgments on appeals to the laſt reſort, alſo pre. 


carlous determiners of right. 
Pe. 109. He that is once in the wrong, always in the wrong. 
Pleaders encouraged to undertake any cauſe, by the 
diverſity and uncertainty of the judges opinions, 
The remedies for this, to chuſe men of great abilities. 
But the beſt remedy is to avoid going to law at all. 


Rule to judge of a capacity for this ſtudy. 
CHAP. XIV. 


p. 110. That the th ſe belongs part to the me- 
" mory, Jay yr ak [5 BS, and the 
practice, to the imagination. 
Two things neceſſary in a phyjician ; right method, 
and great practice. | 
Every man has his proper and peculiar ſtate of 
CI OTE” "© TOY | a 
P. 111. The phyſician ought to be acquainted with the pa- 
tient's conftitution. 
This not ſufficiently attended to in the preſent practice. 
What qualifications requiſite for the theory of phyjic. 
Different. abilities in the profeſſors of phyſzc.. 
Difficulty to meet with a genius ſuitable to this art. 
P. 112. The knowledge of the cauſes of diſtempers belong: 
# to the imagination. | 
Reaſon why the knowledge of men of great under- 
- ſtandings lies iu univerſals and not in particulars. 
Imagination is an impreſſion firuck from exterior 


e 
p. 113. Repugnance of à great imagination and good 
| underſtanding. 


| What a good phyſician does before he undertakes to 
cure à diſeaſe, | 4 
p. 114. Indications taken of a diſtemper from the ima- 
| Hann | | 
Imagination'in this caſe may be term d ſagacity. 

„ 115. Uſefulneſs of ſiudying authors in pit ſic. 
* A ane things in any do, 2 the eaſieſs 
to learn, are the moſt important. 


And 
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p. 115. And, vice vers, the moſt puzzling and ſubtile, 
the moſt unnceſſary in practice. 
This enables a man of greater imagination than un- 
derſtanding to arrive at à tolerable perfection 
in this art. 3 2 
p. 116. Mature deliberation in the practical phyſician pro- 
Auctive of doubts, and often pernitious. 
Exemplify'd in the caſes of great perſonages. 
More particularly exempliſyd in the caſe of the 
late emperor |oſeph. mel.” 
A good nurſe does leſs harm in ſome diſtempers, 
than irreſolute and ignorant phyſicians. 
p. 117. Dr. Ratclifte, an inſtance of the ſucceſs of a bold 
and lively imagination. 


. 


To what difference of wit the military art belongs, 
and by what marks the man may be known who 
has it. | | 

Prudence able a general in ts bravery. 

p. 118. The Cr itars whence deriv d. TY 

Cicero's definition of malice. 

No credit to be given an enemy. 

Cicero's deſcription of the wit neceſſary for warlike 
ſtratagems. N 

To nick the occaſion, a work of the imagination. .% 

A good underſtanding only, not a warlike quali- 
fication, | 1 

). 119. Warineſs to be practisd with an enemy, frankne(s 

ö Fan and Beanteih on with a friend, * 1. l — 
A warlike genius beholden to the imagination. 

A greater degree of heat requir d in war, than in 


| 1 ſac. 
{ Undloody victories the moſt glorious.” 
p- 120. lage Fabius's example moſt worthy of ape 
auſe. 
II — by perſons who wanted his capacity. 
| The great Hannibal a maſter of this fort of wit. 
| Plato's marks. of this difference of wit. 


| p. 121, 7d 


"nl A brief AssTRAcrr 
121. To be valiant and very prudent; incompatible, 
t Dede in children, a 99 of future 7 
Prudence and juſtice require 4 good rempera ment, 
Bu Fort itude and. temperance in 4 man's own 
power: 
So that a prudent. man man may acquire courage, 
and form a conſummate character for war, 
Point of - honour. ſtimulates perſons well-born t; 
8 -. brave exploits. 
p. 122. Tobe good- condition d a ſecond. property requiſite to 
this difference of wit. 
Several errors of the vulgar, in miſcalling action 
and things. 
Much knowledge makes a man more ſenſcble of his 
own imperfections. 
Happineſs of contented ignorance. 
« Careleſſneſs of habit, a third property of a natural 
A warlike genius, 
p. 123. Viriatus, 4 famous n captain, a proof 
of this obſervation. | 
Julius Cæſar another proof. 
3 another proof. 
Hippocrates's judgment à perſon 1 mean un. 
ſtanding. 
| Great 3 deſpiſe a gaudy outſide. 
P. - 124+ However, a medium and decency in habit mi 
: . eligible. - 
Our preſent Englim heroes dwindled. to beaux and 
pretty fellows. 
Baldneſs A fourth ſign of this fort of wit. 
5 Had Julius Cæſar underſtood this mark, he woull 
not have been aſbam d of his bald pate. 
5. 125. — ſort of baldneſs of quite contrary ſigni 
ation. 
. Sententiouſneſs and pauciloquence a fifth mark of 
this difference of wit. 
| Modeſty of words and actions a foxth mark. 
Julius Czlar's prudence and foreſight, the cauſe of 
his great ſucceſs, 


. 126. The game at * a model of the military art. 
A parallel 


e. a 
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p.126. 4 parallel between that game and the art of 
war. 3 | 
Encouragement and reward the life of bravery. 
p- 127. An heroick action gives a man, as it were, new 
birth, and makes him his own father. . 
Noble ſaying of a gallant captain of obſcure birth 
to 4 grandse. 
Sir things uſually thought neceſſary to make a 
man honourable, 
1/t, Perſonal merit. 
p. 128, 2dly, Riches.. 
zaly, Antiquity of family. 
4thly, Dignity of employment. 
5thly, Aſurname of good ſound, and not ridiculous. 
Inſtance of the force. of this ſeemingly trifling con + 
ſideration. | 
6rhly, Good equipage, and a graceful perſon. 
p. 129, Upon the whole, prudence and foreſight the fun- 
damental qualities of a great military genius. 
The late duke of Marlborough an example of a 
finiſh'd character in the art of war. 


CHAP. XVI. 


Of the difference of wit that is neceſſary to the 
- ofice of a K1NG. 
The royal office requires the higheſt difference of 
wit that nature can produce. 
Galen's deſcription of the moſt exalted temperament 


in nature. 3 


p. 130. The principal ſigns of this perfect wit, 


iff, The hair. 
p. 131. zd, ſymmetry of features and. beauty 7 
perſons 
What ſtature is moſt adapted to this difference. 
34, Virtue and good conditions, a property of this 


ſuperior difference. 


p. 132. 47hly, A healthful conſtitution. 


we Long life a great advantage to a prince of 
uch temperament. 


Such 
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p. 133. Such a temperament or genius not produced in 


AN Age. a 
Not to FA expected, in hereditary princes eſpecially, 
© _ Melancholy nion on the few great genius; 
that Europe has producd for two centurie; 


if: #F 
p- 134. The whole race of makind appear ' apace to br 
; dwindling and degenerating. 


" e, our 
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N E had intended, as our Readers will ſee by our 
Concluſion to the preceding Sheets, to have 
annexed a SECONDY PART, calculated more particu- 
larly for the Education of the Englzþ Youth, from 
their Infancy to Manhood: But being advis'd, that ſuch 
an Addition, as the Subject was too important to be 
reduc'd into a very narrow Compaſs, would lengthen 
out this Volume beyond the Compaſs defign'd for its 
eaſy and portable Conveyance (which the Reader will 
obſerve by the Smallneſs and Neatneſs of the Character, 
was a Point we had in View) and being ſenſible that 
the Quantity of Matter herein contain d, is equal to 
that of moſt Boo ks in Duodecimo, ot a greater Number 
of Sheets, and this being of itſelf a compleat and inde- 
pendent Piece, we have thought it proper to poſtpone 
our Intention to ſome other 5 
But having, however, a Vacancy of a few Pages, 
we think we cannot better fill it up, and more fuitably 
to the Subject, than by the following Extract from an- 
other Spaniſh Author of Note, Baltaſur Gratian, tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh, and lately publiſhed under the Title 
of The Complete Gentleman, * pointing out how ſuch a 
one ought to ſpend his Time, to make his Life Uſeful 
to Others, and Happy to Himſelf. And this we ſhall 
do with very ſmall Variation, and that only to avoid 
the Author's Partiality to his Country, in one or two 
Inſtances, | 


The wiſe and complete Man, ſays this Author, is 
“ an Oeconomiſt of his Time. He divides his Life 
« into regular diſtin& Portions ; wiſely conſidering 
% how comprehentive the Span is, how infinite the 
“ Importance of it, and how ſhort the Duration. 


See Chap. xxv. intiuled, Fhe Diſiribution of the Complete 
r. Centle man's Life. ; 
' « Life: 
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Life, however ſhort it is on other Accounts, yet, 
« if it were not diſtributed into Parts, would be like 2 
* long tedious Road without Lodgings or Accommo- 
dation. 
Nature, expos d to our Eyes for our Inſtruction, 
« divides her ſelt in the Space of one ſingle Year into four 
different Seaſons. And this Variety in the Univerſe 
« repreſents that Diverſity of Ages, which make up the 
* Series and Contexture of human Life. The Spring, 
« abounding with tender Flowers, is our Infancy ; which 
“js full of nothing but frail Hopes. The Summer is 
% our Youth; a tempeſtuous hot Seaſon, wherein the 
“ Paſſions are kept in a violent Ferment and Agitation, 
* through the perpetual boiling of our Blood. Autumm, 
% crown'd\with Fruits, is our Manhood; tis the ripe 
* Age of Man, full-grown and mature in his Principles, 
Projects and Counſels. Laſt of all is Winter ; which 
js a true Symbol of Old age, ſucceeding our Man- 
* hood. Then every thing in us begins to decay, our 
Eyes grow. weak, our Hair grey, our Teeth ſhake, 
« Wrinkles come, and the Blood's chilPd: The Whole 
« Man trembles,. ready at every Step to fall and tumble 
F into his Grave. | 
This Diverſity-of Ages and Seaſons in the Courſc of 
Nature, the wiſe Man proportionably imitates in the 
„ Courſe and Order of moral Life. The firſt Part of 
4 his reaſonable Years (if I may term them ſo) he em» 
« ploys in converſing with the Dead; the ſecond in 
converſing with the Living; and the laſt with himſelf. 
Let us expound this little Myſtery. I mean then, 
that the wiſe Man dedicates the Fr/# Part of his Life 
.* to. Reading, and this is not ſo properly. Buſineſs or 
% Imployment, as it is a diſpoſing and preparing of 
« himſelf for it. However this Sort of Study delerves 
< itsCammendation ; for to learn, is the nobleſt Exerciſe 
„ and Operation of the Mind; as Knowledge is the pe- 
'« culiar. Perfection that diſtinguiſheth Mankind, and 
gives one.a Pre-eminence over another. But if a Man 
« would improve and adorn his Mind to the beſt Advan- 
tage by his Reading, he ought to know what Books 
are moſt excellent and valuable in their Kind. 1 he 
a 2 Wy 
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« Way to attain this uſeful, neceſſary Knowledge is to 
« converſe with learned Men, and aſſiſt our own diſ- 
« cerning Faculty with their Judgments and Approba- 
tion. 

« He begins with the Study of Languages, in the firſt 
place with Latin and French, which are the two 
« univerſal Tongues, and the Keys of the World at 
« this Day. He then applics himſelf to Greek, fo Spa- 
* niſh, Italian, Engliſh and Dutch. This underſtanding 
« of Languages is highly neceſſary towards our excel- 
« ling in other Sciences; it enables us to know, to 
compare, and to uſe, upon Occafion, the various 
« Thoughts, which the fine Genius's of different Coun- 
« tries have had upon a Subject. 

« From Languages he proceeds to Hiſtory, with this 
« Caution, to pick and cull out thoſe that are moſt in- 
« ſtructive and entertaining at the ſame Time. He 
« begins with antient Hiſtory, and ends with modern, 
« A great many People indeed follow the contrary 
“Method. But that, methinks, is againſt natural Or- 
« der, and attended with this Inconvenience; that it 
« leaves the antient to a great Hazard of not being read 
« at all, becauſe, on Account of the Diſtance of Time, 
« tis leſs apt to engage our Affections or excite our 
« Curioſity, However, the moſt eſſential Point is not 
« to chuſe the moſt florid, but the moſt accurate 
« Writers, whether in ſacred or prophane Hiftroy, in 
« that of our own, or of other Countries. And, to 
« prevent, as much as poſſible, all Confuſion and For- 
« getfulneſs, we ſhould range and digeſt the Things 
« we read into ſame compendious Form, to make 
them more portable for the Memory. We ſhould 
carefully mark down Times, Epochs, Centuries, 
Ages; tne Extent of Empires, Kingdoms, Common- 
« wealths ; their Progreſs, Revolutions, Changes and 
* Declentions; the Number, Order and Qualities of 
e the Princes, that have reign'd over thoſe States and 
“Kingdoms, their Actions Military and Civil. A 
* Man, I own,, ought to have a happy Memory to 
© retain all this; but a certain Syſtem which he may 
form by his Judgment, will be a great Reliet r 
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« Aſſiſtance to the Memory, and ſupply what is want. 
* ning to its Perfection. A - 

«© From hence he takes a Turn into the delightful 
« Gardens of Poetry; not ſo much to exerciſe himſc!t 
6“ in the Art, as to gather up the Flowers and Beautics 
« of it. The reading of the Poets is not only an ex- 
« quiſite Pleaſure to the Mind, but tis moreover of 
« infinite Advantage, and in ſome meaſure, if not ab- 
« ſolutely, neceſſary. And tho' a Gentleman be too 
« prudent to make Poetry his Buſineſs or Proteſſion, 
« yet he has not ſo little of the Poet in him, but he 
e can make a Copy of Verſes upon Occaſion, But let 

that be his ne plus ultra. He reads all the true Poets, 
that is, all thoſe that have excell'd. Their Works 
are full of judicious Sentences, ſublime Thoughts, 
noble Sentiments, elegant Turns, happy Expreſſions; 
in a Word, of a thouſand delicate Strokes and Touches 
of all Kinds, which form, elevate and embelliſh the 
Underſtanding. But tho' he eſteems all the Maſters 
of the Art, and derives Benefit and Improvement 
from them all, yet he has ſome that are his peculiar 
Favourites, that he more particularly cherifhes than 
the reſt. Such is Horace, for Example, or * Mar- 
tial; the one is a conſtant, perfect Model of true 
Wir, delicate Senſe, elegant Choice, exquifite Taſte, 
and Excellence in every Reſpect; the other is un- 
doubtedly the moſt extraordinary, and will remain 
ſo, in the Art of cooking up a Thought with the 
moſt poignant Seaſoning and exquilite Reliſh, 
To Poetry he adds the other Parts of liberal, gentee! 
« Knowledge, and ſo gathers up a Treaſure of that 
« agreeable polite Learning, which gives Luſtre and 
& Beauty to the moſt abſtruſe Sciences. 

From this polite Learning he enters upon Philoſophy, 
« and in the firſt Place upon Natural Philoſophy. He 
« ſtudies the firſt Principles of Things, the Structure of 
« the Univerſe, the-Contexture of human Bodies, the 
Properties of Beaſts, the Virtues of Plants, and the 
« Qualities of Metals. But he dwells the longeſt upon 
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Ethics, or Moral Philoſophy, which is the proper 
« Food of the Soul, and what perfects her in all the 
« Virtues and Qualifications of a Gentleman. This 
« Science is to be collected chiefly out of the Sages and 
« Philojophers, who have reduc'd it into Sentences, 
« Axioms, Emblems, Satires and Fables. He grows 
« enamour'd of Seneca, Plato; the ſeven wiſe Men, 
« Epictetus, Plutarch, without diſdaining the amuſing 
« and inſtructive Zſop. 

« He then applies himſelf to Coſmography of both 
« Kinds; he learns to meaſure the Land and the Sea; 
« to diſtinguiſh Climates, Latitudes, and the four Di- 
« yifions ot the World; the Provinces, Nations, King- 
« doms and Republicks compriz'd therein, He finds a 
« double Advantage in this Study; the one is to know 
« all this, and the other is to be able to diſcourſe upon 
« jt; that he may not be like a great many ignorant 
« Perſons, that ſcarce know the Climate they live in. 
« He then acquires the Knowledge of the celeſtial 
« Globes, which roll over our Heads ; he obſerves their 
« yarious Motions, numbers the Stars and Planets, and 
* acquaints himſelf with their Influences and Effects. 

« As to Aſtrology, he examines no farther into that, 
than Wiſdom — 

« All theie Studies terminate in the conſtant readin 
« the Holy Scriptures: For that is undoubtedly the — 
« profitable, the moſt comfortable, the moſt agreeable 
« and ſatisfactory Reading, both for the Sublimity and 
« Variety of the Matter contain'd in the facred Pages. 
« King Alphonſo the Magnanimous, in all the Multipli- 
« city of his important Affairs of Peace and War, found 
Time to read the whole Bible fourteen Times over, 
together with Commentators and Expoſitors. 

This is the Price, at which he purchaſed the glo- 
« rious Appellation of a Compleat Gentleman. Moral 
« Philoſop/3 makes the honeſt Man; Natural Philoſophy | 
the ingenious Man; Hiſtory the Man of Experience; 
©* Poeſy the Man of Wit; Rhetorick the eloquent Man; 
* polite Learning ſheds a diffuſive Grace and Ornament 
* upon all Kinds of Literature; the Knowledge of the 
* World conſtitutes the intelligent Man; the Study 4 | 
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the ſacred Pages forms the good Man; but All thi; 
„ muſt go together to make the perfect, compleat Gen- 
ce tleman. 

The ſecond Part of Life he dedicates to the Con- 
«« yerfation and Knowledge of the Living, and to enjoy 
„ the greater Variety of that Pleaſure, he travels into 

« different Nations and foreign Countries. This Incli- 
* nation to travelling is a great Happineſs to him that 
“ undertakes” it for the Sake of Improvement, with 
the Curioſity of getting a a Information of 
“ Things, provided he has a Capacity for that Purpoſe, 
* He meets with ſome Fatigue indeed in ſeeking and 
« ſearching; but then he finds infinite Pleaſure and 
« Satisfaction in diſcovering and examining all the Cu- 
“ Tiofities of the World, and in making his Uſes and 
« Improvements from them. What a Man does not 
« ſee, he does not properly know, and can only reliſh 
tc imperfe&ly. There is a great Difference in this Re- 
« ſpect between the Eyes and the Imagination. 

HA judicious Traveller has two conſiderable Advan- 
« tages; the one is, to have a juſter Knowledge of 
«- what relates to foreign Countries, than other Peopee 
have; and the other is to reap more Pleaſure from it, 
e than any other Perſons can poſſibly do. For he that 
e ſees curious Objects but once, * a very different 
« Senſe of them from him that fees them every Da). 
„ Thoſe Rarities and Wonders are common to the lat- 
« ter; but in regard to the former they have the 
« Charm of Novelty, which both excites and gratihes 
« his Curioſity. When a magnificent Palace is firſt 
„ finiſh'd, it is for a while the Delight of the Owner; 

« but in a little Time that Pleaſure for ſakes him, and is 
ce transfer'd to Strangers. 

The Benefit a Man reaps from travelling is very 
* obvious. In the firſt Place he brings Home at lealt 
« experimental Knowledge, which has always been 
. eſteem'd by wiſe Men. For this Knowledge unde- 
« ceives us by the Teſtimony of our own Eyes in re- 
60 gard to the falſe Accounts-and Deſcriptions, which 
inform d Writers have given of a Country; and 
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confirms the Fidelity of thoſe Deſcriptions, that are 
« made by juſt and accurate Authors. 

« Asto the Places which he travels to, he generally 
« confines himſelf to thoſe that are of greateſt Note; 
« as Spain, France, England, Germany, | antient Greece, 
« and above all, Italy, where he makes his longeſt 
« Refidence. There he views and obſerves at Leiſure 
« all the Cities of greateſt Fame, and all that is curious 
« and ſingular in each, whether of antient or modern 
Date; the Magnificence of the Churches, the ſump- 
« tuous and noble Architecture of the Palaces: There 
* he remarks their Wiſdom in Government and Policy, 
* the underſtanding of the Inhabitants, the *bright 
* Gentus's and fine Wits amongſt the Nobility and 
« People of Literature. g 

There are many other Articles of Importance to 
« be taken Notice of in one's Travels; one of the 
« moſt- material is to frequent the Courts of the moſt 


« powerful Princes; for they are not inacceſſible to 


« Merit. 

* There he finds every Thing, which either Art or 
Nature can produce; whatever is moſt rare and eu- 
« rious in Gardens, Terraſſes, Fruits, Paintings, Statues, 
« Jewels, Cabinets and Libraries. There he converſes 
« with the greateſt and ableſt Men in every Way, in 
« Politicks, in Letters, in military Skill, in Arts, and 
„ in Virtue. And when he has judiciouſly examin'd 
« and conſider'd all this for his own Improvement, he 
makes a juſt and proper Eſtimate of it, without un- 
«* deryaluing it on one Hand, or over-rating it on the 
« other. | 

« The laſt Portion of Life, which is the beſt, and 
© ſhould be the longeſt, he ſpends in converſing with 
« himſelf; that is, in conſidering, ruminating and me- 
« ditating upon all that he has read and ſeen, in order 
to make ſuch an Uſe of it, as becomes his Character 
* and Condition. For whatever enters into our Minds 
« thro' the Medium of our attentive Senſes, ſettles in 
« our Underſtandings, and remains there to be made 
« Uſe of and di fea after our own Way. By this 
Means every {cnfble Thing becomes in ſome Sort 
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intellectual, is weightd, examin'd, judg'd and deter. 
mind by the Ballance of our Reaſon. And all the 
Subject - matter of our Reading undergoes the ſame 
Tryal; we revolve, unravel and define it, we make 
a nice and critical Judgment ot it, in order to ſepa- 
rate the true from the falſe, and the ſolid from the 
trivial and inſignificant,  ,, 

« But the Time for theſe wiſe Reflections and Me- 
ditations (as I oblerv'd before) is our full and mature 
Age. Then the Underſtanding being grown more 
* on the Senſes thro long Experience, and 
leſs clogg d and incumber'd by the Neccilities of the 


"Body, which are commonly ſupernumerary in the 


Tune of Youth; then, I fay, the Underſtanding is 
come to its full Vigour and perfect Liberty. Then 
it apprehends and is affected in a very different Man- 
ner from what it was heretofore. Its Maturity 
ſheds its Influence upon all our Thoughts and Senti- 
ments. O the inexpreſſible Happineſs of thinking 
and reflect ing in this Manner! To know and to per- 


ceive what Things are proper for our Inſtruction, 


is hat our intelligent Man may do; but to reflect 
upon them after wards, and to digeſt em well, is the 
we, Man's Province, ' To reaſon and philoſophize in 
this ethcacious: Way, to rectify and undeccive the 
Mind in regard to all Objects what ſoever, is the ſo- 
yereign. Point and Perfection of Wiſdom. And this 


Philoſophy chiefly conſiſts in the frequent Medita- 


tion upon our latter End; that is the Point in which 
all our Thoughts ſhould centre, in order to dye 
well once for all. | 
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